Greater  sales  power 
makes  the  difference! 


TRIBUNE  NEWS  SUN-TIMES  AMERICAN 

52,486,005  22,287,945  20,022,901  15,476,259 

47.6%  20.2%  18.2%  14.0% 


Dl  RING  1935,  advertisers  plaeed  52,186,005  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune — a  new  all-time  record.  The  lead  of  the  Tribune 
over  the  second  Chicago  newspaper  increased  to  30,198,060  lines. 

When  one  newspaper  in  a  four-newspaper  market  rolls  up  such  a 
commanding  lead,  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  generates  selling  power 
that  no  other  medium  can  match. 

If  you  want  to  expand  your  business  in  booming  Chicago,  Tribune 
sales  power  can  help  you.  Get  the  full  details  today  from  your  nearest 
T'ribune  representative. 

Otibunje 

TMI  WORLD’S  OSEATIST  MIWSPAriR 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More  1 


#  Let’s  bring  the  Indianapolis  market  into  focus. 

Case  in  point:  photographic  equipment.  Sold  in  jewelry 
stores  (Indianapolis  sales,  67.7%  above  national  average), 
drug  stores  (^.3%  above),  and  department  stores  (a 
whopping  149.2%  above!)*  ...  all  of  these,  plus  the 
regular  photo  shops ! 

Reason:  In  Indianapolis,  papa  brings  home  more  bacon 
.  .  .  and  folks  are  in  a  confident,  spending  mood! 

In  short,  we’re  having  a  wonderful  time.  Wish  you 
were  here  .  .  .  getting  your  share  of  the  profits.  Here  are 
other  important  facts  about  this  moneyed  market: 


over 


►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 


►  It’s  Easily  Reached  . . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News.  IF rite  for  complete  market 
data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1954,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
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toys  Jorry  0.  Stoktty,  owntr  of 


“Preselling  our  line  to  Western  Virginia  newspaper 
readers  helps  retailers  to  move  our  products  off  their 
shelves— helps  us  stock  them  up  again. 

“No  other  newspaper  can  sell  this  market  but  The 
Roanoke  Times  and  The  Roanoke  World-News.” 

The  outstanding  Roanoke  newspapers 
dominate  the  entire  16  county 
Roanoke  market  area-the  only  news¬ 
papers  with  significant  coverage. 

Write  for  details  tO; 

SAWYER.  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY 

National  Representatives 


ROANOKE^ 

A 
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S00,000-pl»s  pepiriation 


lAJliat  Our  ^eaderA 


'  THE  ROANOKE  TIMES 
THE  ROANOKE  WORLD-NEWS  i 

ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 


A  PROFESSIONAL 


ENGINEERING 


TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  r.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


TvB  Replies 

To  THE  Editor:  The  editorial 
in  your  June  2,  1956  issue,  in 
which  you  portray  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising  as 
“television  figure  twisters,”  in¬ 
dicates  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  may  be  ignorant  of  or 
misunderstand  the  television 
figures  of  which  you  write. 

Rather  than  waste  time  with 
a  point-by-point  rebuttal  of 
i  your  editorial,  may  we  point  out 
!  some  facts? 

I  First,  we  at  TvB  are  not 
“television  figure  twisters.”  We 
are  television  figure  reporters. 

Specifically,  if  the  statement 
that  “the  typical  U.  S.  family 
turns  off  its  set  at  12:32  AM 
New  York  Time,  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  Nielsen-measured 
average  daily  viewing  time  of 
six  hours,  two  minutes”  repre¬ 
sents  television  figure  twisting, 
we  suggest  you  consult  the  A. 
C.  Nielsen  Company.  On  its 
authority,  we  say  that  the  12:32 
AM  NYT  turning-off-the-set- 
time  is  “typical”  and  “average” 
for  the  more  than  35  million 
U.S.  television  homes  located  in 
all  time  zones. 

By  the  way,  there  are  more 
than  35  million  television  homes 
— which  contradicts  the  state¬ 
ment,  in  your  editorial,  that 
“more  than  SOVr  of  the  U.S. 
households  don’t  have  television 
sets.”  The  authority  for  this  is 
the  United  States  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  whose  February  1956  sur¬ 
vey  reveals  television  penetra¬ 
tion,  as  of  that  month,  at  a  level 
of  73%  of  all  U.S.  households. 

You  state  that  TvB  —  in 
claiming  that  television  is  now 
“the  number  one  advertising 
medium  in  terms  of  expendi¬ 
tures” — compared  “the  dollars 
spent  only  for  newspaper  space 
to  the  total  dollars  spent  for 
television  time  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
talent.”  Here  again,  you  are  in 
error.  TvB  used  the  “figures” 
of  the  McCann-Erickson  Cen¬ 
tral  Research  Dept.,  which  in¬ 
clude  not  only  television  pro¬ 
duction  costs  but  also  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  production 
costs. 

Our  data  is  not  composed  of 
“blue  sky  figures”  but,  unlike 
those  in  your  editorial,  are 
documented. 


We  do  not  object  to  your  at¬ 
tacks  on  television.  As  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  you  would  be  singularly 
lacking  in  corpuscles  were  you 
to  fail  to  do  so. 

In  the  interests  of  objectivity 
and  serving  the  advertiser  with 
facts  and  truth,  however,  may 
we  suggest  that  your  own  re¬ 
search — next  time  you  address 
yourself  to  television  —  meet 
with  those  standards  which  we 
try  to  apply  to  our  own. 

Oliver  Treyz 

President,  TvB 


(E&P  understands  the  tele¬ 
vision  figures.  It’s  just  that  we 
don’t  believe  them  and  wonder 
why  anyone  would  be  gullible 
enough  to  do  so,  particularly 
when  TvB  says  the  average 
viewing  time  per  family  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  9  hours  and  51  minutes 
daily  and  Nielsen  claims  6 
hours  and  2  minutes  is  a  na¬ 
tional  average.  Whether  these 
can  be  called  “facts”  is  debat¬ 
able. — Ed.) 
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Headlines: 

City  Police  Testify  in  Beer 
Cases.  —  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Newa-Regiater. 


2  FLYING  Sailors  Fined  $400 
For  Hitting  Cows.  —  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Poat-InteUigeneer. 

Officials  Plan  Trip  to  Cleve¬ 
land  on  Crosby  Ave.  Sewer  — 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  & 
Journal. 

• 

Four  of  Five  Fatherless  Men 
to  Enter  Service.  —  Glendale 
(Calif.)  Newa-Preaa. 

m 

Stay  Ordered  For  Ill  Clare. 
— Seattle  (Wash.)  Spokeaman- 
Review. 

• 

Miss  Blank  To  Be  Installed 
In  Rainbow. — Charleston  (S.C.) 
Newa  and  Courier. 
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Armed  Bandit  Robs  DeKalb 
Theater.  Flees  with  $200 


Senate  Refuses  To  Change 
Presidential  Election  Law 


>ijil  In  tilfit  in  Ikirl  Faith 


We  welcome  the  Galesburg,  III.,  Register-Mail  and  the  Rockford,  III.,  Morning  Star 

to  the  world's  largest  facsimile  network.  With  many  more  of  the  nation's  enterprising  dailies, 

they  now  receive  U.  P.  newspictures  automatically  and  ready  for  engraving. 


UNITED  PRESS  NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS  IN  ILLINOIS 


Flora  News  Record 
Galesburg  Register-Mail 
Harrisburg  Register 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal 
La  Salle  Daily  News  Tribune 
Lawrenceville  Record 
Litchfield  News-Herald 
Marion  Republican  NEWSPICTURES 

Mount  Carmel  Republican-Register  Belleville  News-Democrat 
National  City  Livestock  Reporter  Carmi  Daily  Times 
Paris  Beacon-News  Chicago  Daily  News 

Pekin  Times  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Peoria  Morning  Journal  Star  Chicago  Tribune 

Peoria  Evening  Journal  Star  Galesburg  Register-Mail 

Pontiac  Leader  Pekin  Times 

Robinson  News  Rockford  Morning  Star 

Rockford  Morning  Star  Rockford  Register-Republic 

Rockford  Register-Republic  Rock  Island  Argus 

Rock  Island  Argus  Springfield  Register 

Savanna  Times-Joumal  Springfield  State  Journal 


Shelbyville  Union 
Springfield  Journal 
Springfield  State  Register 
Watseka  Iroquois  County  Times 
West  Frankfort  American 
Wheaton  Journal 


NEWS  WIRE 
Beardstown  Illinoian-Star 
Belleville  News-Democrat 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Carmi  Times 

Champaign  News-Gazette 
Charleston  Courier 
Chicago  Abendpost  and  Sonntagpost 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Drovers  Journal 
Chicago  Oil  Daily 
Chicago  Polish  Daily  News 
Chicago  Polish  Daily  Zgoda 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Wall  Street  Journal 
Clinton  Journal-Public 
De  Kalb  Chronicle 
DuQuoin  Call 

Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
Effingham  Daily  News 
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^  Buy  Top-quality  Metal 
^  Buy  Top-quality  adjusting  Metals 
^  Use  Top-quality  Fluxes 
^  Supervise  your  maintenance  and  re-melt  practice 
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Flags  and  Formats 


Art  Ryon,  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist,  reports  that  a  re¬ 
porter  on  his  paper.  Bill  Dredge,  wired  his  city  desk  from 
Mexico,  signing  the  message  merely  “Dredge.”  The  polite  Mexi¬ 
cans  changed  it  to  “Dr.  Edge.”  .  .  .  Quote  about  a  new 
typewriter  keyboard  in  the  Crookston  (Minn.)  Daily  Times: 
“It  only  took  kme  about  three  weeks  to  switch  over.”  . . . 
Helen  Carlson,  with  whom  I  used  to  work  on  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  new  products  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  every  day  her  column  carries,  in  the  words  of  her 
publisher,  Eric  Bidder,  “the  distilled  essence  of  the  best  of 
what’s  new,  ranging  from  broom  handle  clips  to  oceanic  echo 
sounders.”  .  .  .  Ralph  W.  Myers,  display  adman,  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register,  writes  that  he  is  trying  to  collect  books  by 
and  about  the  late  New  York  columnist,  0.  0.  McIntyre  .  .  . 
Appropriately  the  church  editor  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  is  named  Joseph  Sexton.  .  .  .  Harold  Nogle,  circulation 
manager.  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  supplied  from  his  great 
collection  11  woods  mentioned  in  the  Bible  for  the  base  of  a 
painting  to  be  given  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Nogle  has  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  woods  in  the 
U.  S.,  has  been  invited  by  Yale  University’s  School  of  Forestry 
to  accompany  two  of  its  experts  on  a  collecting  trip  in  the 
Florida  keys. 


Pulling  Power 

Mention  was  made  here  May  5  about  a  booklet,  **The  Pub¬ 
licity  Chairman’s  Guide,”  by  Larry  McDermott,  associate  Sunday 
editor  and  columnist,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle.  Mr.  McDermott 
writes : 

“Your  column  certainly  has  pulling  power.  Orders  are  stiU 
coming  in  by  the  fistful  from — to  me  at  least — some  of  the  most 
amazing  sources.  Just  a  sampling:  From  Edward  L.  Bernays,  the 
big  PR  wheel,  and  General  Electric’s  library  in  New  York,  to  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Council  of  Churches;  from  missionary  societies 
to  the  Washington  State  Federation  of  Carden  Clubs;  from  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Public  Library  to  the  Southern  Wood  Pulp 
Conservation  Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  back  up  to  the 
Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  in  Chicago.  Several 
writers  indicate  that  if  the  booklet  meets  the  need  they  have 
been  trying  to  fill,  there  will  be  quantity  orders.” 

And  Mack  H.  Williams,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  whose  book¬ 
let,  “How  to  Get  Newspaper  Publicity,”  was  mentioned,  writes: 

“Your  column  has  a  tremendous  pull — have  heard  from  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  U.  S.  since  it  appeared.” 


^  If  (1)  to  (4)  don't  solve  current  problems, 
send  for  a  Federated  Service  Man. 


Needless  to  say,  we  think  the  answer  to  (1)  is  Federated  Castomatic® 
Type  Metals.  They're  made  by  a  patented  method  and  come  out  free  of 
dross-producing  oxides.  You  start  clean.  For  item  (2)  we  recommend 
Federated  AAor-Tin  Metal.  Replaces  dross  pound  for  pound  at  minimal  cost 
and  holds  up  the  casting  quality  of  your  metals.  For  item  (3)  we  recommend 
Federated  Savemet  and  Savaloy  Fluxes.  Items  (4)  and  (5)  are  up  to  you, 
and  we'll  be  glad  to  send  the  man  on  request. 


DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  S,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  fsdtralsd  Mslals  Canada,  ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Left  Is  Right 

Under  heading  of  “YouTl  Still  Be  Right  If  You  Start  At  Left," 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  carried  this  front  page  box: 

“About  the  time  Confucius  say,  ‘One  picture  worth  10,000  words,’ 
folk  began  pointing  out  those  in  the  picture  from  left  to  right.  The 
first  newspaperman  followed  the  practice  in  writing  about  them. 

“A  little  later,  it  dawned  on  some  particularly  bright  writer  that 
there  was  hardly  any  way  to  go  from  left  except  to  the  right,  so  in 
listing  persons  in  a  picture  he  started  simply  with  “from  left.” 

“Now,  after  several  thousand  years,  the  Nashville  Banner  believes, 
it  is  fairly  established  that  picture  subjects  are  listed  from  left  to  right 
Therefore  we  are  going  to  eliminate  ‘from  left’  in  our  cutlines  and 
all  that’s  left  will  be  names.  Right?” 


Perspective?  ?  ? 

Why  do  Editors  flip 
At  a  Story  brand  new. 

Till  Competitor  re-writes 
They  happen  to  riew; 

And  then,  what  before. 
Seemed  Oh  So  Delightful, 
Becomes  in  an  instant. 

Trash  and  too  frightful? 

— Daniel  O’Connell 


Head  writers  on  Red  papers 
Have  their  work  cut  out  fine— 
Only  the  highest  Comrade 
Can  handle  the  party  line. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  ^ 
Madison,  Wis. 
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circulation 

LEADERSHIP 


47,115 


TOTAL  DAILY 
CIRCULATION  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 


. witli 
ad  vertisi  ng 
LEADERSHIP 
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8,564,311 

LINES 


city  Zone  lead^  10,346 
City  «  RTZ  Lead —  16,938 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 

Year:  1955 

Retail  lead  —  3,3 1 7,737  line* 
General  Lead  —  1 ,243,320  line* 
flatsHled  Lead  —  4,009,364  lines 


largest  CIrtulatlon  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 


230,338  Doily 
397,135  Sunday 
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Sources:  ABC  Publishers'  Stotoments  for  6  months 
ending  September  30,  1955;  Medio  Records  torol 
advertising,  less  AW  and  TW,  1955. 
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editorial 


The  Trouble  in  Moscow 

A  FTER  talking  for  more  than  two  hours  about  what  was  wrong 
with  Stalin  and  the  “cult  of  the  individual”  on  Feb.  24,  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  finally  told  the 
Party  Congress  why  it  had  been  possible  for  Stalin  to  commit  the 
atrocities  of  which  he  is  accused,  to  mismanage  the  USSR  for  his 
own  glorification. 

In  one  brief  paragraph  Mr.  Khrushchev  revealed  why  it  was 
all  possible  and  why  it  will  continue  to  be  possible  in  Soviet  Russia 
even  with  a  new  set  of  rulers.  He  didn’t  know  he  had  leaked  a 
secret.  Neither  did  the  assembled  delegates.  They  all  have  been 
blinded  by  35  years  experience  with  a  controlled  press  so  that  they 
missed  completely  the  significance  of  the  comment. 

Khrushchev  said:  “We  cannot  let  this  matter  get  out  of  the 
Party,  especially  not  to  the  press.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
considering  it  here  at  a  closed  Congress  session.  We  should  know 
the  limits;  we  should  not  give  ammunition  to  the  enemy;  we  should 
not  wash  our  dirty  linen  before  their  eyes  .  .  .” 

He  obviously  was  referring  to  the  Western  press  because  the 
Soviet  press  is  controlled  by  the  Party.  It  was  because  of  that  con¬ 
trol  over  what  was  and  is  printed  that  Stalin  and  Beria  could  fabricate 
charges  and  evidence,  by-pass  legal  procedure  and  liquidate  thous¬ 
ands  of  innocent  persons. 

With  a  controlled  press  there  was  no  one  to  check  on  the  sus¬ 
picions  allegedly  held  by  some  other  Party  leaders.  There  was  no  one 
who  would  print  such  charges  against  government  officials,  ask 
c[uestions  and  demand  answers. 

If  Russia  had  a  truly  free  press,  free  to  criticize,  challenge  and 
be  the  watchdog  of  government,  Stalin  couldn’t  have  gotten  away 
with  it.  When  people  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  their  government 
is  doing,  when  they  are  spoon-fed  information  by  that  government, 
there  will  always  be  corruption  and  despotism.  The  new  Soviet  re¬ 
gime  will  be  no  different  from  the  old  one  in  this  respect  as  long  as 
there  is  no  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  It  should  be  a  lesson 
to  those  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world  who  still  enjoy  these  rights. 
It  should  be  a  warning  to  them  to  fight  vigorously  to  protect  them 
from  all  encroachments. 

People -to -People  Contacts 

^T^HFRF  is  a  serious  omission  in  the  list  of  those  invited  to  the 

White  House  June  12  to  explore  with  President  Eisenhower  the 
possibilities  of  a  program  for  better  people-to-people  contacts  and 
partnerships  throughout  the  world. 

No  newspaper  editor  or  publisher  was  included  although  invita¬ 
tions  were  extended  to  executives  from  advertising,  magazines,  books, 
radio-television,  etc.  The  Presidential  press  secretary  said  the  list  was 
not  complete.  We  hope  not,  and  we  hope  that  the  serious  oversight 
will  be  corrected  before  next  Tuesday’s  session. 

Of  the  34  “citizen  leaders”  invited  to  help  further  develop  un¬ 
derstanding  among  peoples  there  is  not  one  who  has  had  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  this  field  that  several  dozen  top  flight  newspaper 
editt)rs  and  publishers  have  had  in  the  last  decade  through  their  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  International  Press  Institute,  the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  the  International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  other  such  organizations. 

These  men  have  already  had  training  in  dealing  professionally 
and  socially  with  jx'ople  from  other  lands  with  other  languages  and 
this  experience  is  too  valuable  for  the  President  to  ignore. 
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Reader’s  Guide 


NEW  METHODS  —  The  packless  mat 
and  photocomposition  processes  were 
among  top  discussion  topics  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference. 

Page  9. 
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NO-PARTY  PRESS  —  New  York  edi¬ 
tors  and  editorial  writers  emphasize  the 
political  independence  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  Page  19. 

me* 

NEA  AWARDS — 89  new'spapers  were 
cited  in  the  1956  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association.  Page  12. 
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FREE  PRESS  ISSUE?  —  Four  news¬ 
men  who  refused  to  answer  questions 
put  by  the  Eastland  Committee  charge 
Senate  probers  peril  freedom  of  the 
press.  Page  13. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IPI  SESSIONS  —  Science  reporting, 
coverage  of  foreign  news  and  journal¬ 
ism’s  role  in  international  relations  were 
among  topics  discussed  by  150  members 
of  the  International  Press  Institute. 

Page  14. 

«  «  a 

NIEMAN  FELLOWS  —  11  American 
newsmen  and  five  from  abroad  were  se¬ 
lected  for  a  year’s  resident  study  at 
Harvard  University.  Page  40. 

«  «  « 

from  these  beginnings  —  How 

a  polar  explorer  and  part-time  editor 
founded  a  100-year  old  Minnesota  daily. 

Page  70. 

a  «  a 


.dent,  CAPITAL  CON.STRUCTION  —  One 
Washington,  D.  C.,  daily  aimounced 
plans  for  a  new  multi-million  dollar 
1.6^  building,  while  another  broke  ground  for 
an  annex  to  its  plant.  Page  75. 


Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  Mail  Room  Jurisdiction 

t’OR  A  DAILY  newspaper  in  the  200,000  circulation  bracket,  which 
is  generally  considered  the  better  organization  arrangement  for 
the  mailing  room— is  it  a  function  of  the  circulation  department  or 
should  it  be  classed  as  a  mechanical  operation  under  the  direction  of 
the  mechanical  superintendent?  Alternatively,  may  it  be  satisfactorily 
operated  under  “split”  jurisdiction? 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  mailing  room  has  traditionally 
been  a  function  of  the  circulation  department,  but  the  trend  to 
greater  mechanization  appears  to  make  it  more  advantageously  a 
mechanical  depaitment. 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

The  basic  problems  of  distribution  begin  the  very  moment  that 
papers  enter  the  mailing  room.  Since  the  circulation  manager  is 
responsible  for  distribution,  he  has  to  have  control  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  room. 

I  think  this  is  very  fundamental  and  I  think  it  would  be  fatal 
for  any  newspaper  to  classify  it  as  a  mechanical  operation  under  the 
direction  of  the  mechanical  superintendent.  Of  course  if  such  a  paper 
was  in  a  monopoly  town  it  probably  would  not  make  too  much 
difference. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  trend  to  greater  mechanization  in  the 
mailing  room,  but  this  is  a  problem  that  should  not  concern  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  but  rather  the  publisher  or  business  manager.  For 
instance,  when  we  mechanized  our  mailing  room  we  had  our  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  consult  with  our  circulation  manager,  and 
they  worked  it  out  together,  with  the  circulation  manager  taking 
advantage  of  the  superintendent’s  mechanical  know-how. 

It  comes  down  to  this:  The  day-by-day  operation  of  distribution 
is  the  important  thing  and  must  be  under  the  circulation  manager. 
If  there  are  mechanical  problems  to  be  met  or  plans  to  be  made, 
then  it  is  only  sensible  that  the  mechanical  superintendent  be  called 
in  for  consultation,  and  if  the  man  who  is  running  the  newspaper 
does  not  see  that  this  is  done,  he  is  not  a  very  good  publisher. 

2^  With  the  mail  room  operation  becoming  more  and  more  mechan¬ 
ized,  we  believe  definitely  that  for  a  daily  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  200,000  or  more,  the  mail  room  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  production  department.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
creased  mechanization  of  the  mailing  room  operation  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  most  important  for  the  circulation  department  to  devote  its 
entire  time  to  the  matter  of  circulation  selling  and,  therefore,  not  be 
bothered  with  the  problems  attendant  in  the  mail  room  and  trans¬ 
portation  divisions.  Certainly  circulation  selling,  promotion,  and  cir¬ 
culation  growth  represent  the  main  function  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  i\ny  responsibilities  in  addition  to  these  obviously  tend  to 
detract  from  their  efforts  in  obtaining  increased  circulation  heights. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  transferred  the  jurisdiction  of 
mail  room  and  transportation  from  the  circulation  department  to  the 
production  department.  It  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  for  all 
concerned. 

^  The  fact  that  the  mailroom  of  any  major  newspaper  probably 
has  within  it  a  considerable  amount  of  mechanical  equipment, 
does  not  seem  to  justify  classifying  the  mail  room  as  a  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  or  production  manager. 

{Continued  on  puge  61) 
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Bernard  Kalh,  sometime  correspondent  in  the  Antarctic  for  The  l\ew  York  Times,  tells  you 


How  it  feels  to  be  put  on  ice 


BY  WIRELESS  FROM  U.  S.  S.  EASTWIND 

Sat.,  Dec.  17:  Arrived  McMurdo  Sound.  Nice  place 
to  visit,  but  I’d  rather  live  in  Gough’s  (Ed.;  Times 
Square  groggery). 

Mon.,  Dec.  19:  Only  reason  I  write  this  in  my  diary 
is  because  I  am  positive  Saul  Pett  is  not  writing  it  in 
his.  He’s  A.  H  reporter,  and  both  of  us  took  a  stroll  on 
the  frozen  waters  of  McMurdo  Sound.  Suddenly  Pett 
slipped  through  crack.  Only  his  head  showed  above  ice. 

I  was  tempted  to  ignore  him  and  have  deep-freeze  all 
to  myself,  but  my  Boy  Scout  upbringing  won  out. 

W'ed.,  Dec.  28:  Byrd  and  a  bunch  of  us  reporters 
visited  the  first  Little  America  at  4:30  this  morning 
by  helicopter.  Temjjerature  and  me  both  below  zero. 
Byrd  in  fine  fettle.  By  way  of  celebration  Byrd  and  I 
boxed  round  or  two.  I  lost. 

What  are  you  doing  New  Year's? 

Sun.,  Jan.  1:  Observed  New  Year’s  Day  on  the  ice 
with  lonely,  unshapely  can  of  beer.  Wondered  what 
night  rewrite’s  up  to. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  26:  So  far  so  good.  Haven’t  used  phrase 
“Bottom  of  world”  in  any  story.  A.  P  man,  hy  contrast, 
crazy  about  it.  However,  both  of  us  having  hell  of  a 
time  trying  to  find  synonyms  for  “Ice.” 

Thurs.,  Feb.  2:  Have  switched  to  U.  S.  S.  Wyandot. 
Boys  aboard  have  been  pressing  me  to  ask  WHD  ( Times 
radio)  if  there  are  any  women  on  Soviet  expedition. 
Personally,  I’m  not  slightest  bit  interested;  have  my 
work.  It  would  have  been  rude,  though,  to  turn  down 
fellows  with  whom  I  share  explorer’s  life.  Answer  came 
back:  “Russians  have  fourteen  those  rarities.”  Took 
two  (2)  days  before  I  could  work  again. 

Sun.,  F eb.  .5:  Switched  to  U.  S.  S.  Eastwind  at  4  A.M. 
(why  must  everything  happen  middle  of  night?)  to 
race  to  L.  A.  (Little  America)  base  set  up  for  search 
for  seven  missing  airmen.  Before  boarding  ship,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  forced  to  spend  couple  hours  cruising  around 
McMurdo  in  landing  craft.  Had  a  little  fun  navigating 
the  landing  craft.  Scared  wits  out  of  local  killer  whales. 

Always  time  for  a  change 

Thurs.,  Feb.  9:  Priority  messages  dealing  with  air¬ 
men  are  tying  up  communications.  I’m  feeding  my 
stories  to  Antarctic  cod.  It  works  like  this.  Story  is 
written  and  turned  in.  New  facts  develop.  Check  with 
radio  shack  and  learn  original  story  not  gone  off.  So 


story  updated,  and  turned  in  again.  Again  new  facts 
develop.  Check  with  radio  shack;  learn  story  still  not 
gone  off —  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  However,  when  it  isn’t 
life  and  death  matter,  as  ’twas  in  the  case  of  lost  fliers. 
Navy  does  its  best  to  get  our  stories  out  fastest  possible. 

Fri.,  Feb.  JO:  Well,  I  just  returned  to  McMurdo  from 
base.  Learned  that  U.  S.  S.  Wyandot  was  being  sent  to 
L.  A.  Fliers  have  been  found  and  I  want  to  get  first- 
person  story.  Farewell,  McMurdo. 

Thurs.,  Feb.  16:  Am  back  at  L.  A.  for  nth  time.  Sur¬ 
vivors  recounted  some  of  details  but  say  they  must  keep 
juiciest  to  go  into  Saturday  Evening  Post  story  they’re 
writing.  C’est  la  guerre. 

Tues.,  March  6:  Switched  to  U.  S.  S.  Glacier.  Couple 
of  the  boys  singing  “IGY  (International  Geophysical 
Year)  1  Love  You.”  Temp,  down  to  .S  below.  Rumor 
making  rounds  that  if  she  doesn’t  depart  in  next  ten 
minutes.  Glacier  will  he  frozen  in  until  next  season. 
Remarkable  sense  of  humor  these  Navy  boys  have. 


Bernard  Kalb  has  worked  for  The  New  York  Times 
since  1946.  He  has  been  a  general  reporter  and  rewrite 
man.  Last  October,  smooth-shaven,  he  left  Times  Square 
for  Antarctica.  Five  months  later,  ready  for  the  trip 
home,  he  looked  the  part  of  a  veteran  Antarctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  beard  and  all.  As  you  can  see.  The  New  York 
Times  sends  its  reporters  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  if 
necessary,  to  get  a  story.  And  every  day,  working  as  a 
team,  these  staff  members  produce  a  newspaper  that 
is  lively,  informative,  interesting,  different  from  any 
other.  They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get  more 
out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 
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Evaluation  of  Packless  Mat  Fotosetter  Used 


'Asked;  Linofilm  Tests  Near 


To  Set  Bogus 


Dallas,  Tex. 


Sharp  Discussion  of  New  Methods 
Marks  ANPA  Mechanical  Meeting 


By  Jerry  Walker 


Dallas,  Tex. 


The  clay  of  the  packless  mat,  an  expensive  research 
project  for  half  a  dozen  years,  is  very  near,  but  some  news¬ 
paper  production  men  are  asking  questions  as  to  its  prac¬ 
tical  worth  as  a  time  and  money  saver. 

An  air  of  doubt  that  the  Mat  Pak  process  developed 
by  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  and  Kimberly-Clark  Cor¬ 
poration  will  materially  reduce  c'osts  in  the  stereotype  shop 
seeped  through  a  session  of  the  28th  annual  Mechanical 
Conference  or  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  4-6. 


described  the  Composer  as  es¬ 
sentially  a  table-top  device,  its 
working  sui-face  being  the  size 
of  a  standard  newspaper  page. 
An  optical  machine  permits  the 
enlargement  or  reduction  of 
type,  from  the  master  ma¬ 
chine’s  film  or  paper,  and  the 
left-or-right  arrangement  of 
copy  for  makeup  purposes. 
There  is  also  an  automatic  re¬ 
photographing  cycle  included. 

It  is  now  planned  to  install 
a  four-unit  Linofilm  in  a  New 
York  City  commercial  shop  this 
Summer  for  the  start  of  field 
tests,  Mr.  Rossetto  disclosed. 


Two  production  men  told  the 
Conference  that  Fotosetters  are 
being  used  in  their  shops  to 
relieve  the  conventional  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  of  the  bogus  reset¬ 
ting  burden. 

In  both  cases — the  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union-Tribune  —  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  working  satisfactorily 
to  both  unions  and  publishers, 
it  was  reported.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  paper  carries  out  the  job 
to  the  point  of  makeup.  San 
Diego  goes  a  step  beyond  to 
the  extent  of  proofing. 


The  production  of  mats  that 
would  require  no  hand-backing 
in  their  preparation  for  casting 
is  well  under  control,  reported 
Frank  J.  Stanezak  of  the 
ANPA  research  laboratory,  but 
he  conceded  that  another  year 
of  field  tests  might  be  necessary 
to  properly  evaluate  their 
worth. 
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More  Data  Requested 

His  statement  anticipated 
several  questions  from  delegates 
who  sought  some  exact  data 
that  would  indicate  the  poten¬ 
tials  of  Mat  Pak  in  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  time-saving  and  cost-sav¬ 
ing.  It  was  brought  out 
incidentally  that  about  a  dozen 
firms  are  working  on  packless 
mat  projects. 

A  second  news  highlight  of 
this  conference  which  recorded 
a  new  registration  high  of  1,200 
craftsmen,  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  wives  and  guests 
came  in  the  field  of  photocom¬ 
position. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  issued  a  special  re¬ 
port,  in  accordion  tabular  form, 
which  gave  a  rundown  on  the 
operations  in  12  newspaper 
plants  —  11  using  Intertype’s 
Fotosetter  and  one  the  Photon 
equipment.  Seven  of  the  dozen 
said  they  obtain  more  produc¬ 
tion,  chiefly  in  the  preparation 


of  difficult  display  advertising 
copy,  by  photocomposition  than 
by  hot  metal  methods.  Five 
said  the  reverse  was  true  and 
two  said  the  difference  was  un¬ 
known  up  to  this  point. 

Linofilm  About  Ready 

Within  a  few  months  a  third 
phototypesetting  system  will  be 
on  the  newspaper  scene,  the 
conference  was  told.  This  is 
Linofilm,  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company’s  research 
development  which  expresses  a 
different  concept  than  either 
the  Fotosetter  or  Photon.  A 
keyboard  unit  provides  tape 
electrically;  photographic  func¬ 
tions  are  performed  in  a 
separate  unit. 

In  all,  the  Linofilm  system 
involves  four  production  units. 
The  third  unit  in  the  .sequence 
is  for  corrections  on  the  film. 
Corrections  or  changes  can  be 
made  in  the  tape  before  pho¬ 
tography  and  later  corrections 
in  the  film  are  easily  made  by 
the  Corrector,  which  automati¬ 
cally  cuts  out  a  line  or  lines  of 
type  and  then  welds  in  new 
lines  healing  correct  type.  The 
fourth  unit,  called  a  Compo.ser, 
has  been  added  since  the  Lino¬ 
film  was  first  unveiled  in  the 
Linotype  plant  in  Brooklyn 
about  two  years  ago. 

Louis  Rossetto,  Mergenthaler 
technical  research  engineer. 


Mr.  Rossetto  explained  that 
the  Linofilm  unit  design  carries 
out  the  principles  of  production 
familiar  in  the  Comet-Teletype¬ 
setter  operation,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  ratio  of  work 
load  may  vary  as  much  as  two 
to  one  as  between  the  perfo¬ 
rator  machine  and  the  type- 
caster. 


attachment  to  the  photocom- 
posing  machines  which  would 
eliminate  present  darkroom  prO' 
cesses. 


Fotosetter  Developments 

Earl  Gotshall  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  illustrated 
the  proven  advantages  of  the 
Fotosetter  which  embodies  the 
circulating  matrix  principle  of 
producing  printing  material  in 
one  operation.  He  stressed  that 
the  time  lapse  from  keyboard 
to  makeup  is  only  about  five 
minutes. 

Photocomposition,  Mr.  Got¬ 
shall  said,  should  be  regarded 
in  its  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  alternate  rather 
than  a  substitute  method  of 
typesetting.  He  suggested  that 
newspaper  executives  consider 
the  installation  of  Fotosetter 
-shops  where  other  than  the 
regular  run  of  type  composition 
may  be  done,  such  things  as 
inter-office  material,  promotion 
cards,  etc. 

Intertype  has  in  experimental 
stage  a  system  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  cheaper  proofs  —  about 
eight  cents  per  full  page  size — 
and  both  Intertype  and  Lino¬ 
type  representatives  reported 
that  they  are  working  on  auto¬ 
matic  development  boxes  for 


A  lively  discussion  was  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  presentation  of 
three  papers  dealing  with  com¬ 
petitive  claims  for  machinery 
in  the  stereotype  shop.  Glenn 
Krueger  told  about  the  new 
features  of  the  Goss  Plate 
Perfector  and  Tension  Miller. 
1.  Tornberg  described  the  new 
standard  Wood  Pony  Autoplate, 
and  William  W.  Henderson 
sketched  the  M.A.N.  plate  cast¬ 
ing  equipment,  a  German  prod¬ 
uct,  which  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  is 
offering. 

Harry  C.  Eybers,  production 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
accused  the  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  of  putting  the  news¬ 
paper  craftsmen  “on  the  spot’’ 
with  their  employers  by  pro¬ 
claiming  perfection  in  plate 
casting  that  can’t  be  achieved 
even  with  the  latest  models.  He 
objected  to  adverti.sed  claims, 
he  said,  because  “our  publishers 
want  to  know  why,  after  they 
have  liought  the  equipment,  we 
can’t  reduce  the  time  or  labor 
involved  in  making  good 
plates.” 

Each  of  the  manufacturers’ 
spokesmen  pointed  a  finger 
good-naturedly  at  the  other  as 
the  guilty  one  in  making 
exaggerated  promises  of  per- 


(Continued  on  jmge  10) 
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formance.  Mr.  Tornberg  con¬ 
ceded  that  no  machine  has 
achieved  perfection  in  plate 
casting  but  he  said  the  use  of 
a  Wood  pre- register  machine 
would  help  to  reduce  the  time 
required  to  get  proper  plates. 
Mr.  Krueger  reported  that  Goss 
is  working  on  a  true  register 
machine  and  development  of  a 
three  -  plate  -  a  -  minute  casting 
machine  was  “right  on  the 
threshold.” 

Several  delegates  said  they 
might  be  more  interested  in  the 
German  machinery  if  they  could 
see  it  in  action.  Mr.  Henderson 
said  the  first  M.A.N.  automatic 
casting  machine  to  be  brought 
to  this  country  would  be  in¬ 
stalled  soon  in  a  plant  at 
Tenafly,  N.  J.  The  M.A.N.,  he 
stressed,  is  not  new  but  has 
been  serving  in  many  newspa¬ 
per  plants  abroad  for  a  long 
time.  One  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  said  he  had  seen  the 
equipment  perform  very  well 
in  two  Italian  newspaper  plants 
when  he  was  active  in  the 
Psychological  Warfare  Service. 

Offset  Printing  Projects 

The  conference  took  a  short 
flight  into  the  future  when 
SheiTvood  W.  Mebus  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  re¬ 
ported  on  progress  toward  the 
development  of  relief  offset 
printing  methods  for  daily 
newspapers.  It  is  believed,  he 
said  that  it  will  be  possible 
through  this  process  to  print 
papers  of  higher  quality  on 
poorer  grades  of  newsprint. 
The  laboratory  experiments,  he 
said,  cover  the  problems  of 
stereotyping  to  provide  multiple 
plates. 

John  W.  Park,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
said  he  hasn’t  given  up  yet  on 
his  own  dry  offset  printing  pro¬ 
cess.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  he  said,  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  paper  lint  when 
rough  newsprint  is  used  at  fast 
speed  on  long  runs.  He  envi¬ 
sions  the  process  primarily  for 
the  printing  of  special  supple¬ 
ments  by  the  larger  papers,  but 
Mr.  Park  added  that  it  would 
be  a  suitable  process  for  small 
daily  papers. 

Pleasant  Surprise 
The  packless  mat  flurry  of 
questions  and  answers  followed 
Mr.  Stanczak’s  statement  that 
■“you  may  be  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  with  what  you  can  do” 
if  Mat  Pak  is  evaluated  in  in¬ 


dividual  plants.  He  added  that 
some  potential  users  and  pres¬ 
ent  users  have  expressed  a 
desire  for  the  material  (1)  if 
it  improves  the  quality  of  print¬ 
ing,  (2)  if  it  saves  only  as 
much  as  two  minutes  on  the 
starter  page,  (3)  if  it  provides 
an  answer  to  the  shortage  of 
manpower  in  the  stereo  shop, 
and  (4)  if  it  frees  some  men 
from  the  packing  operation  to 
handle  other  jobs  such  as  proc¬ 
essing  ad  plates. 

Mat  Pak,  he  explained,  is  a 
material  which  flows,  under 
roller  pressure,  into  the  non¬ 
printing  areas  and  results  in 
an  even  surface  for  all  depth 
areas. 

Assuming  that  the  Mat  Pak 
process  will  do  all  that  is  de¬ 
sired,  what  information  is 
available  as  to  the  potential 
savings  in  manpower,  time, 
cost,  etc.?  inquired  Vernon  R. 
Spitaleri,  research  director  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Spitaleri,  a  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Department,  said  he  wondered 
if  Mat  Pak  did  not  entail  addi¬ 
tional  time  in  the  drying  cycle 
and  extra  equipment  in  order  to 
obtain  consistent  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Stanczak  referred  the 
delegates  to  a  study  made  by 
the  Kimberly-Clark  people  on 
a  large  newspaper.  This  showed 
that  hand-packing  of  mats  was 
costing  $174,000  a  year,  $74,000 
of  the  expense  being  overtime. 
The  Mat  Pak  process  involved 
an  investment  of  $28,000. 

Permits  Other  Work 

He  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  these  co.st  figures,  Mr. 
Spitaleri  said.  He  desired 
some  factual  data  on  the 
number  of  situations  eliminated, 
etc.  It  was  obvious  that  some 
newspapers  would  incur  an  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  with  Mat  Pak,  Mr. 
Stanczak  replied. 

William  G.  Dorriss,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Den 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
volunteered  the  information 
that  there  was  no  saving  in 
manpower  by  the  use  of  Mat 
Pak  but  it  freed  men  from  the 
packing  table  to  work  on  the 
casting  machines  and  it  resulted 
in  saving  time  at  .starter  dead¬ 
line  “if  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  doesn’t  take  it  away.” 

What  is  being  done  about 
non-pack  mats  for  the  “stove¬ 
pipe”  papers,  Roy  Durie,  stereo 
superintendent  of  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune,  wanted 
to  know.  He  asserted  that  this 
was  “another  case”  of  where 
the  small  papers  that  use  tubu¬ 
lar  presses  were  being  denied 
access  to  the  secrets  of  the 


business.  Mr.  Stanczak  denied 
this  categorically,  explaining 
that  the  mats  for  tubular 
plates  present  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  than  that  in¬ 
volved  in  mats  for  semi-cylin- 
drical  presses. 

“All  I  want,”  said  Mr.  Durie, 
“is  a  half  a  dozen  of  those 
special  mats  you  have  in  the 
laboratory,  without  any  litera¬ 
ture.  We’ll  do  the  rest.  Will 
you  send  them  to  us?” 

Mr.  Stanczak  replied,  “No.” 

However,  Mr.  Durie  got  an 
immediate  promise  of  some 
mats  from  another  manufac¬ 
turer  (Merchants  Matrix  Co. 
of  Chicago). 

Joe  Goggin  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  Supply  Co.  disclosed 
that  a  group  of  stereotypers 
is  developing  a  paper  mat  that 
gives  absolute  surface  fidelity 
when  it  is  stamped  out  cold. 
No  water  is  used  in  the  mat,  he 
said. 

Dimensional  Stability 

In  the  same  field  of  no-shrink 
mats  (those  that  are  dimen¬ 
sionally  stable  and  therefore  of 
particular  interest  to  stereo¬ 
typers  engaged  in  preparing 
plates  for  color),  Robert  Travis 
of  Color  Production  Service 
said  that  his  experiments  over 
a  period  of  five  years  with  glass 
fiber  mats  are  getting  closer 
to  the  point  of  marketing. 

A  score  of  newspapers  have 
been  cooperating  in  the  re¬ 
search,  he  said,  and  at  least 
one  has  already  printed  color 
comics  in  perfect  register  with 
the  aid  of  the  mats.  In  some 
tests,  he  said,  the  25th  cast  has 
been  as  true  as  the  original.  In 
molding  and  scorching  time,  the 
glass-fiber  mats  take  from  five 
to  ten  minutes,  as  compared 

Western  Style 
Fun  Provided 

Entertainment  provided  for 
the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
was  in  the  western  style. 

The  Dallas  newspapers  — 
Morning  News,  Times  Herald 
and  Wall  Street  Journal  ( South¬ 
west  edition)  —  chartered  20 
buses  and  took  the  group  from 
the  plush  airconditioned  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel  to  the  Mesquite 
Rodeo  on  Sunday  evening. 

Prior  to  a  stellar  perform¬ 
ance  by  some  of  the  best-known 
cow  pokes  in  Texas,  1,090 
chuck  wagon  meals  were  served. 
An  unbilled  attraction  was  a 
performance  by  Ben  Shulman, 
the  New  York  machinery  deal¬ 
er,  astride  a  prize  show  horse. 
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Additional  coverage  of  the  | 
ANPA  .Mechanical  Conference  ^ 
appears  on  pages  81  through  86 
of  this  issue. 


with  25  minutes  for  conven¬ 
tional  mats,  he  said. 

The  presence  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  newspaper  production 
men  from  the  South — this 
ANPA  conference  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Divi-  ‘ 
sion  Mechanical  Department  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  Association — was  noted 
at  each  of  the  seven  working 
sessions.  The  Southerners  were 
especially  active  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  the  Monday  night 
meeting  devoted  to  smaller 
newspapers’  problems. 

In  this  informal  discussion 
period  ideas  were  exchanged  on 
a  wide  range  of  production 
techniques.  The  smaller  paper.<; 
appeared  to  be  showing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  lines  of  fur¬ 
niture — storage  racks,  cabinets, 
work  tables,  etc. — which  have 
been  devised  for  special  use  in 
dispatch  rooms  and  composing 
rooms.  Two  firms  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  hall  displayed  items  that 
have  been  inspired  or  designed 
by  newspaper  people. 

Direct  Printing 

Direct  printing  from  en¬ 
graved  plates  was  another  sub¬ 
ject  and  considerable  advice  was 
offered  on  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  methods  for  holding  plates  on 
the  cylinder.  Don  Shortell  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
told  of  good  results  with  a 
brush-on  adhesive  (“just  plain 
goock”)  instead  of  gummed 
tape  for  applying  a  magnesium 
plate  to  the  saddle  plate.  To 
remove  the  printing  plate,  he 
said,  the  entire  combination  is 
thrown  into  the  melting  pot  and 
the  mag  plate  is  retrieved. 

Tubular  press  operators  de¬ 
scribed  the  solution  of  problems 
involved  in  going  to  30-inch 
newsprint  rolls.  There  was  also 
considerable  talk  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  plastic  base  material. 
Several  men  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  availability  of 
quick-copying  machines,  such  as 
those  used  in  offices,  which 
would  handle  copy  as  large  as 
full  newspaper  page  size. 

There  were  other  reports 
dealing  with  the  use  of  alu¬ 
minum  in  electronic  engraving 
machines,  this  metal  having 
been  found  to  have  quality  su¬ 
perior  to  plastic  when  mats  are 
necessary.  Particular  interest 
was  shown  in  two  machines 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Proof  of  "No-Partv’  Press 
In  Editorial  Independence 


Visits  with  Editors  of  New  York 
Dailies  Bear  Out  This  Judgment 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

New  York  newspaper  editors  and  professional  editorial 
writers  place  high  value  on  their  political  independence. 

Talks  with  personal  pronoun  editors  and  anonymous  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate  who  help  New  York  City’s 
millions  understand  the  news  offer  proof  that  what  exists 
is  a  “no-party,”  rather  than  a  “one-party”  press. 

As  for  the  forthcoming  Presidential  race,  no  official  com¬ 
mitments  have  been  made,  other  than  a  front  page  Herald 


influence,”  Mr.  Hearst  con¬ 
tinued. 

“As  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  I  listen  to 
the  pros  and  cons  of  my  editors. 
People  can  and  should  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  as  long  as  they 
have  good  reasons  to  support 
them.  Thus  our  papers,  indi¬ 
vidually  edited,  do  not  always 
support  the  same  candidates.” 

“I  try  to  do  as  I  think  Pop 
would  have  done  when  he  was 
in  the  40*3,  rather  than  his 
80’s,”  Mr.  Hearst  said  twice 
when  interviewed  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 


kins  Ji'.  and  Rube  Goldberg; 
and  Sam  Day,  managing  editor. 

After  these  conferences,  the 
page  is  prepared  for  the  next 
day’s  paper. 

Mr.  Neville  shares  the  actual 
editorial  writing  on  the  Mirror 
with  George  E.  Sokolsky,  the 
columnist.  Of  the  six  major 
editorials  published  each  week 
(the  Sunday  Mirror  has  no  edi¬ 
torial  page),  each  writes  about 
three.  They  agree  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  who  is  to  do  the  writ¬ 
ing  by  telephone.  Mr.  Sokolsky 
works  in  his  New  York  apart¬ 
ment. 

Copies  of  editorials  go  to 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  the  Mirror’s 
publisher,  and  each  Tuesday,  he 
presides  over  a  general  editorial 
and  promotion  conference. 

Mr.  Neville  has  found  that  a 
good  source  for  editorial  ideas 
and  for  short  editorials  are 
Mirror  copy  boys.  'They  range 


Tribune  editorial  urging  Ike  to 
ran  again,  but  as  of  today  it 
appears  that  only  the  Post  will 
wave  the  Democratic  banner. 

Not  Blindly  Partisan 

Certain  it  is  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  no  longer  blindly 
partisan.  Even  the  Post,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  A.  Wechsler, 
editor,  may  sit  this  one  out 
should  Lau.sche  or  some  other 
“unacceptable”  dark  horse  win 
the  Democratic  nomination. 

“Chir  newspapers  are  em¬ 
phatically  not  party  papers,”  in¬ 
sisted  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  He  person¬ 
ally  signs  the  opinions  he  writes 
in  the  Journal  American.  His 
recent  “Open  Letter  to  Ike” 
was  critical  of  the  President, 
calling  on  him  to  send  modern 
arms  to  Korea  to  stem  commu¬ 
nist  aggression. 

Young  Ogden  R.  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  remarked  that  “every¬ 
one  thinks  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  Republican  newspaper,” 
but  he  brought  out  a  folder  of 
editorials  and  called  special  at¬ 
tention  to  those  critical  of  the 
Republican  Administration. 

There  was  also  one  praising 
Democratic  Governor  Averell 
Harriman  and  another  com¬ 
mended  Adlai  Stevenson  and  his 
supporter,  Thomas  K.  Finletter, 
for  constructive  criticism  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

“A  newspaper  editor  and  his 
page  should  at  all  times  be 
completely  independent,  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  the  facts  and 
the  justice  inherent  in  any 
given  situation,”  said  Mr.  Reid. 

“A  newspaper’s  editorial  page 
should  represent  the  conscience 
of  America  and  the  free  world. 
It  thus  performs  a  public  func¬ 
tion  impossible  in  the  same 


sense  to  radio  or  TV,” 

“We  are  not  committed,”  said 
Charles  Merz,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  “We  are  not 
Republican  or  Democratic.  We 
are  completely  independent.  We 
call  the  shots  as  we  see  them. 
During  the  last  six  Presidential 
campaigns  we  have  supported 
three  Democratic  and  three  Re¬ 
publican  candidates.” 

The  News  is  for  Eisenhower 
and  Nixon,  But,  steadfast  to  a 
policy  personally  announced 
Aug.  5,  1942  by  the  late  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  the  paper 
will  not  countenance  “servile 
fawning”  on  any  Administra¬ 
tion  in  power  or  seeking  elec¬ 
tion.  It  retains  the  independent 
right  to  criticize. 

“Many  think  that  the  Mirror 
is  Republican,  but  it  is  not,” 
said  Glenn  Neville,  editor  of 
that  morning  tabloid  which  oc¬ 
cupies  a  special  niche  in  the 
Hearst  group.  “We  are  sup¬ 
porting  Ike  because  we  think  he 
is  a  good  man.  We  are  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper.” 

Set  Hearst  Policies 

Major  Hearst  policies  are  set 
by  two  editorial  committees. 
One  repre.sents  the  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  group,  which  includes 
the  Journal-American.  The  other 
deliberates  for  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  group  which  embraces 
the  Mirror.  The  former  com¬ 
mittee  met  recently  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Some  new  editorial  campaign 
was  likely  to  be  hatched,  Mr. 
Hearst  said.  It  will  probably 
follow  what  has  been  a  recent 
large-scale  Hearst  crusade  on 
behalf  of  national  highway  im¬ 
provement  which  is  nearing 
success,  for  which  the  Hearst 
press  must  be  given  due  credit. 

“We’ve  always  felt  that  edi¬ 
torial  pages  exert  a  powerful 


The  elder  Hearst  often  pro¬ 
fessed  he  would  rather  be  “cor¬ 
rect  than  consistent.”  During 
the  many  years  he  was  boss, 
his  newspapers  switched  from 
Democrat  to  Republican  support 
and  back  again  many  times.  A 
key  Hearst  policy  was  and  is  to 
hire  talented  men  and  give  them 
their  head. 

John  Watson  edits  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Journal- 
American.  Formerly  a  re-write 
man,  he  has  been  writing  edi¬ 
torials  for  five  years.  He  was 
promoted  to  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  a  few  months  ago. 
He  and  Bill  Hearst  are  in  fre¬ 
quent  telephone  communication. 
Mr.  Watson,  a  Democrat,  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  wrote  during  the 
last  campaign  and  voted  for 
Eisenhower. 

From  Far  and  Wide 

The  Journal-American  has  a 
widely  scattered  staff  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers  whose  copy  is 
carried  on  the  Hearst  wire.  All 
of  these  editorials  go  first  to 
Mr.  Hearst.  Some  he  marks 
“MUST  GO.”  Others  can  be 
used  or  not  at  the  option  of 
local  editors. 

There  will  be  seven  to  10  edi¬ 
torials  each  night  on  the  Hearst 
wire.  'They  will  be  written  by 
Jose  Rodriquez,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  or  Charles  Ryckman, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  or,  if 
on  the  National  Highways  Bill, 
by  William  Lampe,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

Mr.  Watson  confers  daily  with 
the  Joumal-American’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Seymour  Berkson;  E.  F. 
Tompkins,  who,  besides  signe<l 
commentaries,  also  contributes 
to  the  unsigned  editorials  of  the 
paper;  Nat  Glasser  and  Arthur 
Foley  editorial  staff  men.  Oc¬ 
casionally  attending  will  be  the 
editorial  cartoonists,  Burris  Jen¬ 


in  age  from  20  to  2.5.  Most  are 
college  graduates.  Six  months 
ago,  Mr.  Neville  offered  $10  for 
editorial  material  submitted  by 
a  copy  boy  which  he  used. 

“We  have  discovered  some 
good  talent  this  way,”  Mr. 
Neville  said.  “One  copy  boy 
graduate,  John  McBride,  now 
helps  make  up  the  editorial 
page.” 

Mr.  Neville  came  to  New 
York  in  19.‘16  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver.  First 
he  was  a  re-write  man,  later  be¬ 
came  night  city  editor.  He  was 
holding  that  job  in  1942  when 
he  was  named  chief  editorial 
writer.  The  next  year  he  was 
promoted  to  executive  editor. 
He  has  been  editor  since  1945. 

Mr.  Wechsler,  who  has  been 
the  Post’s  editor  for  seven 
years,  after  having  been  its 
Washington  corre.spondent,  con¬ 
sults  with  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 
lisher,  on  all  major  editorial 
stands.  There  are  no  formal 
regular  conferences.  Mrs.  Schiff 
reads  all  major  editorials  prior 
to  publication.  Mr.  Wechsler 
writes  most  of  them.  Paul 
Sann,  executive  editor,  contrib¬ 
utes  occasionally,  as  does  Wil¬ 
liam  Dufty  Mr.  Wechsler’s  as¬ 
sistant  and  general  researcher. 

’The  Crisp  Style 

Possibly  as  far  to  the  right 
as  the  Post  is  to  the  left  is  the 
morning  News.  Often  News  and 
Post  editorials  hit  the  same 
topic  the  same  day.  They  are 
completely  opposite  in  point  of 
view. 

Authoring  most  of  the  News 
editorials  is  Reuben  Maury,  one 
time  Montana  lawyer  wbo  refers 
to  himself  as  a  “professional 
editorial  writer.”  For  10  years 
until  1947,  he  wrote  editorials 
for  the  isolationist  News  and 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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NEA  Contest  Winners: 

Pontiac  Press  Captures 
3  First  Place  Awards 


Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
scored  three  first  place  honors, 
including  the  Sweepstakes  A- 
ward  which  it  shared  jointly 
with  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser,  a  weekly,  in  the 
1956  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
tests,  conducted  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Editorial  Association. 

The  Pontiac  Press  took  first 
honors  for  general  excellence 
among  dailies,  scored  first  for 
typography  and  captured  the 
Sweepstakes  Trophy  in  the 
daily  division,  the  latter  award 
being  given  for  the  first  time 
this  year  to  newspapers  which 
had  won  highest  honors  in  pre¬ 
vious  NEA  contests. 

89  Awards  Given 

Another  multiple  winner  — 
Lewisberg  (Pa.)  Union  Coiinty 
Standard-Journal  —  won  first 
place  awards  in  general  ex¬ 
cellence  for  weeklies  (2,500  - 
6,000)  circulation)  and  excel¬ 
lence  in  typography  in  the 
same  circulation  category. 

A  total  of  89  awards  were 
presented  here  June  7  at  the 
Awards  Night  banquet,  mark¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  71st  an¬ 
nual  NEA  convention,  which 
continues  through  June  9,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  post-convention 
tour  through  Kentucky. 

In  the  daily  division,  judges 
of  the  general  excellence  con¬ 
test,  in  which  the  Pontiac 
Press  received  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  plaque,  commented 
in  part,  as  follows: 

“A  factor  that  played  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  final  judg¬ 
ing  was  the  general  excellence 
of  local  reporting,  still  the 
backbone  of  every  worthwhile 
newspaper.  Use  of  local  editor¬ 
ials  were  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule.  Judges  leaned 
in  favor  of  those  dailies  whose 
editors  had  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  on  community 
problems.  Too  many  dailies 
took  the  ‘easy  way’  and  were 
content  to  fill  their  editorial 
pages  with  syndicated  columns 
without  giving  expression  to 
the  paper’s  own  views  on  vital 
subjects.  Too  often  papers  de¬ 
voted  their  editorial  columns 
to  weighing  the  problems  a- 
broad  or  in  Washington,  leav¬ 
ing  local  issues  quietly  alone. 
Some  papers  avoid  expressing 
an  editorial  opinion  of  their 
own  and  blandly  label  their 
editorial  page  an  ‘opinion’  page 


serving  as  purveyors  of  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  ...” 

Three  Dailies  Oted 
The  judges  cited  the  Pontiac 
Press  for  its  “overall  excell¬ 
ence”  in  all  major  categories, 
including  the  use  of  color,  of 
the  general  excellence  contest. 
They  noted  the  Press’  “Head¬ 
line  dress  is  uniform  con¬ 
servative,  but  in  pleasing  bal¬ 
ance  from  eight-column  banner 
lines  to  its  smallest  one-column 
heads.  Its  ad  makeup  is  at¬ 
tractive  throughout  the  inside 
pages  allowing  for  a  free  flow 
of  news.  The  sharp  appearance 
of  its  news  pictures  through¬ 
out  the  paper  helps  to  build 
leader  traffic  on  the  inside 
pages.” 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News, 
second  place  winner  in  the 
daily  division  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times,  third  place 
winner,  were  cited  for  their 
bold  headline  treatment,  with 
contrasting  heads,  and  their 
excellent  appearance  from  the 
standpoint  of  makeup  and  good 
press  work. 

Following  are  the  top  award 
winners  in  each  category  of 
the  NEA’s  Better  Newspapers 
Contest : 

General  Excellence 

DaUy  Division: 

FIRST — Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
SECOND — San  Jose  (Calif.)  News 
THIRD — Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
Weekly  Division,  Circulation  Under 
1,000: 

FIRST — Heron  Lake  (Minn.)  News 
SECOND — Cadott  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
THIRD— Sioeo  City  (Iowa)  Herald 
Weekly  Division,  Circulation  from 
1,000  to  2,500: 

FIRST — Coolidge  (Ariz.)  Examiner 
SECOND — Ida  Grove  (Iowa)  Ida 
Co.  Pioneer  Record 
THIRD — Tallassee  (Ala.)  Tribune 
Weekly  Division,  Circulation  from 
2,500  to  6,000: 

FIRST — Lewisburg  (Pa.)  Union 
County  Standard- Journal 
SECOND — Detroit  Lakes  (Minn.) 
Tribune 

THIRD— Cfintonoille  (Wis.)  Gazette 
Weekly  Division,  Suburban  or  Com¬ 
munity  Weeklies: 

FIRST— Chicago  (III.)  Park  Forest 
Star 

SECOND — Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger 
THIRD — Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  Upper 
Darby  News 

Community  Service 
FIRST — Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat 

SECOND  —  Watsonville  (Calif.) 

Register  Pajaronian 
THIRD — Sanford  (Maine)  Tribune 

Service  to  AKricnPure 
Newspapers  Over  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Macon  ( Ga. )  Telegraph 
SECOND — Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal 

THIRD — Amery  (Wis.)  Free  Press 


Newspapers  Under  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Farwell  (Tex.)  State  Line 
Tribune 

SECOND— Nepfci  (Utah)  Times- 
News 

THIRD — Gamer  (Iowa)  Leader 
Best  Editorial 

FIRST — Oxford  (Ohio)  Press,  Bob 
White,  editor 

SECOND — Mount  Dora  (Fla.)  Topic, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Norris  Reese,  editor 
THIRD — Stateboro  (Ga.)  Bulloch 
Herald,  Leodel  Coleman,  editor 

Herrick  Editorial  Award 
FIRST  —  Franklin  (La.)  Banner- 
Tribune,  Robert  J.  Angrers.  Jr. 
SECOND — Cheraw  (S.  C.)  Chronicle, 
A.  M.  Secrest 

THIRD — Durant  (Miss.)  News,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Brannon  Smith 

Special  Issue 

Newspapers  Over  2,000  Circulation : 
FIRST  —  Ithaca,  (Mich.)  Gratiot 
County  Herald 

SECOND — Iowa  Falls  (Iowa)  Citizen 
THIRD — Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune 
Newspapers  Under  2,000  Circtdation: 
FIRST — McClusky  (N.  D.)  Gazette 
SECOND — Kimberly  (Idaho)  Adver¬ 
tiser 

THIRD — Sutherlin  (Ore.)  Sun 
Best  Use  of  Photographs 
Newspapers  Over  2,000  Circulation : 
FIRST— Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian 

SECOND — Montezuma  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
publican 

THIRD — Homewood  (Ala.)  Shades 
Valley  Sun 

Newspapers  Under  2,000  Circulation : 
FIRST — Orlando  (Fla.)  Comer  Cup¬ 
board 

SECOND  —  Burton  (Ohio)  Geauga 
News 

THIRD — Frankenmuth  (Mich.)  News 
Best  News  Picture 

FIRST  —  Mansfield  (Mass.)  News, 
Richard  B.  Yager 

SECOND  —  Lewisburg  (Penna.) 

Standard-Journal,  John  F.  Quiglev 
THIRD— Netc  York  City  (N.  Y.) 
Town  &  Village,  William  Stuart 
Excellence  in  Typography 
Daily  Division : 

FIRST — Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
SECOND — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury 

THIRD — Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune 
Weeklies  Under  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Frankenmuth  (Mich.)  News 
SECOND — Farwell  (Tex.)  State  Line 
Tribune 

THIRD  —  Buffalo  Center  (Iowa) 
Tribune 

Weeklies  from  2,000  to  6,000  Circula¬ 
tion  : 

FIRST  —  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  Union 
County  Standard- Journal 
SECOND — Eaton  (Ohio)  Register 
Herald 

THIRD — Lake  Mills  (Iowa)  Graphic 
Suburban  or  Community  Weeklies: 
FIRST — Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec¬ 
centric 

SECOND— Wpondofte  (Mich.)  Trib¬ 
une 

THIRD — Dearborn  (Mich.)  Guide 
Best  Advertising  Idea  or  Promotion 
FIRST — Cullman  ( Ala. )  Times 
SECOND  —  Winter  Park  (Fla.) 
Herald 

THIRD — Colorado  City  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord 

Best  Column 
On  One  Topic: 

FIRST — Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Journal, 
Gene  Sullivan,  "The  Coffee  Grind¬ 
er” 

SECOND — Duncannon  (Pa.)  Record, 
Richard  Swank,  "C  A  V  A” 
THIRD  —  Riverside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Enterprise,  Garland  Griffin,  "The 
Partyline” 

On  Variety  of  Topics: 

FIRST  —  Salem  (Ind.)  Republican 
Leader,  Russ  Metz,  "The  Pied 
Piper” 

SECOND— Wolf  on  (N.  Y.)  Reporter, 
John  Peterson,  Rube  Rustic's  "The 
Horn” 

THIRD — Algona  (Iowa)  Upper  Des 
Moines,  Mrs.  Grace  Sigsbee,  "Wom¬ 
an’s  World” 


First  J’Major  (*07)  1 

Gets  Degree — At  Last 

Homer  Croy,  listed  in 
“Who’s  Who”  as  “the  first 
student  of  the  first  school  of  | 
journalism  in  the  world,  the 
University  of  Missouri,”  this 
week  received  the  university’s 
degree  of  doctor  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

What  “Who’s  Who”  doesn’t 
say  is  that  Mr.  Croy,  now  a 
resident  of  New  York  and 
the  author  of  26  books,  was 
al.so  the  first  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  to  flunk  out  of  college. 
That  was  back  in  1907. 

The  young  Croy  became  a 
newspaper  reporter,  then 
came  to  New  York  to  write 
books  and  magazine  stories. 
He’s  done  so  successfully  for 
52  years. 


Best  News  Story 

Newspapers  Over  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Dalton  (Ga.)  Citizen  and 
News,  Mark  Pace  and  Lloyd  Gul- 
ledge 

SECOND  —  Eldora  (Iowa)  Hardin 
County  Index,  Max  Van  Derveer 
THIRD  —  Middlesboro  ( Ky. )  Daily 
News,  M.  R.  Guthrie 
Newspapers  Under  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Rogue  River-Medford  (Ore.) 

Times,  Maxwell  L.  Thayer 
SECOND— Littleton  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 

server,  Bill  Pierce 

THIRD — Bayard  (Iowa)  News,  Ken 
Robinson 

Best  Feature  Story 
Newspapers  Over  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Jenkintown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Chronicle,  Joe  McMahon 
SECOND — Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 

Daily  News,  Anne  Fries 
THIRD — Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal, 
Jim  Phillips 

Newspapers  Under  2,000  Circulation: 
FIRST— Both  (N.  Y.)  Steuben  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Wally  Page 
SECOND — Central  City  (Ky.)  Times- 
Argus,  Amos  Stone 
THIRD — Janesville  (Minn.)  Argus, 
Mark  Hauck 

Classified  Advertising 
Newspapers  Over  4,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus 
SECOND — Arlington  Heights  (Ill.) 
Herald 

THIRD— Connefton  (Ind.)  News 
Newspapers  Under  4,000  Circulation: 
FIRST — Dos  Palos  (Calif.)  Star 
SECOND— Belleville  (Kans.)  Tele¬ 
scope 

THIRD — Stanley  (N.  D.)  Mountrail 
County  Promoter 

Self  Promotion 

FIRST — Riverhead  (N.  Y.)  News- 
Review 

SECOND — Lafayette  (Calif.)  Sun 
THIRD — Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger 

Sweepstakes 

WEEKLY — New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser 

DAILY — Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 


UN  Series 

New  Bedford,  Mas.'^. 
“Ten  Years  of  the  UN  .  .  . 
Soviet’s  Greatest  Hoax,”  a 
series  of  articles  by  Edward  B. 
Simmons,  has  been  reprinted  in 
booklet  form  by  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Times. 
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[  4Newsinen  Warn  of  Peril 
In  Contempt  Citation 


Four  newspapermen,  claiming 
they  are  innocent  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  charges  recently  voted 
against  them  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  a  result  of  their  refusal  to 
answer  questions  before  the 
Eastland  Committee  last  Winter, 
warn  that  this  action  constitutes 
a  “challenge  to  free  journalism 
in  the  U.S.”  and  urge  other 
newsmen  to  “realize  their  stake 
in  the  fight  for  vindication  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  us.” 

Two  of  the  men — William  A. 
Price,  then  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Robert  Shelton, 
a  copyreader  for  the  New  York 
Times  —  invoked  the  First 
Amendment  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  stating  the  probe  was  an 
invasion  of  press  freedom.  The 
other  two — Alden  Whitman,  a 
Times  copyreader,  and  Seymour 
Peck  of  the  Times  Sunday  de¬ 
partment — refused  to  cooperate 
on  the  ground  that  jurisdiction 
was  lacking.  Mr.  Price  was  sub¬ 
sequently  discharged  by  the 
News  and  has  just  obtained  his 
masters  degree  at  the  School 
of  Government,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  other  three  are 
still  employed  at  the  Times. 

Text  of  Letter 

The  following  letter,  directed 
to  the  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  signed  by  all  four, 
sets  forth  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  Eastland  inquiry 
and  the  contempt  action: 

“We  are  four  New  York 
newspapermen  against  whom 
contempt  citations  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  voted  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  Three  of  us  are 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  one  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  News.  We  are 
innocent  of  the  contempt 
charges,  and  we  would  like  to 
make  our  position  clear  with 
respect  to  the  Eastland  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  of  last  January. 

“The  Eastland  inquiry  was 
billed  as  an  investigation  of 
Communist  infiltration  of  the 
press.  As  it  developed,  however, 
^  it  became  apparent  that  Senator 
Eastland’s  main  target  was  the 
New  York  Times.  Thus  the  in¬ 
quiry  displayed  an  amazing  lack 
of  specific  interest  in  commun¬ 
ism,  past  or  present,  but  it  did 
show  an  acute  interest  in  the 
internal  operations  of  the 
Times. 

“Before  the  public  hearirigs 
>  began,  each  of  us  assessed  the 

1  inquiry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  relationship  to  it  as 
witnesses  and  each  of  us  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  own  conclusions. 


In  some  respects  we  arrived  at 
similar  conclusions,  and  in  other 
respects,  of  course,  our  posi¬ 
tions  differed. 

Purpose  of  Inquiry  Unknown 

“We  believe  the  conclusions 
we  shared  in  common  are  of 
significance  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  We  felt  that  a  Senate 
committee’s  right  of  inquiry  is 
not  unrestricted,  and  specifically 
that  the  inquiry  must  be  di¬ 
rected  at  some  valid  legislative 
purpose.  None  of  us  yet  knows 
the  legislative  purpose  of  the 
Eastland  inquiry,  although  we 
all  sought  to  discover  what  it 
might  have  been. 

“Secondly,  we  doubted  the 
propriety  of  the  inquiry  because 
it  sought  information  of  private 
citizens  as  to  their  political 
opinions,  affiliations  and  associ¬ 
ations.  The  citizen,  as  we  see 
it,  is  secured  in  these  rights  by 
the  First  Amendment,  and  it 
therefore  lies  beyond  the  power 
of  Senator  Eastland  to  compel 
answers  that  would  unwarrant¬ 
ably  abridge  them. 

“Thirdly,  we  felt  that  the 
Eastland  inquiry,  by  its  evident 
vindictive  nature,  was  less  of 
an  investigation  than  it  was  a 
public  prosecuton  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  called  before  it.  Witnes¬ 
ses  were  not  judged  upon  their 
character  and  integrity  as  news¬ 
paper  men,  nor  upon  their  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation,  but  solely 
upon  their  willingness  to  inform. 
In  two  of  our  cases  the  witnes¬ 
ses  were  dismissed  without  re¬ 
gard  for  their  testimony  and 
its  possible  value  once  they 
refused  to  name  names.  This 
attitude  toward  witnesses  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether 
the  inquiry  was  trespassing  on 
a  function  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  government,  thus 
violating  the  principle  of  sep¬ 
aration  of  powers. 

Personal  Political  Opinions 

“Furthermore,  we  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  implications 
of  the  hearings  in  terms  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  News¬ 
papermen  were  a.sked  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Eastland  to  account  for 
their  personal  political  opin¬ 
ions  under  pain  of  contempt. 
The  right  to  skewer  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  what  he  has 
thought  in  the  past,  what  he 
thinks  now,  or  what  he  may 
think  in  the  future  would  sure¬ 
ly  be  a  big  step  in  the  direction 
o  f  authoritarian  journalism 
wherein  the  prime  test  of  a 
newspaperman  is  his  politic.nl 
conformity. 


“As  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger  said  in  a  Senate  speech 
last  Jan.  12: 

“  ‘It  (the  Eastland  inquiry) 
is  dangerous  because  it  points 
the  way  to  coercive  pressure 
on  the  editorial  policies  of  any 
newspaper  which  offends  temp¬ 
orarily  anyone  in  the  position 
to  investigate.  It  creates  the 
threat  that,  by  the  very  act 
of  investigating  one  newspaper 
and  not  another,  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  may  single 
out  a  segment  of  the  press 
which  reports  facts  or  favors 
editorial  policies  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  those  of  a  particular 
committee.’ 

“The  freedom  of  the  press 
is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  nor 
is  it  the  bare  right  to  publish 
a  newspaper.  It  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  of  the  press, 
from  publisher  to  copy  bjy.  It 
can  be  impaired  as  much  by 
attrition  as  by  assault  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  greater  peril  may  be 
by  attrition. 

Lippmann  Quoted 

“In  this  connection  we  would 
call  attention  to  Walter  Lipp- 
mann’s  remarks  in  his  syndi¬ 
cated  column  of  Jan.  10.  He 
said  in  part : 

“  ‘The  crucial  question  posed 
by  the  Eastland  Committee  is 
whether  Congress  has  the 
power  to  censor  the  individual 
employes  of  a  newspaper. 

“  ‘Once  it  is  the  accepted 
principle  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  set  up  standards  of 
newspaper  employment,  the  in¬ 
ner  spirit  and  the  practical 
meaning  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  will  be  deeply  impaired. 

“  .  .  The  First  Amendment 

was  not  adopted  in  order  to 
favor  newspapermen  and  make 
them  privileged  characters.  It 
was  adopted  because  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  cannot  exist  without  a 
free  press.  One  of  the  prime 
duties  of  free  journalists  is 
that  they  should  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities  preserve  in¬ 
tact  for  those  who  come  after 
them  the  freedom  which  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees. 

“  ‘It  is  therefore  our  duty, 
as  I  see  it,  to  refuse  to  assent 
to,  and  instead  to  oppose,  the 
setting  up  of  a  precedent  that 
can  lead  to  the  gravest  abu.se.’ 

Invasion  of  Rights 

“These  conclusions  about  the 
Eastland  inquiry  —  that  it 
lacked  valid  legislative  purpose, 
that  it  invaded  the  rights  of 
private  citizens,  that  it  was 
usurping  judicial  powers,  that 
it  imperiled  freedom  of  the 
press — are,  we  believe,  of  tre¬ 
mendous  concern  to  all  news¬ 
papermen.  They  are  especially 
so,  since  Senator  Eastland,  in 


Contempt  Citations 
Go  to  Grand  Jury 

Washington 
A  federal  Grand  Jury  soon 
will  be  asked  to  rule  whether 
requiring  a  newspaperman  to 
say  whether  he  has  been  a  Com¬ 
munist  violates  the  free  press 
guaranty  of  the  Constitution. 

District  Attorney  Oliver 
Gasch  said  the  statute  requires 
that  he  present  to  the  (irand 
Jurors  any  contempt  cases  cited 
to  him  by  Congress  and  that 
four  are  being  prepared  for  the 
“ready  calendar.” 

Involved  are  Robert  Shelton, 
Seymour  Peck,  Alden  Whitman 
and  William  A.  Price. 


melancholy  confirmation  of  our 
assessment  of  his  inquiry,  has 
had  the  Senate  cite  us  for 
contempt. 

“The  citations,  carrying  pos¬ 
sible  jail  terms  and  fines,  rep¬ 
resent  for  us  as  individuals  a 
long,  arduous  and  costly  chal¬ 
lenge  through  the  courts.  Even 
more,  however,  they  are  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  free  journalism  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  hope 
that  editors,  publishers,  report¬ 
ers,  copy  readers  and  copy 
boys  will  all  realize  their  stake 
in  the  fight  for  vindication  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  us.” 


Two  PR  Men  Quizzed, 
Invoke  5th  Amendment 

Washington 
Resorting  to  the  protection  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  two  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  this  week  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
nal  Security  Committee  whether 
they  have  been  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Bernard 
Conal,  who  described  himself  as 
a  community  analyst  and  pub¬ 
licist,  and  Arthur  Behrstock, 
former  publicity  men  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis,  were  the  re¬ 
luctant  witnesses. 


Correction 

A  list  of  awards  made  at  the 
annual  writers’  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  19,  inadvertently  omitted 
an  award  made  to  Maggie 
Savoy,  women’s  page  editor, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette.  She 
received  a  Certificate  of  Award 
in  women’s  department  classi¬ 
fication  for  daily  newspapers. 
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Foreign  News,  Science 
Topics  at  IPI  Sessions 


“Foreign  News  in  the  Po¬ 
pular  Press,”  “Science  Report¬ 
ing”  and  “The  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  Relations”  were  the 
central  themes  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute’s  fifth 
general  assembly. 

More  than  150  editor  mem¬ 
bers  attended  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Zurich’s  an¬ 
cient  city  hall  on  May  29,  30 
and  31.  U.  S.  representatives 
were  Paul  C.  Belknap,  Alberta 
Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune; 
Paul  Block,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  R.  L.  Crowley,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly,  Newark  (N.J.)  News; 
John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson 
(Kas.)  News-Herald;  Lynn 
Heinzerling,  Associated  Press; 
George  W.  Herald,  Worldwide 
Press  Service;  James  Kerney, 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times;  G.  Pres¬ 
cott  Low,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger;  Hamilton  Owens, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  and 
Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 

Denies  Influence 

At  the  opening  session,  the 
IPI  members  were  welcomed  by 
the  Swiss  Federal  President, 
Markus  Feldmann.  Other  guest 
speakers  were  French  Ex- 
Minister  Pierre  Mend^s-France, 
who  spoke  on  economic  aid  to 
underdeveloped  territories,  and 
British  Labor  Party  Chairman 
Hugh  Gaitskell,  who  addressed 
members  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  modem 
democracy. 

Eljas  Erkko,  editor  of  Hel- 
singin  Sanomat  and  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Institute,  in  his 
opening  address,  stressed  that 
the  Institute  has  never  been 
under  any  one-sided  influence. 
He  said:  “I  particularly  want 
to  address  my  thanks  to  our 
American  colleagues  and  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tions.”  He  also  paid  tribute  to 
Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
the  part  he  played  in  launching 
the  Institute  five  years  ago. 


I  would  like  to  call  normal 
strikes.” 

A  resolution  adopted  on  the 
final  day  called  on  the  IPI  Sec¬ 
retariat  “to  watch  and  to  study 
these  new  forms  of  danger  to 
press  freedom  coming  from 
economic  interests,  pressure 
groups,  trade  unions  and  polit¬ 
ical  parties  as  closely  as  attacks 
coming  from  the  public  auth¬ 
orities,  and  to  report  on  them 
regularly.” 

Record  Year 

Director  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  re¬ 
viewing  the  Institute’s  activities, 
said  IPI’s  last  year  has  been 
“a  record  year.  We  have  never 
accomplished  quite  so  much  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Since  the  last  Assembly 
we  have  held  a  Seminar  at 
the  United  Nations,  held  two 
Franco-German  meetings,  pub¬ 
lished  our  study  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Pressures,  held  an  Asian 
Conference  in  Tokyo  and  pre¬ 
pared  this  Assembly,  formed 
new  committees  in  three  coun¬ 
tries,  recruited  over  100  new 
members  and,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinued  the  work  of  the  press 
centre  and  the  publication  of 
IPI  Report  in  three  languages,” 
Mr.  Rose  reported. 

Foreign  News 

During  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  first  day,  representa¬ 
tives  of  three  newspapers  dis¬ 
cussed  foreign  news  coverage. 

Sydney  Elliott  of  the  London 
Daily  Herald  said  increasing 
costs  and  newsprint  restrictions 
had  forced  his  paper  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  permanent 
foreign  correspondents  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  paper  never¬ 
theless  carries  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  foreign  news  and  com¬ 
ments  on  International  devel¬ 
opments,  he  said,  adding  that 
roving  correspondents  were 
probably  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem  of  providing  color¬ 
ful  and  interpretative  reports 
from  abroad. 

Carl  Adam  Nykop,  speaking 
for  the  Stockholm  Expressen, 
reported  his  paper  maintains 
eight  full-time  correspondents 


He  said:  “We  have  found  it 
possible  to  sell  quality  in  a 
bright  wrapping.” 

Claude  Veillet-Lavallee  of 
France-Soir  stressed  that  the 
foreign  news  coverage  of  his 
paper  was  based  on  “a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  serious,  the 
solid  and  the  picturesque.”  The 
paper’s  28  foreign  bureaus,  in¬ 
cluding  two  in  Moscow  and 
Budapest,  are  encouraged  to 
send  not  only  topical  political 
stories,  but  also  the  kind  of 
color  stories  which  contain 
plenty  of  information  about 
the  way  the  people  live  in  a 
foreign  country. 

In  the  debate,  James  Cam¬ 
eron  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle  said  correspondents  in 
the  field  should  be  protected 
from  the  consequences  of  bad 
news  presentation  at  home.  He 
stressed  that  “the  trade  must 
be  rescued  from  mediocrity, 
vulgarity  and  the  cult  of  the 
.second-rate.” 

Science  Reporting 

The  session  on  “Science  Re¬ 
porting”  with  Hamilton  Owens 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  the 
chair,  was  opened  with  panel 
speeches  by  Lew  Kowarski  of 
the  European  Organization  for 
Nuclear  Research  in  Geneva, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Debray,  secretary 
general  of  the  French  Doctors’ 
Association,  and  Ritchie  Calder, 
science  editor  of  the  London 
News  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Kowarski  suggested 
that  scientists  and  journalists 
should  cooperate  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  and  that  journalists 
should  be  prepared  to  submit 
draft  stories  to  scientists  who 
would  then  be  able  to  eliminate 
embarrassing  errors.  Dr.  De¬ 
bray  supported  Mr.  Kowarski’s 
views,  adding  that  “the  twist¬ 
ing  of  texts  and  false  inter¬ 
pretations  are  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  when  you  are  dealing 
writh  cancer  cures  or  similar 
subjects.” 

Ritchie  Calder  said  science 
writers  nowadays  ought  to  be 
called  “babelologists,”  and  add¬ 
ed:  “This  question  of  scientific 
language  is  what  causes  the 
inhibitions  in  journalists  in 
handling  science,  but  it  also 
creates  the  inhibitions  in  scien¬ 
tists  when  writing  about  science. 
I  protest  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  scientists  should  not  make 
their  work  completely  intellig- 


The  session  on  “The  Press 
and  International  Relations” 
brought  a  lively  debate  on 
whether  journalists  ought  to 
limit  themselves  to  reporting 
the  news  as  it  breaks  or  wheth¬ 
er  they  have  the  task  of  fos¬ 
tering  better  international  re¬ 
lations  in  their  news  stories 
and  editorials. 

Z.  A.  Zuleri,  of  the  Times 
of  Karachi  contended  the  press 
was  primarily  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  and  that  for 
this  reason  alone  it  could  not 
devote  itself  to  the  tasks  of  an 
international  peacemaker. 

But  Pierre  B6guin,  editor  of 
the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  said 
the  press  was  certainly  able  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  international  understanding. 
B^guin,  who  conducted  several 
of  the  Institute’s  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  meetings,  said  that  the 
moderation  sjjowm  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  press  after 
the  Saar  plebiscite  had  been 
largely  due  to  encounters  of 
editors  organized  by  the  insti¬ 
tute.  At  the  Rouen  meeting  in 
October  1955,  editors  from  both 
countries  had  agreed  to  ex¬ 
change  articles  explaining 
their  attitudes  on  the  problem, 
and  these  articles  appeared  in 
a  number  of  important  French 
and  German  dailies.  * 

Poliak  Elected 

Oscar  Poliak,  editor  of  the 
Vienna  Arbeiter-Zeitung,  took 
the  stand  that  all  political  in- 
formaton  today  has  an  inter¬ 
national  character,  and  that 
newspapers  therefore  could  no 
longer  limit  themselves  to  a 
purely  nationalistic  outlook. 

A  new  Executive  Board  was 
elected  at  the  final  session. 
Dr.  Poliak  was  named  chair¬ 
man,  and  John  P.  Harris  be¬ 
came  the  U.  S.  member  on  the 
15-man  board. 

The  proposal  of  the  Board 
to  transfer  the  Institute  from 
Zurich  to  London  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Board  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  move  for  reasons 
of  economy,  because  London  is 
a  news  center  much  more  visi¬ 
ted  by  editors  and  because  the 
Director  wished  to  return  to 
London  for  family  reasons  and 
had  volunteered  in  that  event 
to  give  up  one-third  of  his 
salary. 

A  poll  of  national  committee 
chairmen  had  shown  16  in 


Strike  Threat 

Mr.  Erkko  emphasized  that 
press  freedom  was  now  threat¬ 
ened  from  a  new  direction,  no¬ 
tably  by  strikes. 

“We  have  recently  had  an 
alarming  growth  of  strikes  in 
the  newspaper  industry,”  he 
said.  “They  have  not  been  what 


abroad,  including  one  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  said  his  paper  regular¬ 
ly  sends  out  young  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  fill  in  for  regular  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  abroad.  In 
many  cases,  he  added,  his 
afternoon  paper  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  background  material  in 
connection  with  “hot  news”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  morning  papers. 


ible — they  can  if  they  want  to.” 

In  the  debate,  Paul  Block  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  expressed  the 
belief  that  “.scientific  language 
ordinarily  cannot  be  translated 
for  the  layman.”  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  that  editors  were  often 
afraid  of  using  copy  which 
they  themselves  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 


favor'  of  the  move  and  four 
(Austria,  Germany,  Pakistan 
and  Switzerland)  against. 
However,  nearly  50%  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Zurich  Assem¬ 
bly  came  from  the  four  dissent¬ 
ing  countries.  To  avoid  a  nar¬ 
row  majority  decision  either 
way,  the  Board  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  the  recommendation. 
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N.  M.  Judges 
Vote  to  Bar 
Cameramen 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  New  Mexico  Judicial 
Council,  comprised  of  supreme 
court  and  district  judges,  has 
voted  17-1  to  retain  a  ban  on 
courtroom  photography  during 
trials. 

But  the  dissenting  voter,  Dist. 
Judge  James  M.  Scarborough 
of  the  First  Judicial  District, 
Division  II,  at  Sante  Fe,  said 
the  vote  of  the  council  “is  not 
binding”  on  the  judges. 

Judge  Scarborough  is  the 
only  New  Mexico  judge  on  the 
council  who  has  permitted 
photographers  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  courtroom  during 
trials. 

He  said  that  “unless  the  su¬ 
preme  court  rules  against  court¬ 
room  photography”  he  would 
“review  the  matter”  in  the  light 
of  the  opinions  of  the  other 
judges  and  make  up  his  mind 
later  on  what  his  stand  will  be 
in  the  future. 

.  He  implied  that  he  would  not 
necessarily  go  along  with  the 
council’s  opinion  as  expressed 
in  the  vote. 

The  voting  came  at  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  council.  No 
newsmen  or  photographers  were 
asked  to  state  their  points  of 
view. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Reidy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  said  that 
“more  than  halF’  of  the  judges 
has  previously  been  approached 
by  photographers  and  newsmen 


who  had  explained  that  new 
photographic  equipment  makes 
photography  in  courtrooms  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  use  of  flash 
bulbs. 

Judge  Reidy  said  most  of  the 
judges  believed  that  allowing 
photographers  to  take  pictures 
in  the  courtroom  might  lead  to 
the  judges  “losing  control”  of 
the  courtroom. 

He  said  the  judges  apparently 
felt  that  once  photographers 
are  allowed  to  take  pictures,  the 
next  step  would  be  their  mov¬ 
ing  about  the  courtroom  to  get 
a  better  angle  for  a  picture. 

Too,  he  said,  the  judges  feared 
that  permitting  news  photog¬ 
raphers  to  take  pictures  would 
provide  an  “opening  wedge  for 
television”  to  come  into  the 
courtroom. 

Judge  Scarborough,  who  has 
permitted  photographers  to 
take  pictures  at  at  least  two 
trials — one  a  jury  case — said,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  photog¬ 
raphy  “has  not  created  a  prob¬ 
lem”  in  his  court. 

He  said  he  has  received  “no 
complaints  from  attorneys,  ju¬ 
ries,  or  litigants”  in  any  of  his 
cases  where  picture-taking  was 
permitted. 

• 

Malaya  Edition 

Singapore 

The  Straits  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  soon  begin 
printing  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
as  well  as  in  Singapore.  The 
move  will  make  it  possible  to 
make  “pre-breakfast”  deliveries 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  111-year  old  paper 
said  its  circulation  now  is  over 
80,000. 


Khrushchev  ‘Leak’  Housc  to  Debate 

Brings  Early  Release  i 

Washington  Postal  Rate  Bill 


Text  of  the  Feb.  25  speech 
by  Communist  Party  Boss 
N.  S.  Khrushchev,  which 
the  State  Department  had 
scheduled  for  Monday  p.m. 
release,  was  given  an  “Im¬ 
mediate”  stamp  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  department 
learned  substantial  portions 
already  were  in  the  offices 
of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald~Trib- 
une. 

The  text  appears  to  have 
slipped  through  State  De¬ 
partment  fingers.  The  fact 
was  discovered  before  any 
publication.  No  question  of 
release  hour  compliance  was 
involved,  the  Department 
spokesman  said. 

Mitchell  Leads  Cabinet 
In  Press  Conferences 

Washington 
Labor  Secretary  James  P. 
Mitchell  led  Cabinet  members  in 
the  number  of  press  conferences 
in  May,  with  regular  sessions 
May  3,  17,  and  31, 

There  were  12  cabinet-level 
press  meetings. 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson  had  two  conferences 
during  the  month;  State  Secre¬ 
tary  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Sinclair 
Weeks  matched  that  perform¬ 
ance,  while  one  conference 
apiece  was  conducted  by  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  Treasury  Secretary 
George  M.  Humphrey,  and 
Presidential  Assistant  Harold 
E.  Stassen. 


Washington 

The  postal  rate  increase  bill 
substantially  raising  mailing 
costs  for  second-class  mail  has 
cleared  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  and  will  be  placed  on  the 
House  calendar  for  three  hours’ 
“open”  debate  at  a  time  to  be 
fixed  later. 

The  nature  of  the  rule  per¬ 
mits  amendments  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  any  member;  under 
a  “closed”  rule  only  committee- 
sponsored  changes  can  be  en¬ 
tertained.  The  purpose  of  the 
open  rule  is  to  throw  the  bill 
open  for  unlimited  revisions, 
a  process  which  frequently 
creates  an  impasse  and  often 
results  in  sending  the  bill  back 
to  committee. 

Such  a  maneuver  within  one 
month  of  planned  adjournment 
cculd  be  fatal  to  enactment  this 
year. 

The  Senate  committee  has 
not  held  hearings. 

• 

L.A.  Timea-Mirror 
Posts  Pay  Boosts 

Los  Angeles 

Wage  and  salary  increases 
totalling  more  than  $800,000  a 
year  have  been  granted  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Mirror-News.  All  but  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  some 
senior  supervisors  were  affected. 

The  eleventh  “community  in¬ 
crease”  since  war’s  end  raised 
the  average  T-M  employe’s  pay 
more  than  106  percent  since 
January,  1946,  reports  Philip 
Chandler,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 


WHICH  MAKES 
THE  BETTER  PARTNER? 

Carmack,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


KILLER  AT  LARGE 

Baldowsky,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 


‘NEW  APPROACH!  JUST  HOW 
WOULD  YOU  PLAY  IT?’ 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


Chicago  CTU  Census  Spotlights  ***“” 

In  Saskatchewan 


Accepts  Pay 
Increases 


Zooming  Costs 

Washington 


Chicago 

Members  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  have 
accepted  a  wage  increase  pro¬ 
posal  of  $3.75  a  week  offered  as 
a  part  of  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
The  contract  has  also  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Executive 
Council  and  contains  a  revised 
jurisdictional  clause  relative  to 
phototypesetting  and  paste- 
makeup. 


The  new  contract,  covering 
CTU  members  employed  by 


Zooming  costs  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  are  spot¬ 
lighted  in  a  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  report  comparing 
1954  and  1947  items. 

For  example,  payrolls 
jumped  from  $743,854,000 
to  $1,222,000,000;  cost  of 
materials  skyrocketed  from 
$518,578,000  to  $913,000,000. 

Employment  between  the 
two  business  enumeration 
years  increased  from  234,000 
to  274,000. 

On  a  brighter  side,  “Val¬ 
ue  added  by  manufacture” 
(publication)  increased  from 
$1,406,000,000  to  $2,067,000,- 
000. 


Regina,  Sask. 

Saskatchewan’s  first  pulp 
and  paper  mill  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  reality,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 


Bowater  Cut 
Affects  About 
170  Papers 


About  170  newspaper  cus- 


Saskatchewan  Premier  T.  C.  Comers  were  affected  by  the 


Douglas. 

He  said  that 


a  huge  pulp 


10%  cut  in  June  newsprint  de¬ 
liveries  announced  by  the  Bo- 


four  major  Chicago  dailies,  pro-  Severance  Pay 

vides  for  a  $3.75  a  week  in- 
crease,  retroactive  to  Jan.  15, 
and  an  additional  $2.75  a  week 

increase,  effective  Jan.  15  next  San  Francisco  capacity  to  1,2C0  tons  per  ^day 


Ruling  Issued 


plant,  estimated  to  cost  between  Paper  Company,  August 

$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  is  President,  told  Edi- 

to  be  constructed  on  a  site  near  *  Publisher  this  week, 
the  city  of  Prince  Albert.  This  latest  month-long  cut- 

It  will  be  the  largest  single  back  comes  on  top  of  another 
industrial  project  in  the  history  10%  reduction  in  newsprint 
of  the  wheat  province.  quotas  Bowater  has  had  in  ef- 

The  pulp  mill  will  be  known  feet  since  last  January.  It  was 
as  the  Waskesiu  Forest  Prod-  necessitated  by  the  loss  of  be- 
ucts  Ltd.,  and  the  product  it  tween  3,000  and  3,500  tons  of 
will  turn  out  will  be  bleached  newsprint  after  a  fire  in  the 
and  unbleached  sulphate  pulp  power  plant  of  the  firm’s  Cor- 
for  the  paper  industry.  ner  Brook  mill  in  Newfound- 

Initial  capacity  of  the  mill  land.  This  mill  normally  turns 
will  be  600  tons  per  day  or  210,-  out  1,000  tons  of  newsprint  and 
000  tons  of  pulp  annually.  The  150  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  daily 
plant,  which  will  have  adequate  on  seven  machines, 
timber  reserves  to  expand  its  South  Carolina’s  General  As¬ 


sembly  at  a  special  session  June 


year.  The  former  basic  wage  An  employe  receiving  dis- 
scale  for  36 hours  was  $3,228  missal  pay  is  not  entitled  to 
per  hour,  or  $117.00  weekly  for  State  unemployment  compensa- 
the  day  side,  and  $3,379  hourly  tion  during  the  period  covered 


will  have  access  to  10,000,000  5  opened  the  door  for  the  Bo- 


acres  of  timber  in  the  Prince 
Albert  area. 

Construction  of  the  pulp  mill 


water  Southern  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  build  a  $100,000,000 
plant  on  the  Catawba  River  in 


and  $122.50  weekly  for  the  by  this  severance  payment,  the  may  possibly  get  under  way  this  the  Piedmont  section.  The  As- 


Fall,  if  the  company  is  able  to 
complete  its  financing  by  then. 


night  shift.  California  Supreme  Court  has 

New  Jurisdiction  Clause  ^otl  ^ 

The  new  jurisdictional  clause  The  court’s  ruling  was  made 
covering  phototypesetting,  an  as  the  result  of  a  suit  filed  by  Albany  Strike  Settled 
operation  yet  to  be  introduced  jack  W.  Bradshaw,  a  San  After  Eisht  Hours 
by  the  Chicago  newspapers,  Francisco  Chronicle  employe  ® 

says  jurisdiction  of  the  union  discharged  for  economy  in  1952.  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

includes  all  work  to  be  per-  His  severance  payment  was  in  eight-hour  strike  of  the 

formed  in  the  production  of  accord  with  guild  contract  terms.  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 
material  printed  in  the  news-  The  majority  opinion  said  the  Union  forced  the  Albany 
papers  by:  contracting  parties  “obviously  Times-Union  to  miss  its  early 

1)  Operators  of  phototype-  intended  the  dismissal  payments 


sembly  agreed  to  enlarge  legal 
land  ownership  by  aliens  from 
500  to  5,000  acres.  Bowater  is 
British-owned.  (E&P,  June  2, 
p.  76.) 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Meyer  de¬ 
clared  there  seemed  to  be  no 
signs  that  the  current  news¬ 
print  -shortage  would  ease  in  the 
near  future. 


edition  June  1.  Ten  union  mem¬ 


setting  machines; 


to  serve  the  same  purpose  struck,  and  members  of 


2)  Employes  who  process  the  unemployment  compensa- 


product  of  phototypesetting  tion.’’  To  award  the  payments 


machines  including  developing, 
photo  -  proofing,  proofreading, 
correction,  waxing  or 
other  adhesives,  cutting  and 
paste-makeup ; 

3)  Employes  engaged  in 
proofing,  waxing  or  use  of  other 


sought  of  the  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  commission  would  dupli- 


cate  the  dismissal  payments  re- 
°  ceived,  it  was  stated. 


The  minority  opinion  said 
severance  was  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  services  performed  be¬ 
fore  dismissal.  It  also  pointed 


adhesives,  cutting,  and  paste-  out  that  State  officials  have  ap- 
makeup  with  reproduction  proved  auto  firm  contracts 


proofs. 


Consolidated  Raises 
Stock  Dividend 


which  provide  payments  supple¬ 
menting  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits. 


Montreal 
Directors  of  Consolidated  Pa¬ 
per  Corp.,  Ltd.,  have  declared 


$500,000  Project 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Directors  of  Stauffer  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  have  authorized  a 


a  quarterly  dividend  of  40  cents  $500,000  plant  for  the  Grand 


per  share,  an  increase  of  15 
cents  over  the  previous  quarter¬ 
ly  rate  of  25  cents,  plus  an  ex¬ 
tra  of  15  cents — both  payable 
July  16. 


Island  Independent.  A  one-story 
structure  will  contain  20,000 
square  feet  of  space.  Among 
new  equipment  will  be  a  40- 
page  press. 


other  mechanical  unions  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  their  picket  line. 

Dan  Maffeo,  president  of 
the  Albany  Stereotypers  Union, 
said  a  new  two-year  contract 
called  for  a  wage  increase  of 
$4  a  week  and  a  $2.50  raise 
effective  Apr.  1,  1957.  Previous 
scale  was  $109  a  week. 

Mr.  Maffeo  said  the  terms 
also  applied  to  nine  union  mem¬ 
bers  employed  on  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper.  The  Knickerbocker 
News  scale  was  $105.50  a  week 
as  work  is  performed  in  day-  /"'i 

time  hours. 

The  dispute  which  caused  the 
strike,  however,  was  not  over 
money.  It  involved  rehiring  af¬ 
ter  layoffs,  premium  pay  for 
service  mats  and  the  time  at 
which  stereotypers  should  re¬ 
port  for  work. 

Editions  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  were  not  affected 
by  the  strike. 


Eagle  Strike  Cost 
Guild  $270,000 

The  Guild  strike  against  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  started 
Jan.  28,  1955,  and  ended  with 
permanent  suspension  of  the 
paper,  cost  the  union  and  its 
membership  $270,064.36  up  un¬ 
til  Feb.  29,  1956. 


An  auditor’s  statement  pub- 
lished  June  5  in  Frontpage,  or-  || 
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gan  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  I 


of  New  York,  revealed  total  I 
receipts  were  $214,551.98  and 
the  deficit  of  $55,512.38  came  |  p 
out  of  the  N.Y.  Guild’s  emer- 


]  ho 
dl( 


The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  contributed  $100,000  of  5 
the  total  receipts.  Membership 
assessments  raised  $104,921.7'i. 
The  balance  came  from  other 
unions,  other  Guild  locals  and 
individuals. 

Of  the  total  disbursements, 
$243,308.70  went  for  strike 
benefits. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


AANR  To  Sponsor 
ROP  Color  Parley 


Chicago 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives 
voted  to  sponsor  a  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  to  be  held  here  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Sept.  27-28. 

Directors  of  AANR  approved 
sponsorship  of  the  conference 
at  their  annual  meeting  here 
June  4.  Invited  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  executives  and  those 
handling  ROP  color. 


Cresmer  &  Woodward,  New 
York,  secretary;  and  Charles 
Revelle,  Ridder-Johns,  Chicago, 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

AANR  directors  chosen  were 
Abe  Doris,  Katz  Agency,  Inc., 
James  Gettiman,  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  and  Ernest  Men- 
nell,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
representing  the  New  York 
Chapter.  From  Chicago,  direc¬ 
tors  elected  were  John  Wood¬ 
man,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Jack 


Rohde,  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  and  Robert  Brooks,  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley.  Nominees  for 
directors,  yet  to  be  named  by 
other  chapters,  were  approved. 

Retiring  President  Mahoney 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
10  AANR  Chapters  staged  up¬ 
wards  of  500  presentations  in 
behalf  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  from  coast  to  coast  last 
year.  Chapters  are  located  in 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Charlotte,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco.  The  10 
chapters  represent  a  combined 
selling  force  of  upwards  of 
1,000  salesmen,  selling  the 
merits  of  newspapers  as  a  me- 


Food  Editors  to  Meet 
AANR  will  again  sponsor  the 
annual  Newspaper  Food  Edi¬ 
tors’  Conference  to  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
Sept.  23-28,  with  John  Wood¬ 
man,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1956  conference. 

The  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  J.  H.  Sawyer  Jr.,  of 
»  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co., 
in  cooperation  with  Ernest 
Klosterman,  Lake  Shore  Elec¬ 
trotype  Co.;  Ken  Dennett,  West¬ 
ern  manager  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee;  Ernest  Meisler,  vice- 
president  and  production  man¬ 
ager,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.;  and  James  Chisholm, 
NL&B  assistant  production 
manager  and  president.  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Production  Men’s 
Club  of  Chicago. 

National  in  scope,  the  color 
conference  will  be  geared  to 
meet  the  work-a-day  problems 
of  mechanical  superintendents 
and  their  associates  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  attaining  good  color  printing. 
One  session  will  be  devoted  to 
newspaper  color  handling  on 
the  production  side,  another 
session  will  deal  with  newspa- 
pers-agency  problems  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  national  ROP  color  ads. 
T'  Conference  reservations  and 

1  hotel  arrangements  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Helen  Prag,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker,  Co.,  Chicago. 

Scott  New  President 
Don  Scott,  Scolaro,  Meeker 
&  Scott,  Chicago,  was  elected 
AANR  president,  succeeding 
j  Stephen  Mahoney,  Burke,  Kuip- 
ers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Pete  Benziger,  Ridder-Johns, 
I  Inc.,  New  York,  was  named 
vicepresident;  John  Davidson, 
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j  THE  VIM  STORES 
I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

g  World's  largest  major  ap- 
s  pliance  chain  with  56 
g  neighborhood  stores  in  the 
=  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
=  City,  Northern  New  Jer- 
g  sey,  Westchester  County, 
■  and  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
g  Counties  on  Lorug  Island. 

1  Newspaper  Budget : 

I  $1.3  Million 

=  *  *  * 

g  “Best  impact  on  consum- 
g  ers  interested  in  major 
B  home  appliances  is  obtained 
E  by  concentrating  our  ad- 
g  vertising  in  newspapers,’’ 
I  according  to  Leon  Mesnik, 
B  for  the  past  eight  years 
g  advertising  director.  The 
p  Vim  Stores, 
g  “There  is  no  substitute 

!for  good  solid  ‘sell’  copy 
and  art  in  newspapers,” 
he  continued,  “and  actual 
proof  of  this  is  the  number 
of  customers  who  actually 
g  bring  the  ads  to  our  stores 
M  and  tell  our  salesmen, 

g  ‘This  is  what  I  want’.” 
g  Leon  says  that  in  plan- 

g  ning  Vim  advertising  he 
I  works  closely  with  more 
S  than  50  key  appliance 

M  manufacturers  each  week 
■  in  setting  up  co-op  ad 

g  budgets  which,  because  of 
I  Vim’s  carload  purchases, 
g  runs  into  a  staggering 

fl  sum. 

g  “We  spend  about  25% 
S  of  our  total  budget  of  $1.7 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminii^ 


L«on  Mesnick 


million  in  radio-TV  spots  g 
and  feel  that  this  wisely  g 
augments  our  newspaper  J 
campaigns  on  the  grounds  J 
that  those  who  hear  or  see  g 
these  spots  pay  more  at-  g 
tention  to  the  printed  word  S 
in  our  newspaper  adver-  3 
tising,”  Leon  said.  1 

Vim’s  advertising  sched-  g 
ules  in  the  New  York  and  g 
suburban  dailies  average  J 
approximately  .30,000  lines  M 
weekly,  which,  Leon  boasts,  g 
“is  tops  for  any  major  ap-  g 
pliance  retail  chain.”  —  g 


R.  B.  McI.  i 


dium  to  agencies,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  district  sales  managers. 

“AANR  has  the  potential  of 
being  of  even  greater  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry 
through  its  local  chapter  new 
business  committees  and  the 
sponsorship  of  such  industry¬ 
wide  conferences  as  the  annual 
food  editors’  conference  and  the 
new  ROP  color  conference  set 
for  next  Fall,”  said  Mr.  Ma¬ 
honey  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  membership. 

• 

Crowell-Collier  Co. 
Reassures  Agencies 

The  Crowell-Collier  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  has  issued  the 
following  statement  conceiving 
recent  anti-trust  proceedings 
involving  Periodical  Publishers 
Association  as  well  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  other  publishers’ 
associations. 

The  statement,  signed  by 
Shepard  Spink,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  advertising, 
said,  “We  will  continue  to  al¬ 
low  you  the  15  percent  dis¬ 
count  from  the  card  rates  on 
all  space  which  you  may  place 
in  our  magazines  in  recognition 
of  the  many  services  which 
you  .  .  .  continue  to  perform 
in  our  behalf. 

“These  include  most  impor¬ 
tantly  the  creation  of  good 
advertising  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strong  and  successful 
advertisers,  to  say  nothing  of 
credit  and  billing  functions. 

“Our  company,  under  its 
present  management,  has  a 
high  regard  for  the  purposes 
and  performances  .  .  .  (of 

agencies)  .  .  .  and  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  strong,  constructive 
relationship  over  the  years 
ahead.” 

• 

A(1  Services  Merged 

Los  Angei.es 

Merger  of  the  ad  service  de- 
pa  i-tments  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Mirror-News  to 
obtain  greater  coordination  in 
serving  local  advertisers  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Emile  Hartford, 
display  director  for  both  news¬ 
papers.  Hal  Lawrence,  former 
Mirror-News  ad  service  man¬ 
ager,  will  head  the  new  de¬ 
partment.  El  Thomas,  Times 
service  manager,  becomes  dis¬ 
play  advertising  counsellor. 
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CASE  STUDY 


Bugs  Hate  Newspapers, 
But  Don  V  Be  Bugs! 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

All  bugs  today  hate  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  a  very  good 
reason,  reports  Carson  Magill, 
account  executive,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. 

The  hatred  swells  from  the 
success  of  a  five-year  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  which 
has  expanded  the  sales  of 
Ortho  garden  chemicals 
throughout  the  East,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Success  in  attaining  mani¬ 
fold  objectives  with  this  ad¬ 
vertising  means  that  newspa¬ 
pers  now  are  hated  by  such 
divergent  pests  as  the  Japanese 
beetles  of  New  Jersey,  the 
box  elder  bugs  of  Chicago,  and 
the  soft-shelled  scale  in  Florida. 
Indeed,  he  implied,  newspapers 
have  even  lost  favor  with  type 
lice. 

“Relied  on  Newspapers” 

“Ortho  relied  on  newspapers 
to  sell  national  products  on  a 
local  basis.  We  believe  we  have 
been  successful  and  we  think  if 
bugs  had  a  union,  they  would 
pass  a  resolution  saying:  ‘Us 
bugs  hate  newspapers.’ 

“Only  newspapers  could  have 
done  such  a  diabolically  mean 
job  in  helping  Ortho  reduce 
this  insect  population,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  submit  that  the 
sum  total  makes  for  a  unique 
campaign  unparalleled,  at  least 
in  the  garden  insecticide  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Newspapers  were  selected  for 
the  extended  campaign  for  six 
basic  reasons.  Their  use  was 
expanded  as  the  campaign 
developed  for  the  Ortho  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  California  Spray 
Chemical  Corporation,  a  sub- 
sidiaiy  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California. 

The  company  faced  three 
basic  objectives  as  well  as  the 
long-range  goal  of  establish¬ 
ing  Ortho  as  a  quality  brand, 
Mr.  Magill  explained  in  an 
analysis  presented  to  a  session 
conducted  by  the  local  chapter 
of  newspaper  representatives. 
The  meeting  was  final  of  a 
series  of  San  Francisco  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  newspaper 
departmental  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  John  Callahan, 
Son  Francisco  CaU-Bnlletin. 


Newspapers  were  found  basic 
under  the  conditions  in  which 
Ortho  was  operating  because 
they  “provided  the  medium 
that  enabled  us  to  advertise  a 
national  product  on  a  local 
basis.” 

Also,  he  explained,  newspa¬ 
pers  provided  an  advertising 
facet  which  could  be  turned  on 
or  off  as  desired.  This  medium 
enabled  the  use  of  dealer  list¬ 
ing  devices,  city  by  city  and 
town  by  town,  where  Ortho  was 
fighting  for  distribution. 

“Additionally,  Sunday  garden 
pages  of  many  newspapers 
furnished  an  ideal  editorial 
climate  for  our  advertising. 
Also,  our  was  a  mass  market 
and  newspapers  are  a  mass 
medium.  Sales  to  a  majority 
of  home  owners,  in  addition  to 
garden  specialists,  was  desired. 

“Newspapers  were  the  most 
merchandisable  in  two  ways — 
to  dealers  and  to  Ortho  sales¬ 
men,”  he  also  observed.  More¬ 
over,  prompt  ad  placement  to 
meet  needs  in  each  area  was 
an  essential. 

Kit  for  Ad  Changes 
“The  salesman  would  phone 
a  report  and  add:  ‘Put  the  ad 
in  tomorrow’s  newspaper,’  ”  he 
reported.  So  the  agency  pre¬ 
pared  a  kit  of  four  different 
spray  advertisements.  In  each 
of  the  four  were  placed  six 
garden  insecticides. 

Thus  the  agency  covered  24 
insect  pests  across  the  country. 
Separate  ad  headlines  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  selection.  The  desired 
selection  to  meet  a  specific 
situation  in  a  specified  area 
could  then  be  provided  im¬ 
mediately.  The  salesman  could 
even  phone  the  ad  to  the 
newspaper  having  the  mat 
selections,  Mr.  Magill  said. 

Goals  and  Results 
Now  for  the  objectives  and 
the  results  as  reported  by  the 
agency  executive.  The  first 
goal  was  to  get  a  relatively  un¬ 
known  brand  of  garden  insecti¬ 
cide  into  distribution  in  an 
eastern  market  that  was  al¬ 
ready  highly  competitive.  By 
1952  the  company  had  1,568 
outlets,  and  on  May  1  last  there 
were  more  than  11,000,  he  re¬ 
ported. 


70%  of  Florists 
Use  Tie-in  Ads 

Of  the  10,500  member  florists 
of  the  Florists’  Telegraph  De¬ 
livery  Association  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  as  many  as  70% 
of  the  American  florists  and 
85%  of  the  Canadian  florists 
have  been  running  ads  to  tie-in 
with  the  Association’s  national 
advertising  (via  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.) 

The  Association  places  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  year 
in  nearly  450  U.S.  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspapers  in  277 
cities.  In  advance  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  ads,  the 
newspapers  may  contact  local 
FTD  shops  to  see  if  they  would 
like  to  run  ads  adjacent  to  the 
national  flowers-by-wire  adver¬ 
tisement. 

An  ever  increasing  number 
of  FTD  member  florists  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  opportunity.  Together, 
the  national  ads  and  the  local 
ads  appear  as  a  single  unit — 
people  are  reminded  to  send 
flowers,  and  they’re  given  the 
names  of  local  FTD  members 
who  can  handle  the  orders. 
The  ads  of  the  local  florists 
are  of  uniform  size  and  each 
carries  identical  information — 
name,  address,  and  phone  num¬ 
ber.  Typography  is  in  harmony 
with  the  national  ad. 


The  second  objective  was  to 
educate  as  well  as  sell  dealers 
on  the  nature  of  the  product 
so  well  each  dealer  would  sell 
with  confidence  and  authority. 
That  “is  within  our  grasp,  be¬ 
cause  a  reliable  brand  is  a 
profitable  brand,”  he  reported. 

The  third  goal  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  consumer  demand.  As 
the  first  two  goals  are  near 
attainment,  the  third  should 
logically  follow,  Mr.  Magill 
said. 

“We  have  established  basic 
distribution.  New  problems 
may  call  for  new  solutions  to 
stay  ahead  of  competition. 

Value  Proven 

“But  I  know  I  speak  the 
client’s  endorsement  when  I 
say  newspapers  will  always  be 
an  important  part  of  Cal 
Spray’s  marketing  strategy,” 
Mr.  Magill  declared. 

The  success  was  despite  the 
fact  it  was  sold  to  dealers  by 
men  who  were,  in  effect,  part- 
time  salesmen.  These  men  were 
basically  field  demonstrators. 

Markets  and  newspapers 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of 


where  these  men  were  and 
where  the  need  developed.  The 
schedule  included  the  Paragould 
(Ark.)  Big  Picture,  “the  only 
newspaper  in  the  world  that 
gives  a  hoot  for  Greene  County, 
Ark.”  One  newspaper  care¬ 
fully  published  dealer  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  get  a  profit 
with  Ortho  products — and  billed 
that  linage,  he  also  reported. 

“Throughout  we  had  almost 
100  percent  merchandising  co¬ 
operation  by  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Magill  said,  in  summarizing 
the  varied  ways  newspapers 
carried  the  fight  on  bugs. 

• 

Coffee  Promotion  Held 
Best  Way  to  Stability 

Intensified  coffee  promotion 
rather  than  an  international 
coffee  agreement  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  stability  to  the 
industry,  says  John  F.  Mc- 
Kiernan,  president.  National 
Coffee  Association. 

Addressing  a  Pacific  Coast 
Coffee  Association  meeting  last 
week  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif., 
Mr.  McKiernan  urged  producers 
and  processors  alike  to  invest 
more  funds  in  advertising  and 
merchandising  as  an  alternative 
to  the  commodity  control  plan 
recently  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

The  NCA  spokesman  cited  a 
survey  showing  that  beer,  fruit 
juices  and  soft  drinks,  which 
have  been  outspending  coffee 
as  much  as  two-to-one,  are  also 
outpacing  coffee  in  per  capita 
consumption  gains. 

Mr.  McKiernan  acknowledged 
that  some  roasters  are  staging 
hard  and  successful  promotion 
campaigns,  but  added  that  too 
many  others  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  whispering  their 
products’  praises  amid  a  thun¬ 
dering  tumult  of  the  broad¬ 
cast,  telecast,  and  print  media 
campaigns  of  those  competitive 
beverages  which  are  endlessly, 
and  I  might  say  effectively,  re¬ 
minding  consumers  that  theirs 
is  the  dryest,  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing,  or  the  briskest  beverage  of 
all.” 

• 

Agencymen  Up  in  Air 
Over  Great  Lakes 

Duluth,  Minn. 

An  aerial  observation  of  the 
economic  growth  and  potential 
of  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  region 
was  made  by  a  party  of  more 
than  50  advertising  agency  men 
from  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New 
York  last  week  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Duluth  Her^d  and 
News-Tribrme  and  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 
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THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*— 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 

CLEVELAND  IS  THE  MARKET!  Nowhere  in  the  nation  is  the 
spendable  income  so  high  as  in  Cleveland— $7577  per  household 
— a  challenging  statistic  for  the  sales* wise!  And  this  tremendous 
market  with  over  3*1/2  billion  dollars  of  retail  sales  continues 
to  expand— with  such  recent  news  as  the  $6,000,000  addition 
to  the  Addressograph*  Multigraph  plant. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  IS  T^  NEWSPAPER  I  Only  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  covers  the  area  affeaed  by  this  growing  industrial 
boom— Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Tell  your  sales  story  in  the  P.D.— P.D.Q. ! 

*Fint  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cretmer  A  Woodward,  Inc 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Admen  Seek  New  Ways 
To  Cultivate  Consumer 


Changing  patterns  of  con-  terns  of  progress,  were  moder- 
sumption,  distribution  and  ad-  ated  by  Amo  H.  Johnson,  vice- 
vertising  were  highlighted  by  president,  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
23  business  leaders  participat-  son  Co.;  J.  Kenneth  Laird  Jr., 
ing  at  the  seventh  annual  president,  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.; 
Forum  on  Distribution  and  Ad-  Robert  E.  Kenyon  Jr., 

vertising,  sponsored  by  the  publisher.  Printers*  Ink. 

Chicago  Tribune.  Opening  the  first  panel  dis- 

Among  the  major  changes  cussion  on  the  change  in  con- 
examined  and  discussed  at  the  sumers,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that 
Forum  were:  the  growing  Americans  must  increase  their 
struggle  between  giant  retail-  standard  of  living  by  50%  dur¬ 
ing  and  giant  manufacturing;  ing  the  next  10  years  to  keep 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  in-  up  with  expanding  productive 
creased  spending  power  and  ability.  He  said  this  means  in¬ 
sophistication  of  today’s  con-  creasing  sales  to  consumers 
sumer;  competition  between  from  the  present  260  billions  to 
suburban  shopping  centers  and  390  billions  by  1966. 
downtown  retailing;  conflicts  Members  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
between  self-service  and  per-  panel  were  Morton  Bodfish, 
sonal  selling  techniques;  prob-  chairman  and  president  of  First 
lems  of  training  and  recruiting  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
executive  talent  and  possible  Association  of  Chicago;  Wil- 
solutions  posed  by  “brainstorm-  liam  A.  Hart,  president  of  Ad- 
ing”  and  other  creative  tech-  vertising  Research  Foundation, 
niques.  Inc.;  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 

The  three  panel  discussions,  president  of  J.  B.  Williams 


AMONG  PARTICIPANTS  in  Chicago  Tribuna't  seventh  annual  Forum 
on  Distribution  and  Advertising  were  Virgil  Martin  (right),  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.;  D.  A.  Nightingale 
(left),  assistant  retail  advertising  manager,  the  Tribune;  and  Arno  H. 

Johnson  (center),  vicepresident,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Company;  Earle  Ludgin,  chair-  Laird  stated  there  never  has 
man  of  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.;  been  a  time  when  business  was 
C.  Virgil  Martin,  vicepresident  so  ready  to  invest  money  to 
and  general  manager  of  Carson  make  and  distribute  new  prod- 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.;  and  Edward  ucts. 

C.  Von  Tress,  vicepresident  and  “In  dozens  of  fields  we  see 
executive  director  of  advertis-  giant  retailing,  its  horns  locked 
ing  of  Curtis  Publishing  Com-  with  giant  manufacturing,’’  he 
pany.  said.  “We  see  self-service  re¬ 
styling  Important  lentlwsly  pjislung  ^  the  ^  retail 

When  asked 


whether  the 
population  trend  to  the  suburbs 
will  continue,  Mr.  Martin  said 
the  trend  will  persist,  but  that 
“sooner  or  later  cities  will  get 
smart.”  They  will  realize  that 


GOSHENg  IND.  MARKET 


LOCATIO^  Goshen,  the  Elkhart  County  seat,  is  located 
100  miles  east  of  Chicago. 


POPULATION 


City  and  retail  trading  area  population  is 
45.000  total.  City  dwelling  units  estimated  at  5000. 


EMPLOYMENT ;  Approximately  3000  residents  are  employed 
in  rubber,  wood  working,  bag  and  controls  manufacturing. 


said  purchasing  for  the  home  Philip  Salisbury,  editor  and 
has  grown  considerably.  Mr.  publisher.  Sales  Management 
Hart  predicted  the  family  will  magazine;  and  E.  B.  Weiss, 
become  an  even  greater  force  director  of  merchandising  of 
in  the  market  in  the  future.  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 

Men  Do  More  Buying  Pre-Selling  a  Factor 

Men  are  doing  more  buying  The  role  of  today’s  salesman 
that  used  to  be  reserved  for  was  debated  by  most  of  the 
their  wives,  Mr.  Martin  re-  panelists.  Mr.  Weiss  said  most 
ported.  At  the  same  time,  be-  goods  these  days  are  pre-sold 
cause  she  has  worked  in  the  by  advertising  and  that  more 
business  world,  today’s  woman  self-sei-vice  could  give  the 
shopper  is  more  sophisticated  customer  a  lower  price,  pos- 
than  her  sister  of  20  years  ago,  sibly  as  much  as  30  or  40%, 
he  asserted.  “because  you  don’t  need  store 

In  opening  the  second  panel  salesmen  and  many  of  them 
discussion,  on  the  theme  “revo-  are  sales  hindrances  anyway.” 
lution  in  distribution,”  Mr.  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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RESOURCES  &  SALES;  Savings  deposits  are  over  $10  mil¬ 


lion.  Total  retail  sales  $29  million. 


NEWSPAPER;  THE  GOSHEN  NEWS  published  daily  eve¬ 
ning  has  a  circulation  of  7530  sworn.  An  Allen-Klapp  man 
contacts  the  trade  in  this  area  regularly.  He  knows  the 
market. 


Usprsssstlsg  Th»  MIddlswsst  Newspaper  List 


Represented  ty  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


PR  ROUNDUP 


Merchants  Association  and  the  During  the  special  week,  full- 
Evansville  newspapers.  page  advertisements  labelled 

The  Downtown  Merchants  “The  Servel  Page”  in  the  local 
group  cooperated  wholehearted-  newspapers  were  divided  into 
ly  in  the  campaign.  Monday,  thirds.  Servel  contracted  one- 
the  first  day  of  the  event,  was  third  for  advertising;  the 
designated  Evansville  Day  and  newspaper  used  one-third  for 
shoppers  flooded  the  downtown  Servel  publicity,  and  the  re- 
.  maining  third  carried  advertis- 

Radio  -  TV  promotion  on  jng  by  the  Servel  dealers  at 
“Servel  Week”  and  Evansville  their  local  rate. 

Day  broke  Saturday  and  car-  jn  addition  to  the  combined 
ried  through  the  week-end.  institutional  type  newspaper 
This  intensive  schedule  was  advertisements,  Servel  dealers 
designed  to  “get  the  shoppers  purchased  newspaper  advertise- 
out.”  ments  offering  large  discounts 

Cooperating  Servel  dealers  on  1955  Servel  refrigerator 
and  other  merchants  sponsored  models,  and  followed  these  with 
newspaper  advertisements  with  advertisements  featuring  gen- 
drop-in  cuts  announcing  “Servel  erous  trade-ins  on 
Week.”  These  cuts  were  made  models.  As  a  “1 


How  Servel  Solved 
Home  Town  Problem 


Evansville,  Ind.  anniversary  of  the  first  gas 
Details  of  Servel,  Inc.’s  drive  refrigerator,  and  the  premiere 
for  better  public  and  dealer  re-  showing  of  the  new  Servel  1957 
lations  in  its  home  market  here  refrigerator  line, 
came  to  light  this  week  and  The  campaign  (via  Hatha- 
disclosed  an  interesting  use  of  way  &  Associates)  to  gain  bet- 
newspaper  space  with  drop-in  ter  community  backing  was  cen- 
cuts  announcing  “Servel  Week.”  tered  around  the  six-day  “Ser- 
One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  vel  Week”  event, 
industries  in  the  city,  Servel  The  idea  of  “Servel  Week” 
was  given  full  cooperation  from  was  basic:  Servel  is  vital  to 
the  Downtown  Retail  Merchants  Evansville’s  economy;  there- 
Association  in  sponsoring  a  fore,  Evansville  should  support 
special  “Servel  Week”  in  the  Servel  100%.  Servel  took  the 
city  to  celebrate  both  the  30th  idea  to  the  Downtown  Retail 


new  1957 
'Servel  Week” 

available  in  several  sizes  so  the  follow-up,  promotional  type  ad- 
announcement  message  would  vertisements  offered  an  out¬ 
door  charcoal  grille  free  with 
every  purchase  of  a  new  Servel 
room  air  conditioner. 

The  results  of  “Servel  Week” 
were  excellent.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  the  campaign  ^- 
gan,  Servel  had  doubled  its 
number  of  retail  outlets  in 
Evansville,  with  the  addition  of 
5  new  dealers  bringing  the  total 
to  10. 

The  retail  sales  picture  was 
also  encouraging,  because  of 
wide  public  showing  of  Servel’s 
new  1957  refrigerator  line, 
ready  a  full  year  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  the  company’s 
new  room  air  conditioner  and 
Wonderbar  refrigerette  models. 

Institutional  Ads 
Educate  Motorists 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  series  of  institutional 
newspaper  ads  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette,  designed  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  assist  the  motorist, 
are  paying  off  for  Duncan 
Motors,  Ford  dealer. 

Wayne  Forney,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  concern,  is  author 
of  the  ads  which  are  set  up  in 
two  column,  news  style  format, 
with  a  half  column  photo  of 
Mr.  Forney.  The  ads  average 
around  seven  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Forney  takes  up  a  differ¬ 
ent  subject  of  interest  to  auto 
buyers  and  drivers  in  each 
copyrighted  ad. 

“It  is  the  only  adverti.sing 
that  has  caused  customers  and 
acquaintances  to  telephone  or 
stop  by  my  office  to  tell  me 
how  well  they  like  it,”  said  Mr. 
Forney.  “Many  business  and 
professional  men  have  compli¬ 
mented  me  personally,  as  well 
as  the  company.” 

The  advertising  program  was 
started  in  the  Gazette  in  Janu¬ 
ary  with  two  insertions  per 
week — on  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
and  always  on  the  sport  pages. 
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choose  with 
your  neecis 
in  mind 


UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS  OFFER  BOTH 
TYPES  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


ONE  PAGE  PER  FRAME, 

recommended  by  library  specialists  for  the  clearest, 
sharpest  image,  is  reduced  on  a  I6V2  to  1  ratio. 
Easiest  reading,  it  cuts  your  backiile  storage 
requirements  by  94%  and  insures  the  quality  which 
encourages  wide  usage. 


TWO  PAGE  "ECONOMY  FORMAT" 

uses  a  reduction  ratio  of  17%  to  1,  condensing 
two  newspaper  pages  on  each  35  mm.  frame. 

This  provides  the  lowest  price  available,  anywhere. 


fvrctc  for  complete  intermo- 
tien  on  microfilming  bockfiles  in¬ 
cluding  methods,  costs,  ond  uses. 
Ask  for  booklet,  "Newspoper  Pres* 
ervotion.*' 


UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  R.O.P.  COLOR  AID 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  AND  AD  ACENCIES 


FIRST  tVER  IN  BOTH  DE  LUXE  AND  POCKET  EDITIONS.  IPI  offers  two  completely  new  color 
specimen  books  to  newspaper  publishers,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  “Color  for 
Newspapers”  —  in  both  de  luxe  and  pocket  editions  —  shows  a  full  range  of  ROP  colors  for 
newspapers  in  full  strength  and  tints,  all  hand-picked  colors  which  reflect  the  preference  of 
most  color  advertisers  throughout  the  country 

MORE  THAN  A  SPECIMEN  BOOK.  “Color  for  Newspapers”  offers  even  more  than  a  compre¬ 
hensive  selection  of  colors.  Both  editions  are  the  first  to  provide  a  guide  for  the  use  of  color, 
including  suggested  combinations  of  both  harmonious  and  contrasting  colors  . . .  color  com¬ 
binations  most  suitable  with  black  . . .  and  colors  for  holidays  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

“Color  for  Newspapers”  specimen  books  are  now  available  without  obligation  at  IPI 
branches  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast ...  or  write  to  the  IPI  Promotion  Department. 
67  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

IPI  and  1C  are  trademarks  of  Interchemkal  Corporation 

Interchemical  Corporation  I 

PRINTING  INK  DIVISION  •  67  W.  44th  ST..  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y.  I 


"Color  for  Nowspopors" 

...  a  practical  color-selling 
tool  which  simplifies  the 
rapid  selection  of  hundreds 
of  colors 

•  Process  Colors 

•  ROP  Colors 

•  Colors  for  Underprinting 

•  Halftone  Colors 

Plus  hints  and  suggestions 
on  possible  color  combina¬ 
tions  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 


INTKRCHKMICAL 


PniNTINO  INKS 


REliT  ON  IPI  FOR  laBADBRSHIP  IN  INK  RBSBARGH 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Cook  Chemical  Using 
Dailies  in  Bus  Drive 


The  ease  and  versatility  of  mod¬ 
ern  newsprint  handling  shown 
here.  .  .through  a  definite  path 
of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce 
white  waste  and  floor  wear.  .  . 
cleorly  demonstrates  the  utility 
and  efficiency  of  Jampol  han¬ 
dling  methods  and  equipment. 
Jampol,  with  more  than  2S 
years  of  specific  experience, 
con  os  readily  design  ond 


Can  You 
Think  of  a 

BETTER, 

EASIER 

WAY 

NEWSPRINT? 


TO  HANDLE 


build  the  equipment  and 
system  to  meet  your  por- 
ticular  needs  perfectly. 

If  you  ore  interested  in 
better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return, 
Jampol  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss 
your  problems. 


Accuracy— To  insure  accuracy,  each  reader  in 
an  ACB  Service  Office  is  responsible  for  certain 
newspapers  to  read  and  check.  These  readers 
become  as  familiar  with  the  schedules  appearing 
in  your  publication  as  your  own  make-up  man. 
That’s  one  reason  why  ACB  does  such  a  good  job. 


•  NEW  YORK  •CHICAGO  •COLUMBUS 

•  MEMPHIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  • 


Service  Offices 


Gonoral  Oiiicas  and  Factory 
721-742  till  St..  Braoklya  20.  N.  V. 


THI  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  tiiC 
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hoi  molding  1 

color  mats  uses 

DIRECTOMAT 


London  Free  Press 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Nashville  Banner  &  Tennessean 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  News 
New  York  Journal-American 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Spokane  Chronicle  &  Spokesman  Review 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Toledo  Blade  &  Times 

Toronto  Star 

Tulsa  World  &  Tribune 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald 

Youngstown  Vindicator 


Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Baltimore  News-Post 
Beaumont  Enterprise  h  Journal 
Billings  Gazette 
Birmingham  News 
Bridgeport  Herald 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Calgary  Albertan 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Tribune 


Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Ohio  State  Journal 
Omaha  World  Herald 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  News 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Port  Huron  Times-Herald 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 
Sacramento  Bee 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 


1*1 


Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dayton  News 

Daytona  Beach  News  &  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Dixon  Telegraph 
Florida  Times-Union 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


♦  * 


111  m' 


Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
Indianapolis  Star  &  News 
Kansas  City  Star  &  Times 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Times  &  Mirror 
Lima  News 


m 


H 


LAKE  ERIE 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSES 


LARGE  PLANTS...  MEDIUM  SIZE  PLANTS ...  SMALL  PLANTS 

Use  Directomat  for  hot  molding  R.O.P.  Color  Mats 


•  1000 •Ton  Directomat  filu^tratea 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodwara  Avenue.  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

Manufacturer*  of  the  Moat  Complet*  Lin*  of  Hydraulic  Presses 
for  All  Industry. 
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SPECIAL  SECTIONS 


Home  Show 


Section  Nets 


59,332  Lines 


The  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Aval¬ 
anche-Journal  has  published  a 
Home  Show  Section  containing 
59,332  lines  of  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wayne  Henly,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

An  additional  17,724  lines  ran 
ROP. 

The  section  marked  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Annual  Home  Show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspapers.  More 
than  45,000  persons  turned  out 
to  view  150  displays  set  up  by 
92  exhibitors. 


•  A  12-page  special  section 
was  published  May  22  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  to 
mark  the  opening  of  Packard 
Plaza  shopping  center. 

•  First  annual  Summer  Liv¬ 
ing  Edition,  a  16-page  stand¬ 
ard-size  section,  was  launched 
by  the  Dee  Moines  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
gister  recently. 

•  The  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald  published  its  first  an¬ 
nual  Road  Builders  Supplement, 
a  20-page  tabloid,  with  its  May 
27  editions. 


R&R  To  Handle 
Air  Force  Ads 


Other  Sections  .  .  . 


•  The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib¬ 
une  published  a  142-page  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  May  20,  including 
72  pages  starting  a  four-week 
50-year  jubilee  history  of  Gary. 
Other  sections  will  follow  each 
Sunday  through  June  10. 

•  The  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley 
Times  recently  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  honoring  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.’s  plant- 
city  public  relations  in  Aliquip- 
pa.  Pa. 


•  A  32-page  tabloid  “Cap 
and  Gown”  section  was  carried 
by  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

•  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant  published  a  10-page,  stand¬ 
ard-size  Air  Conditioning  Sec¬ 
tion  May  27. 

•  The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  devoted  11  pages  of  its 
May  25  edition  to  a  Picnic  Sec¬ 
tion. 


Smith  Named  Chairman 

Paul  C.  Smith,  president  and 


EASTERN 


.  SERVING  HUNDREDS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  ANPA 


.  .  .  THROUGH  THE  FINEST  IN  NEWSPAPER  PRODUC¬ 
TION  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


.  .  .  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 


•  Composing  Room 
o  Stereotype  Department 
e  Photo-Engraving  Department 
e  Press  Room 


DEPEND  ON  EASTERN  FOR  RELIABILITY  AND  PROMPT  HANDLING  OF 
ALL  YOUR  ORDERS! 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 
York,  will  handle  the  Air  Force 
recruiting,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  program  for  fiscal  year 
1957,  Air  Materiel  Command 
officials  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio  announ¬ 
ced  this  week. 

This  makes  the  third  succes- 


Green  To  Receive  1 
Honorary  Law  Degree  I 

Charles  C.  Green,  managing  * 
director  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  will  bt 
awarded  the  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  by  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  it.s  43rd  annual  com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  President 
George  A.  Bowman  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Green  was  bom  in  Kent. 
Under  his  direction  the  Adver- 


sive  year  that  R&R  has  been  tising  Club  of  New  York  has  A 


selected  for  the  recruiting  pro¬ 
gram.  The  contract  awarded  the 
advertising  agency  includes  the 
option  of  renewal  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  or  a  total  of 
three  years  without  requiring 
negotiation  of  a  new  contract, 
based  on  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance. 

“Operation  Big  Town”  will 
be  one  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  recruiting  program  for 
FY  1957.  This  is  a  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  give  special  support 
to  recruiters  in  big  cities  where 
recruiting  problems  are  more 
complex. 


enrolled  during  the  last  10 
years  more  than  25,000  men 
and  women  in  one  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  More  than 
20,000  persons  have  been  placed 
through  the  Club’s  job-finding 
forum. 

After  attending  Ohio  North¬ 
ern  University  Mr.  Green  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  advertising. 
He  was  national  advertising 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can.  At  one  time  he  was  vice¬ 


president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal. 


editor-in-chief  of  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  nation-wide 
Brand  Names  Week  set  for 
April  28-May  4,  1957. 


The  advertising  firm  pro-  • 

posed  to  analyze  and  evaluate  Herald  Uns 

each  city  where  recruiters  con-  neraia  ups 

sistently  have  difficulty  in  meet-  Comics  To  16  Pages 
ing  quotas.  A  “target  folder” 
wrill  be  prepared  for  that  city 
outlining  a  plan  of  attack,  pro¬ 
viding  suggestions  on  how  to 
build  local  support  from  cooper¬ 
ating  organizations,  business 
and  industry;  providing  the  re¬ 
cruiter  with  a  detailed  study 
of  his  market;  special  tech¬ 
niques  for  overcoming  sales  re¬ 
sistance  and  sales  tools  designed 
to  fit  his  particular  needs. 


8th  Annual  Tour 

For  the  eighth  consecutive 
year,  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  staged  its  June  Tour 
with  25  top  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  from  firms  across  the 
country  as  guests. 


Effective  with  its  June  S 
issue,  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Her¬ 
ald  will  increase  its  Saturday 
tabloid  color  comic  section  frorr^ 
eight  to  16  pages,  according  te| 
G.  E.  Hall,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  managrer.  j 

Mr.  Hall  cited  two  reasons 
for  the  change:  1)  To  giv«| 
readers  more  comics;  2)  To' 
make  more  space  available  and| 
the  size  of  ads  more  flexible! 
to  accommodate  advertisers’  re-' 
quests. 

All  color  comic  advertising  f 
material  originating  in  Canadii 
Mr.  Hall  said,  must  be  supplied, 
to  Southam  Newspapers,  Toron¬ 
to,  Ont.,  not  later  than  four 
weeks  in  advance  of  insertion 
date. 


EASTERN 


NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY,  INC. 


96-02  NORTHERN  BLVD.,  CORONA  68,  NEW  YORK 


A  MISSISSIPPI 


JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


MR.  JOHN  Q.  LAMBERT, 
GEN.  MGR. 

THE  NATCHEZ 
DEMOCRAT 

NATCHEZ.  MISSISSIPPI 


"We  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
subscriber  to  your  'Support  the 
Church*  series  lor  over  5  years. 
We  ore  satisfied  because  of  its 
universal  acceptance  by  our 
churches  and  our  ministers.** 


Let  SI  lend  ros  proofi  and  foil  information  abont  America’i  No.  1 
relisioai  feature.  Beastifsl  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Nov  ranning 
regalarly  in  over  950  newipapera.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service.  Straibarg,  Virginia. 
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IN  fashions,  decorations,  movies,  maga¬ 
zines,  in  TV... and  now  in  newspapers 
...COLOR  makes  the  difference  in  eye- 
and  buy-appeal.  People  like  color — want 
color — expect  and  demand  it.  That’s  why 
many  forward-looking  newspapers  use 
Curtis  simplified  ROP  Color  to  build 
prestige  and  boost  circulation. 

By  converting  full-color  reproduction  to 
the  simplicity  of  black  and  white  methods. 
the  Curtis  ROP  color  system  eliminates 
the  costly,  time-wasting  factors  in  ordinary 
ROP  color  processing.  The  entire  opera¬ 
tion  is  reduced  from  hours  to  minutes!  It's 
the  most  economical  ROP  color  system  you 
can  use.  Can  be  used  with  negatives  pro¬ 
duced  by  either  the  Curtis  direct  color  cam¬ 
era  or  from  regular  color  transparencies. 

FREE ...  comprehensive  color  booklet 
“ROP  Color  Simplified,”  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Gives  detailed  facts  on  Curtis  color 
equipment  and  the  Curtis  color  process — 
tells  how  you  can  use  Curtis  color  to  mini¬ 
mize  production  costs  and  boost  reader- 
ship  and  profits.  For  your  copy  write  today 
to  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Curtis,  Curtis  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  2718  Griffith  Park  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles  27.  California.  There's  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation. 


to  insure 
striking  quaiity 


to  save  time 
and  money 


to  stimuiate 
circuiation  1 


He’s  examining  the 
of  ROP  color! 


The  Curtis  Color  Analyst  is  an  optical  device  using  filters  and 
mirrors  to  produce  a  single  full-color  image  from  three  black 
and  white  separation  prints  or  proofs.  The  purpose  is  to  de¬ 
termine  if  they  are  correct  for  color  printing.  There’s  no 
mathematical  calculation.... just  the  manual  adjustment 
of  a  few  knobs  to  obtain  a  color  image  that  shows 
clearly  the  need  for  and  extent  of  any  color  a 

correction  required.  It  achieves  quickly 
and  easily  high  fidelity  to 
color  and  tone. 


CURTIS  LABOR ATORISS,  Ino. 

2718  Griffith  Parh  Bouievard,  Lot  Angeies  27,  California 

Please  send  tree  color  booklet 
“ROP  Color  Simplified.” 


^  ar>  black 

and  white  panchromatic  film— 
simultaneously  makes  three 
balanced  color  separation  neg¬ 
atives  with  a  sin^e  exposure. 


Name. 


Produces  the  finest  possible  color 
separation  negatives  from  color 
transparencies  .  .  .  from  35mm  to 
2I4'’  X  ’i'A”.  Complete  with  filters 
and  fully  corrected  lenses.  It  is  not 
required  when  Curtis  one-shot  Col¬ 
or  Camera  is  used. 


I  Newspaper. 


Street. 
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NAEA  Parley 

Committees 

Announced 

Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising 
director,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  and  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executive  Associa¬ 
tion’s  second  vicepresident  and 
convention  program  chairman, 
this  week  announced  the  person¬ 
nel  of  two  committees  for  the 
NAEA  meeting  at  the  Empress 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  June 
28-30. 

This  will  be  the  77th  meeting 
of  the  NAEA  and  the  first  one 
to  be  held  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

Outside  Speakers 

Program  Chairman  Lord  has 
prepared  a  program  featuring 
participation  of  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  and  speakers  from  outside 
the  newspaper  industry  closely 
related  to  newspaper  problems. 

Personnel  of  the  Hospitali¬ 
ty  and  Reception  Committee  is 
as  follows  —  Chairman  Hector 
Alexander,  Victoria  Press  Lim¬ 
ited;  Associate  Chairman  John 
Lecky,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Suv; 
B.  M.  Carter,  Vancouver  Pro¬ 


vince;  Robert  W.  Ballantyne, 
New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbian;  Eric  Wilson, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star;  Charles 
G.  Fenn,  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press;  John  Ward,  Edmondton 
(Alta.)  Journal;  Gordon  Dono¬ 
van,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan; 
Leonard  W.  Roper,  Calgary 
Herald;  Harry  Lynch,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune ;  A.  D. 
Addison,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  &  News;  Gilbert  P. 
Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle;  Joe  Wright,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  and  Russell 
W.  Young,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

Convention  Committee 
Personnel  of  the  NAEA  Con¬ 
vention  Committee  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  —  Chairman,  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  Times;  Co- 
Chairman  George  Russell,  Ta¬ 
coma  News-Tribune;  William 
Wetherell,  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald;  Jack  Banks,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun;  Karl  Shull,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post;  Alfr^  A. 
Look,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel;  A.  D.  Addison,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  Herald  &  News;  R. 
M.  Anderson,  Longview 
(Wash.)  News;  Emile  A.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  R.  W.  Ballantyne,  New 


/m 
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Westminster  British  Colum¬ 
bian;  Joe  Wright,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  Harry  Mc¬ 
Lain,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal; 
Richard  Tilton,  Provo  (Utah) 
Herald;  E.  A.  Brown  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Sprague,  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman-Journal;  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News;  A1  Brock,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer; 
Harry  Lynch,  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune;  B.  M.  Carter,  Van¬ 
couver  Province;  John  Lecky, 
Vancouver  Sun;  Richard  Bell, 
Wenatehe  (Wash.)  World; 
Charles  Nicholson,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic;  Hec¬ 
tor  Alexander  and  William  Erb, 
Victoria  Times,  R.  S.  Nicholson, 
West-Holliday,  San  Francisco ; 

L.  W.  Brownholtz,  O’Mara  & 
O  r  m  s  b  e  e,  San  Francisco ; 
Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Neivs;  and  Gilbert  P. 
Swanson,  Spokane  Spokesman 
Review  and  Daily  Chronicle. 

• 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Elects  3  Veeps 

Election  of  three  new  vice- 
presidents  of  O’Mara  &  Orms¬ 
bee,  Inc.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  J.  Rufus  Doig,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  new  veeps  are: 
Charles  W.  Healy,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  office;  Richard 

M.  McLean,  assistant  sales 
manager  of  O&O,  New  York; 
and  Robert  A.  Jobson,  manager 
of  O&O’s  Detroit  office. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Doig 
announced  that  effective  July 
1,  Charles  W.  Rundall,  with 
O&O  in  New  York  since  1946, 
will  assume  managership  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  1).  Gannon, 
who  is  moving  to  Palm  Springs 
to  enter  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness. 

*  *  «- 

The  Lima  (Ohio)  News  has 
appointed  John  W.  Cullen  Co., 
Inc.,  as  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives. 


Founded  1 920 


\bur  Printing 
Deserves,  the  Best 


Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 

•.^e^Cea/i’te44  •'pleto^xaJiAic 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INOIANAPOLIV*  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  TULSA 


DEANE  WEINBERG  &  CO. 

ORIGINATORS  Of 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
737  Seward  Street 
Los  Angeles  38,  Colif. 


Specialists  in  creating 
Services  for  Newspapers 
ALWAYS  IMITATCD 
NEVER  EXCELLED 


Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Other  panelists  asserted  that 
most  go^s  involving  a  substan¬ 
tial  expenditure  Mrill  always  be 
sold  from  one  man  to  another. 

Discount  houses  also  came 
in  for  praise  by  several  panel¬ 
ists.  Mr.  Leahy  said  some 
people  “thought  they  would  go 
away.  But  they  are  not  going  ^ 
away.  We  have  to  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  them.” 

The  grocers’  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  “house  brands”  or 
“private  labels”  was  explained 
by  Mr  Miller.  He  said  large 
merchandisers  can  often  pro¬ 
vide  customers  a  better  selec¬ 
tion  of  values  in  this  way. 

Members  of  the  concluding 
panel  were  James  R.  Adams, 
chairman  of  MacManus,  John 
&  Adams,  Inc.,  Andrew  F.  H. 
Armstrong,  vicepresident  of 
Leo  Burnett  Company;  William 
Bernbach,  president  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  Inc.;  Melvin 
Brorby,  vicepresident  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.; 
Edwin  W.  Ebel,  vicepresident 
of  General  Foods  Corporation: 

J.  Edward  Maurer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Wildroot  Company;  G. 
Herbert  True,  University  of 
Notre  Dame  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing;  and  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  Ward,  vicepresident  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Beware  of  ‘Fast  Sell’ 

Discussing  creativity  in  com¬ 
munications,  Mr.  Ward  stated 
that  today’s  selling  effort  must 
appeal  to  the  consumers’  in¬ 
telligence.  He  said  the  buying 
public  has  grown  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  is  less  affected  than 
formerly  by  high  pressure 
salesmanship. 

Mr.  Bernbach  said  the  so- 
called  “fast  sell”  is  all  right 
as  a  time  saver  for  the  so¬ 
phisticated  but  busv  consumer, 

I  provided  the  device  that  attracts 
!  attention  in  an  ad  also  tells 
,  something  about  the  product. 

Mr.  Brorby  stated  the  average 
:  consumer  today  may  be  more 
I  sophisticated,  but  is  still  in- 
I  terested  primarily  in  himself. 

I  Mr.  Armstrong  suggested  that 
;  the  creative  mind  can  take  old 
I  ideas  and  synthesize  them  into 
I  new  ones.  Mr.  Adams  added 
j  that  hard  work  is  a  basic  in- 
!  gradient  of  creativity.  He  said 
’  that  ad  emphasis  originally 
;  was  on  creativity,  but  more  re- 
I  cently  it  has  been  on  research 
and  analysis.  Now  the  cycle 
I  is  swinging  back  to  creativity 
I  again,  he  said. 
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CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive  Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


With  Sun  -Times  Syndicate  features-^ 

YOU  GET  THE  GIRL- 
NOT  HER  WHOLE  FAMILY 

Are  you  buying  a  big  package  of  Grade  B  feature 
material  to  get  one  or  two  Grade  A  features? 

Not  if  you  buy  from  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate!  We  offer  you  superlative  features  individually,  and 
on  their  individual  merits.  You  don’t  have  to  "marry 
the  whole  family  to  get  the  girl." 

Package  deals  may  have  been  justified  years  ago  to 
capture  top  features,  or  to  assure  you  of  rounded  feature 
coverage  in  an  intensely  competitive  newspaper  situation. 

Today  there  are — lamentably — fewer  newspapers. 

There  are  many  more  syndicates;  feature  offerings 
have  multiplied. 

You  now  are  in  a  position  to  be  selective.  As  current 
contracts  expire,  you  can  allow  your  editor  new  freedom 
to  pick  and  choose  the  individual  new  features  that  best 
enhance  your  newspaper. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  proudly  presents 
such  features.  They  are  developed  for  use — not  merely 
for  sale.  Each  is  a  proved  reader-interest  producer. 
Each  will  help  you  hold  reader-attention  against  the 
increasing  competition  of  TV,  radio  and  magazines. 

If  you  wish  only  one,  we  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you. 
If  you  wish  several,  we  shall  be  delighted  —  and  so 
will  you! 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


Slocum,  Martineau 
To  Address  AFA  Meet 


Richard  W.  Slocum,  execu-  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
tive  vicepresident,  Philadelphia  Franklin.  Philadelphia’s  Poor 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  and  Pierre  D.  Richard  Club,  which  is  observ- 
Martineau,  director  of  research,  ing  its  own  50th  anniversary 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  are  this  year,  will  serve  as  co-host, 
among  program  participants  along  with  the  Philadelphia 
scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Club  of  Advertising  Women. 
52nd  annual  convention  of  the  *•  ir  * 

Advertising  Federation  of  Convention  Keynoter 

America  meeting  in  Philadel-  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed,  vicepresi- 
phia,  June  10-13.  dent,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 

Mr.  Slocum,  immediate  past  will  deliver  the  convention’s 
president  of  the  American  keynote  talk  according  to  Ben 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  R.  Donaldson,  manager.  Institu¬ 
tion,  will  speak  for  newspapers  tional  Advertising,  Ford  Motor 
during  a  panel  discussion  on  Co.,  and  Federation  board 
how  media  will  meet  changing  chairman. 

trends  in  marketing.  Mr.  Mar-  The  title  of  Dr.  Reed’s  talk 
tineau  will  describe  the  place  win  be  “The  Consumer  Market 
of  advertising  in  creating  buy-  and  How  It  is  Growing”  to  be 
ing  urge.  given  at  the  Monday  morning 

1,000  Expected  opening  general  session,  of 

.  -  u  »»  /-.i  I  which  the  theme  will  be  “Meet 

According  to  Joseph  McC  el-  consumer”.  Other  speak- 
lan  advertising  manager  Nor-  preceded 

A  by  the  film,  “Challenge  to 

and  Mabel  Baudoux  of  Mabel  /^^rica”,  will  be  Charlotte 
Baudoux,  Inc.,  co-chairmen  of  Montgomery,  noted  columnist, 
the  convention  planning  com-  ..^ow 

mittee,  more  than  1,000  dele-  Consumer  Looks  at  You”, 
gates  are  expected  to  attend  s^Usbury, 

®  ,  ,  editor  and  publisher.  Sales 

The  convention  will  be  a  fea-  Management,  to  talk  on  “Con- 
ture  of  the  year-long  celebra-  Behavior” 

tion  of  the  250th  anniversary  ’ 


H&K’s  Gobs  Honored 
By  NYU’s  Alumni 

Bert  Crawford  Goss,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc., 
public  relations  firm,  this  week 
received  the  first  annual 
achievement  award  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  New 
York  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

He  was  cited  as  alumni  “Man 
of  the  Year”  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  dinner  in  the 
Downtown  Athletic  Club.  Thur- 
ber  H.  Bierce,  association  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  News¬ 
week  magazine,  made  the 
presentation. 

An  alumnus  of  Drury  Col¬ 
lege,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Mr.  Goss 
has  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  New  York 
University.  He  was  formerly 
an  instructor  and  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  finance  at  NYU. 

From  1934  to  1938  he  served 
as  an  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  from  1938  to  1942 
was  business  editor  of  News¬ 
week.  He  joined  Hill  and 
Knowlton  as  vicepresident  in 
1945,  became  executive  vice- 
president  in  1952,  and  was 
made  president  in  1955. 


The  Boston  Globe 
gained  2,886,318  lines 
in  1955 


in  every 
major  classification 
of  Advertising. 


Get  Complete 
Details  From  . .  i 


Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro  Meeker  &  Scon  Chicago,  Deuoit 
The  Leonard  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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R.O.  P.  COLORS 


Keep  in  step  with  mechanically  progressive  newspapers  using  these  ANPA' 
AAAA  approved  colors.  Hundreds  of  shades  of  brilliant  color  are  at 
your  finger  tips.  Save  time  and  money  by  using  these  inks  of  proven  value. 

Suitable  for  both  S'color  and  4'color  printing  Sinclair  ^  Carroll 
standard  newspaper  process  colors  as  illustrated  insure  uniformly  good 
reproduction.  They  bring  out  with  clearness  and  definition  the  detail  of 
your  process  color  picture.  Advertiser  satisfaction  is  assured. 


SINCLAIR  &  CARROLL  Co.,  Inc 


591  Eleventh  Ave., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  PLaza  7-2470 


440  W.  Superior  St., 
Chicago  10,  III. 

Tel.  superior  7-3481 


SfNClAIR  i  CaIROII  Co.,  INC. 


R.-0.-P.  Colors 
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‘Live  Better’ 
Drive  Goes 
Local,  Grows 


and  local  television,  local  ra¬ 
dio,  and  to  outdoor  and  trans¬ 
portation  advertising. 

Tie-in  copy  development  from 
local  utilities  and  from  six 
groups  —  dealers,  distributors, 
architects,  bankers,  builders, 
contractors,  manufacturers  and 
realtors — is  the  special  province 
of  the  newspapers. 

Ad  Aids  Prepared 

Electric  utility  concerns  are 
leading  in  promotion  of  the 
local  campaigns.  In  addition, 
ad  helps  are  being  provided  by 
LB  ...  E  to  enable  specific 
tie-in  activities.  Mats  and 
photos  of  varied  sizes  are  avail¬ 
able  to  all  advertisers  at  a 
nominal  cost. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign  is 
to  tie  all  electrical  advertising 
in  one  bundle  by  enabling  the 
use  of  the  basic  theme  and  the 
highlights  of  the  general  cam- 


San  Francisco  realtors — is  the 
“Live  Better  .  .  .  Electrically’*  newspape 

can  and  does  grow  into  entire  .  .  ... 

newspaper  sections  when  de-  . 

veloped  at  the  local  level,  re-  Electric  utilit 
ports  here  show.  leading  in  pro 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  local  campaigns 
developed  seven  weekly'  four-  helps  are  be 
page  sections  through  wide  sell-  ‘  ‘ 
ing  of  tie-in  advertising  to  ac-  tie-in  activitie 
company  the  national  cam-  Photos  of  varied 
paign.  *1*1®  to  all  ad 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  News  nominal  cost, 
published  a  10-page  section  de-  ”^1}®  ^oal  of  1 
voted  to  the  Live  Better  ...  to  tie  all  electi 
Electrically  program.  The  Von-  *n  one  bundle  1 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian  and  '^f®  o^  the  basic 
Sun’s  section  ran  over  onto  a  highlights  of  th 
ninth  page. 

These  beginnings  indicate 
that  newspapers  will  tally  an 
impressive  linage  total  from  the 
campaign  by  tapping  promo¬ 
tional  funds  newly  assigned  to 
matters  electrical.  Editor  & 

Publisher  is  advised  by  F.  M. 

Falge  of  General  Electric, 
regional  supervisor  of  the  “LB 
.  .  .  E”  project. 

Results  in  Hawaii 
Already  newspapers  have 
gained  considerable  new  linage 
from  the  plan,  Mr.  Falge  said.  We  are 

In  Hawaii,  he  observed,  large 
ads  included  copy  placed  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Asso-  represen 

elation,  normally  a  research 
organization.  Utilities  generally  importai 

have  expanded  programs,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

Contractors,  electrical-equip-  ours,  eft 

ment  firms,  public  utility  dis¬ 
tricts  and  financial  organiza-  the  strei 

tions  are  among  those  using 
new  advertising  in  promotion  on  /-xi  • 

the  program,  Mr.  Falge  added.  the  Oni 

He  predicts  a  vast  expansion  of 
linage  in  this  group  composed  News  b( 

principally  of  non-advertising 
concerns. 

The  exhibits  at  General  Elec-  papers  - 

trie  offices  here  include  the  use 
of  tie-ins  to  tie-ins.  One 
newspaper  section  featured 
quotations  on  rewiring  costs 
inserted  in  the  ads  of  each  type  Til  L 

of  major  appliance  appearing.  I 
In  Northern  California,  Pa¬ 
cific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  stage  75  cooking 
schools  in  developing  the  elec¬ 
trical  promotion  in  small  com¬ 
munities.  3 

Admittedly,  newspaper  linage 
developed  Lorn  the  national  . 

campaign  will  be  of  the  self-  f^levelai 

help  variety.  The  national  funds 
in  the  overall  campaign  are  as¬ 
signed  to  magazines,  network  IL— 
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paign  in  each  medium. 

Hope  that  retailers  will  boost 
ad  appropriations  to  as  much  as 
three  percent  of  sales  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Falge  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  group  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  here.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Arthur  Talbott,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  who 
pointed  out  General  Electric 
last  year  spent  more  than  $7,- 
000,000  in  newspaper  ads. 


Summer  Directory  Issue 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
has  issued  its  1956  Summer  Di¬ 
rectory,  “This  Way  to  Vacation- 
land,”  its  third  annual  four- 
page,  letterhead-size  directory 
to  camp  and  vacation  program 
resources  for  children  in  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Erie  County. 


Marcus  Lauds 
Newspaper  Ads 

Stanley  M.  Marcus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Neiman-Marcus 
Company  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
called  daily  newspapers  “the 
most  important  medium  of 
expression”  for  reaching  the 
consumer  public  last  week 
during  the  34th  annual 
forum  of  the  Du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Basically,  we  feel  that 
through  the  newspaper  we 
contact  the  largest  number 
of  people  by  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  method.  Through  the 
newspaper,  we  can  project 
fashion  as  well  as  anyone  in 
the  country,”  declared  Mr. 
Marcus. 


THE  LIMA  NEWS 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  our  appointment  as  the  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News.  The  responsibility  of  selling  this 
important  newspaper  and  its  rich  market  to  advertising  interests  becomes 
ours,  effective  immediately.  The  challenge  is  one  that  we  welcome  and,  on 
the  strength  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Ohio  market,  we  foresee  a  long  and  pleasant  relationship.  The  Lima 
News  becomes  the  51st  member  of  the  Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers  —  the  OHIO  SELECT  LIST. 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Newspaper  Representatives 
3121  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

Cleveland  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Cineinnali  •  Columbus 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Stature  of  Want  Ads 
Needs  Improvement 


ChicagoMarketPut 

front-page  spread  complete  ttj  C 

with  a  3-column  picture  and  a  UHClCr  dpOtil^llt 

5-column  head  recounted  a 

unique  use  of  classified  adver-  Chicago 

tising  in  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  How  many  families  in  the 
Paihy  Bulletin.  The  story  re-  Chicago-area  plan  to  buy  or 
lates  to  one  George  E.  Frailey  build  a  house  in  the  next  12 
who  sought  in  vain  for  a  suit-  months?  8.1%. 
able  card  or  “something  that  How  many  ladies  of  the 
would  best  express  what  was  house  have  a  full  time  job  in 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


In  the  midst  of  what  might  selling  on  a  national  basis  m  his  heart”  for  the  mother  of  the  Chicago  area?  29.6%. 

well  prove  to  be  classified  ad-  through  the  efforts  of  AN-  bis  9  children  on  their  anni-  How  many  heads  of  the 

vertising’s  biggest  year  and  on  CAM,  SCAM  A  and  other  vejsary.  Passing  the  Bulletin  house  are  paid  on  Friday? 

the  eve  of  the  ANCAM  Con-  groups.  And  of  selling  their  office  he  had  an  idea.  He  went  ^  fu  v. 

vention,  it  seems  fitting  to  own  publishers  and  business  placed  the  following  ®’^®  ^ome  of  the  hun- 

pass  along  some  comment  on  managers.  Peisonal  ad:  TO:  The  le  so  ques  nms  answere  y 

classified's  current  status  by  a  "Justine  Weyher,  the  phone  f»™er  M.ss  Elese  Reynolds  of  the  Consum,  Armlysm 
1  j  i.-  1  a  u  e  •  ^  i.  a,  -.I-,  Endicott.  who  is  now  Mrs.  of  the  Chicago  area,  just  corn- 

keen  and  ariculate  observer  of  room  supervisor  of  the  Mil-  ’  by  the  Chicago  Daily 

thp  want  ad  husinass.  Writinc^  wqhVao  TAurnal  €ravo  CAma  Ui.  xjtriA.  i,  ^  V  a 


Keen  ana  arucuiare  ODservei  01  room  supervisor  ot  the  Mil-  ’  j  ^  ^  by  the  Chicago  Daily 

the  want  ad  business.  Writing  waukee  Journal,  gave  some 

for  the  “SCAMA  Bulletin,”  practical  suggestions  in  her  ex-  "hire  FROM:  An  old  Admirer,  News 

Bradford  Wyckoff  makes  a  cellent  talk  to  the  Mississippi  L  ■ '  o',‘ rlv  Th, 


number  of  highly  significant  Valley  Classified  Advertising  _  stronger  over  been  incorporated  in  the  Con- 

points  concerning  classified’s  meeting  in  Chicago  in  Febru-  grown  stronger  ovei  A„ai„=;<.  a, 

stature -not  in  the  economic  ary.  ^^®  even  though  she  sumer  Analysis  Survey,  now 

life  c...  . . It  _ T.:  U  has  borne  her  husband  nine  conducted  in  20  other  markets 


her  marriage  and  has  found  market  the  size  of  Chicago  has 


stature  — not  in  the  economic  ary.  ^"®  T  even  inougn  sne  suu.ct  ouav, 

i-jt  i  u  -a.  far,,  ,  ,  .  ,  has  bome  her  husband  nine  conducted  in  2U  other 

ife  of  our  country  where  it  “She  recommends  a  higher  ^biid,en.  My  sincerest  wishes  in  U.  S.  and  Hawaii, 
long  ago  carved  out  an  impos-  pay  scale  for  classified  work-  ^  4NNIVER-  The  Daily  News,  in  cooper¬ 
ing  niche,  but  within  the  news-  ers  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  1  ,,  c  V  otin*,  -nHtl,  tv,o  rnn. 


iiig  iiiciic,  uui,  wikiiui  Liie  news-  ers  in  oruer  to  aiLraci  ana  noio  „  ,  ,,  „t:r,„  .nrltK  tV,,,  r'r>nar>11/lat<,A 

paper  shops,  where  it  accounts  people  of  higher  caliber.  She  May  you  find  the  years  available  detailed 

for  25%  of  total  advertising  asks  wby  more  effort  is  not  f®’"®  “  tbp  irand  nilf 

lincrro  cr,ii  f  II  „  „  *v.  tootmont  as  to  mako  vour  life  information  on  the  brand  pref- 

linage.  made  to  sell  young  folks  on  the  . _ _ •  b.nrino.  in 


lui  £.uyc  ui  hukai  auvei  hisiiig  asiks  wiiy  more  eiiori,  is  noi  .  .  .  .  ,  ...  i-V,- 

c.,11  f  II  „  „  *v.  tentment  as  to  make  vour  life  information  on  the  brand  pref- 

"Clausmed  departments  on  glamour  and  importauce  of  a  ^ral™ \’u  Vrt„7n;\wur,he'  thTcreaU^  Slo^rea*  1", 

some  uewspapers,  aays  Mr.  career  m  classified.  And  »hy  S,  I  well  as  the  other  20  markets. 

Wvekoff.  eniov  excellent  stat-  some  rnlleftive  fibninrVif  la  nnf  i c«iiA.ai,iuii  or  tins  wish,  i  a . 


Wyckoff,  “enjoy  excellent  stat-  some  collective  thought  is  not 
us  and  receive  treatment  com-  taken  to  conceive  an  easy. 


would  like  to  have  you  know  In  fact,  this  is  the  most 


mensurate  with  their  impor-  practical,  acceptable  term  with  y®"  ’’^Y®,  "'y,  ^ver  ^reaeS^^^ 

tance.  For  example,  the  Mil-  more  prestige  than  an  ‘ad  An  Old  Flame,  your  P  u  ^  # 

waukee  Journal  recently  pub-  taker’  for  classified  represen-  husband,  George  F.  Frailey.” 

lishcd  extra.rdin.ry  broad-  tatives.  And  why  mol/is  not _ •  ..  ’rfLm.t  Ued  t'X 


side  on  its  program  to  improve  done  to  impress  the  faculties  Chi  Tnb  Quiz  Shows  „„  products  from'  baby  foods 

the  effectiveness  Of  advertising  of  schoo  s  and  colleges  with  Scope  of  That  Paper  to  bleaching  fluids,  peanut 

and  increase  its  impact  and  classified  s  importance.  »  r„TrArn  butter  to  paint,  napkins  to  new 

servic®s  f®r  adv®rtis®rs.  Clas-  «it  jg  ^n  endless  problem.  .  ^  tea  to  TV  sets-  and 

sified  IS  given  commendable  only  by  ceaselessly  work-  nlentv  of  fa^ts  on  popu^tions 

attention  throughout.  greater  statme  for  Pf J,". J,!?®  ^pn  issue  populations 

But  at  almost  the  same  classified  advertising  can  we  ®  .  "'O'jthly  em-  survey  covered  Cook  and 

time  another  great  newspaper  feel  that  we  are  fully  discharg-  P’®y®  Du  Page  Counties  and  the 

was  announcing  publication  of  i„g  ^ur  responsibility  to  make  Southern  Half  of  Lake  County 

the  findings  of  a  costly  survey  ifUe  nttle  want  ads’  of  creat-  ^*®"-  Tnbunites  are  given  the  .P_ 


cne  iinamgs  oi  a  cosuy  survey  <the  little  want  ads’  of  great-  ‘"“t . .  . . -  minois 

among  its  readers.  A  survey  ggj.  service  to  all.”  choice  of  three  answers  to  each  '  ^ 

that  might  have  produced  a  "  of  the  following  six  questions 

mine  of  invaluable  facts  about  Too  late  to  classify:  (with  correct  answer  in  brack-  Slate  Cuts  Resort 

classified,  too,  at  very  little  ad-  gharp-eyed  Barney  Barn-  ®^"  f®®®I®P«i:*!j  herewith ) :  Ad  Budget  by  50 

ditional  outlay.  But  the  want  ^art,  CAM,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  ,  \^®  T'lbune  has  twice  ^  J 

ads  barely  received  mention!  nnih,  tbe  number  of  press  units  used  marrisi 


hart,  CAM,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  '^,^®  Tnbune  has  twice 

Daily  News,  spotted  the  recent  ^®®  *^'^*’’ber  of  press  units  used 


Ad  Budget  by  50% 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  George  M. 


“I’m  sure  that  every  CAM  announcing  that  other  Chicago  newspa-  Pennsylvania  Gov.  George  M. 

can  think  of  many  similar  in-  j0q  Evinrude  outboard  motors  P®*"'  ^®'^  many  do  we  operate?  Leader  has  cut  in  half  a  legis- 
stances  in  his  own  personal  tn  be  awarded  to  nnrehaq  126.)  (2)  How  many  lative-approved  $300,000  alloca- 

experience.  ^  cLtons  of  Coc^  Cola  "®'^®  clippings  are  kept  on  file  tion  of  state  resort  and  travel 

“Why,  so  often,  is  a  transfer  who  completed  the  sentence  on  ^he  Tribune’s  reference  advertising, 
to  the  display  staff  considered  the  contest  blank  enclosed  in  ^oom?  (Ans.  10  million.)  (3)  As  approved  by  Gov.  I.eader 
to  be  an  advancement  .  .  .  ?  each,  “I  take  Coke  on  outings  Tribunites  who  enjoyed  the  ad-  the  appropriation  makes  $150,- 
Why  does  general  frequently  because  .  .  .”  The  contest  was  vantages  of  the  Tribune  Em-  000  available  to  the  Department 
receive  far  more  attention  to  be  announced  in  Chicago  and  Ploy®s  Credit  Union  last  Janu-  of  Commerce  for  resort  adver- 
(and  at  a  higher  sales  cost)  suburban  newspapers  by  the  numbered?  (Ans.  2,300.)  tising  between  now  and  May  31, 

than  classified  .  .  .  ?  Why,  in  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  ^'1)  How  many  pieces  of  mail  1957. 

so  many  cases,  is  a  classified  Chicago  using  full  page  and  these  mail  cage  staffers  sort.  The  appropriation  bill  was 
manager  unable  to  function  at  spot  color  ads.  While  his  news-  open,  bundle  and  deliver  each  bogged  down  in  the  record-long 
anything  approaching  his  po-  paper  ran  the  full  schedule  in  (Ans.  10,000.)  (5)  The  legislature  since  its  introduction 

tential  executive  capacity  —  to  display  (not  in  color),  Barney  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
really  plan  and  really  manage  went  after  the  company  for  the  newest  ship  in  the  Quebec  on  Feb.  16,  1955.  Passage  of 
—  because  he  is  bogged  down  classified  spots  and  wound  up  and  Ontario  Transportation  half  of  the  two-year  fiscal 
with  clerical  detail,  and  so  carrying  12  4-line  ads  per  day  Company  fieet.  How  many  ships  period  covered  by  the  allocation 
short-handed  he  must  serve  as  for  21  days!  .  .  .  Sidney  Kay  are  in  the  fleet?  (.Ans.  11.)  was  regarded  as  the  reason  for 
his  own  star  salesman  .  .  .  ?  (Jones),  formerly  of  the  New  (6)  How  high  above  ground  the  gubernatorial  reduction,  al- 
“Classified  managers  face  a  York  Post,  is  now  CAM  of  the  level  is  the  tip  of  the  WGN-  though  Gov.  Leader  cut  the 
continued  job  of  selling.  Of  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun.  She  TV  antenna?  (.Ans.  914  feet.)  item  without  comment. 
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Hilton  Hotels  Corporation  recognizes  Kansas 
City's  fast-rising  metropolitan  statusl  The  home 
of  the  Kansas  City  A's  is  now  to  have  the  1,000- 
room,  $18,000,000.00  Hilton  Hotel  pictured 
above.  This  magnificent  14-story  facility,  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  in  1958,  will  greatly  increase 
Kansas  City's  attraction  for  big  events.  Its  im¬ 
pact  on  Kansas  City  sales  and  business  will  be 
tremendous.  Sell  this  dynamic  market  with  the 
Mid-West's  number  one  media  buy! 


CONRAD  HILTON  toys— 

Kansas  City  is  one  of  the 
cities  which  has  been 
selected  as  qualifying  in 
every  respect  to  become  a 
part  of  the  vtut  Hilton 
international  hotel  system. 

, . .  The  Kansas  City  Hilton, 
as  planned,  will  enable 
Kansas  City  to  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  great  convention 
cities  of  the  world.** 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


KANSAS  CITY 

1739  Grand  Av*. 
HArrison  1-1300 


CHICAGO 

303  S.  State  St. 
WEbitar  9-0532 


NEW  YORK 

31  E.  40th  St. 
Murray  Hill  3-5161 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

623  Market  St. 

GArfield  1-2003 
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SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  NEWSPAPERS  (1920)  LTD.  ' 

STRONG  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

Cecil  H.  King  Reviews  World-Wide  Interests 


The  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Sunday  Pictorial 
Newspapers  (1920)  Ltd.  was  held  on  4  June  at  Brettenham 
House,  Lancaster  Place,  London,  ff  .C.2,  Mr.  CECIL  H.  KING, 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director,  said: 


The  year  which  ended  on  29 
February  was  overshadowed  by 
two  strikes  and  the  trading 
profit  of  your  company  was 
heavily  reduced.  During  the 
newspaper  strike,  when  we  were 
prevented  from  publishing  four 
issues  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial, 
we  operated  at  a  loss.  The  rail 
strike  was  less  serious,  but  the 
Sunday  Pictorial,  printed  at  that  time  only  in  London, 
had  to  bear  extremely  high  costs  of  air  and  road  trans¬ 
port. 

Costs  continued  to  rise  during  the  year.  The  revised 
wage  agreements  of  November  1954  maintained  the 
industry  as  one  of  the  most  highly  paid  in  the  country 
and  further  wage  increases  were  introduced  in  the 
following  June.  Railway  freight  charges  were  increased, 
and  newsprint  prices  went  up  once  again  in  the  New 
Year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retail  price  of  the 
Sunday  Pictorial  rose  to  3d.  in  October,  and  in  January 
the  advertisement  rate  was  raised  121/2%. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  rise  in  costs  has 
not  been  compensated  by  a  rise  in  productivity.  The 
number  of  Sunday  newspapers  was  reduced  in  Novem¬ 
ber  when  the  Sunday  Chronicle  was  swallowed  by  the 
Empire  News,  and  this  merger — like  that  of  the  Daily 
Dispatch  a  week  later — must  be  taken  as  a  warning  of 
the  economic  tension  that  has  resulted  within  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

You  will  have  seen  from  the  accounts  that,  while  the 
trading  profit  of  your  company  decreased  by  £130,395, 
the  total  of  dividends,  interest  and  other  income 
was  higher.  Taxation  provisions  were  less  and  the 
net  profit  was  only  slightly  lower  than  in  1954/55.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  dividend  be  maintained. 

Four  Newspapers  in  Scotland 

During  the  year  the  liquid  resources  of  your  company 
were  enlarged  by  the  disposal  of  its  holding  of  ‘A’ 
Ordinary  shares  in  Albert  E.  Reed  and  Co.  Ltd.  Part 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  transaction  was  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  50%  of  the  First  Preference  and  Ordinary  Share 
Capital  of  the  Scottish  Daily  Record  and  Evening  News 
Ltd.,  publishers  in  Glasgow  of  the  Daily  Record,  Noon 
Record,  Evening  News  and  Sunday  Mail.  The  other 
50%  was  acquired  by  your  sister  company.  The  Daily 
Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.  Because  of  distribution  solely 
from  London,  sales  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial,  as  of  the 
Daily  Mirror,  have  always  been  restricted  in  Scotland. 
By  acquiring  papers  with  established  circulations  and 
their  own  sources  of  advertising  revenue,  we  have 


entered  a  field  where  we  have  never  before  been  able 
to  offer  the  strongest  competition.  Profits  from  our 
interest  in  the  Scottish  company  should,  in  the  long 
run,  be  greater  than  those  to  be  derived  from  extended 
Scottish  sales  of  the  Sunday  Pictorial. 

The  Start  of  Northern  Printing 

Towards  the  end  of  1955,  arrangements  were  made 
for  printing  the  northern  editions  of  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  on  plant  owned  by  Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd. 
at  Withy  Grove,  Manchester.  This  was  a  most  im¬ 
portant  development  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Sunday  Pictorial,  long  handicapped  by  its  lack 
of  late  sports  coverage  in  the  north  of  England.  Now, 
by  going  to  print  later,  the  northern  editions  should 
expand  in  circulation  to  give  a  more  balanced  distribu¬ 
tion  of  your  paper  over  the  whole  country. 

Growing  Sales  of  Sunday  Pictorial 

Sales  of  your  paper  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  I 
The  consistently  rising  trend  of  the  last  three  years 
levelled  off  during  the  first  half  of  1955.  But  over 
this  period,  which  was  disrupted  by  the  strikes,  we  suf¬ 
fered  far  less  than  either  the  News  of  the  World  or 
The  People,  the  papers  immediately  above  and  below 
us  in  circulation.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when  , 
in  company  with  other  Sunday  papers  we  raised  our  ; 
price  to  3d.,  the  Sunday  Pictorial  reached  an  average 
sale  of  5,600,642,  showing  a  greater  numerical  and 
percentage  increase  on  the  first  half  of  the  year  than  j 
any  of  its  competitors.  i 

Sales  of  the  Daily  Mirror  have  also  been  good.  In  j 
spite  of  strikes  and  a  price  increase,  the  daily  average  | 
net  sale  figure  for  1955  was  at  a  level  only  just  below  | 
4%  million. 

Woman^s  Sunday  Mirror  Gains  Strength 

The  chief  experiment  of  last  year  in  which  you  were 
interested  has  been  a  notable  triumph.  Although  born 
into  a  world  of  strikes.  Woman’s  Sunday  Mirror  passed 
its  first  birthday  with  a  rising  circulation  of  over  k 
1,100,000.  Sales  of  the  leading  women’s  periodicals  con-  | 
tinned  the  prodigious  rise  shown  since  the  war,  and  -|k 
Woman’s  Sunday  Mirror,  its  own  personality  estab-  | 
lished,  has  taken  full  advantage  of  this  growing  number  | 
of  women  readers.  | 

Reveille  Newspapers  Ltd.,  your  associated  company, 
returned  a  much  smaller  profit  than  last  year.  Both 
Weekend  and  Midweek  Reveille,  suspended  by  the  news¬ 
paper  strike,  lost  revenue  from  sales,  advertisements 
and  competitions.  Price  increases  were  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  circulations  fell. 
Some  competitors,  such  as  Weekend  Mail  and  Titbits, 
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showed  a  smaller  decline,  but  no  publication  in  this 
field  altogether  escaped  the  general  recession  of  de¬ 
mand  to  be  expected  after  the  boom  period  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  combined  sale  of  Weekend  and  Mid¬ 
week  Reveille,  at  an  average  of  just  under  41/2  million 
over  the  last  six  months  of  1955,  was  still  more  than 
two-and-a-half  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  their 
competitors.  In  the  first  months  of  this  year  there 
has  been  an  advance  in  the  sales  of  both  publications. 

High  costs  proved  too  great  for  Junior  Mirror.  Pub¬ 
lication  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  and 
its  less  successful  rival.  Junior  Express,  was  left  to 
battle  on  alone  with  the  further  extravagances  of 
colour  production. 

High  Costs  in  Australia 

You  will  now  wish  to  hear  of  your  concerns  abroad. 
News  from  Australia  is  not  yet  entirely  satisfactory. 
Although  radio  interests  (recently  expanded  with  the 
granting  of  television  licences)  continue  to  do  well, 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  Argus  in  Melbourne,  is  still 
not  free  from  problems. 

When  you  acquired  your  interest  in  1949,  The  Argus 
was  the  most  depressed  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Australia.  Since  then  there  has  been  enormous  de¬ 
velopment.  Staff  has  been  reorganised  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  no  other  paper  in  Australia  can  claim  to  have 
better;  sales  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than 
those  of  any  competitor  and  a  full  share  of  advertise¬ 
ments  has  been  gained. 

But  in  spite  of  these  advances  The  Argus  is  still 
not  out  of  the  wood.  Labour  costs  have  gone  up.  The 
cost  of  newsprint  at  an  average  price  of  over  £70  a 
ton — over  20%  higher  than  in  this  country — already 
more  than  offsets  the  revenue  from  sales.  Advertise¬ 
ment  revenue,  derived  largely  from  the  classified  mar¬ 
ket,  is  as  high  as  can  be  expected;  not  only  is  it 
difficult  to  enlarge  but  it  might  even  diminish  if  the 
present  economic  boom  ever  gave  way  to  recession. 
Moreover,  circulation  has  already  risen  beyond  the 
point  at  which  existing  plant  can  safely  be  considered 
adequate,  and  the  company  may  soon  be  compelled  to 
increase  its  capacity  for  colour  printing  in  order  to  be 
more  competitive  in  the  advertising  field. 

The  weekly  paper,  Australasian  Post,  tells  a  similar 
story.  Circulation  has  risen  sharply.  In  April  1954 
it  averaged  98,000;  eighteen  months  later  it  had 
reached  227,000.  Nevertheless,  the  figure  must  rise 
again  considerably  before  the  high  costs  of  production 
are  fully  counterbalanced. 

Birth  of  a  ISetv  Paper  in  West  Africa 

In  West  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  your  company’s 
interests  flourish.  At  a  time  when  the  sudden  death  of 
established  newspapers  was  being  lamented  in  this 
country,  a  new  evening  paper  was  being  born  in  Lagos. 
You  now  have  an  interest  in  a  total  of  six  newspapers 
in  the  three  territories.  Circulations  have  continued 
to  rise.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  10,000  mark  has  been 
comfortably  passed.  In  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria 
circulations  of  the  daily  papers  reached  averages  of 
54,737  and  65,756  over  the  latter  half  of  1955,  increases 
of  24%  and  29%  on  the  same  period  in  1954. 

In  all  three  countries  a  big  proportion  of  readership 
is  in  the  larger  towns  where  literacy  is  higher  and 
there  are  few'er  difficulties  of  distribution.  But  African 
governments  are  spending  more  both  on  education 


and  on  communications,  and  these  developments  should 
gradually  bring  wider  sales.  New  territory  is  being 
penetrated — a  special  edition  of  the  Nigerian  daily 
paper  is  now  flown  out  four  times  a  week  to  the 
Cameroons  some  450  miles  away — and  though  costs 
of  carriage  may  now  be  high  the  eventual  reward  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  considerable. 

As  sales  grow  even  further,  plant  will  have  to  be 
expanded;  but  any  problems  encountered  will  be  politi¬ 
cal  rather  than  commercial.  As  you  know,  both  Nigeria 
and  the  Gold  Coast  are  nearing  self-government.  By 
providing  impartial  newspapers,  staffed  almost  entirely 
by  Africans  and  produced  for  Africans,  we  have  done 
much  to  develop  and  encourage  the  political  conscious¬ 
ness  of  both  these  countries.  But  you  will  understand 
that,  as  autonomy  approaches,  the  political  problems 
involved  in  such  a  project  naturally  grow  more  in¬ 
tricate. 

Exjmnsion  in  Pulp  and  Paper 

Let  us  now’  consider  your  interests  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  The  Albert  E.  Reed  company  has 
shown  a  substantial  increase  both  in  its  overall  turn¬ 
over  and  in  productivity.  A  large  amount  of  money 
is  to  be  invested  over  the  next  two  or  three  years  in 
plant  and  buildings  at  Aylesford  and  elsewhere,  and  a 
new  glazed  kraft  machine  has  already  been  installed. 
The  newly  associated  companies  have  also  continued 
their  programmes  of  expansion.  Kimberly-Clark  Ltd., 
previously  known  as  Cellucotton  Products  Ltd.,  has 
proceeded  with  its  new  converting  factory.  In  New 
Zealand,  the  Tasman  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has 
completed  the  installation  of  its  new  paper-making 
plant;  production,  planned  initially  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
75,000  tons  of  newsprint,  began  in  November.  The  in¬ 
tegrated  saw’mill,  pulp  and  newsprint  operation  is  now 
New’  Zealand’s  biggest  single  industrial  enterprise. 

In  November,  market  hopes  of  a  larger  interim  divi¬ 
dend  from  Albert  E.  Reed  were  more  than  fulfilled  by 
the  maintenance  of  10%  on  its  increased  equity  capi¬ 
tal  (in  which  your  interest  is  now  confined  to  a  large 
holding  of  Ordinary  shares). 

Your  company’s  concerns  in  Canada  also  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  year.  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd. 
again  showed  a  rise  in  total  production  and  the  con¬ 
solidated  net  profit  went  up  by  $%,  million.  The  demand 
for  newsprint,  the  company’s  main  product,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  keen.  The  world  shortage  of  this  commodity 
(which  seems  to  have  been  apparent  to  everyone  except 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  became  more  acute 
towards  the  end  of  1955  with  the  remarkable  increase 
in  consumption  by  American  publishers.  At  the  Dry- 
den  Paper  company,  Anglo-Canadian’s  subsidiary  in 
Ontario,  the  new  development  scheme  was  begun  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Although  the  first  stage  was  delayed 
by  strikes,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  whole  programme, 
designed  to  double  production  by  July  1957,  will  be 
finished  according  to  schedule. 

The  Future 

From  this  account  of  your  company’s  many  interests, 
you  will  see  that,  in  spite  of  obstacles  at  home,  the 
health  of  your  overall  investments  has  been  good.  It 
remains  for  me  to  thank  all  staffs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  whose  co-operation  has  contributed  to  the 
year’s  result  and  to  say  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  confidence. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 
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Phone  Calls 
Try  to  Pierce 
City  Curtain 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

A  wear-em-down  or  tie-up- 
their-lines  campaign  was  insti¬ 
tuted  here  May  26  by  the  Bea¬ 
ver  Falls  News-Tribune  in 
another  o  f  newspaperdom’s 
current  efforts  to  crack  the 
proverbial  “iron  curtain”  which 
denies  readers  the  right  to 
know. 

The  Beaver  Falls  police  de¬ 
partment,  under  orders  o  f 
Mayor  Ted  Corcoran,  refuses 
to  divulge  routine  police  news 
to  News  -  Tribune  reporters. 
News  Editor  Frances  McDanel 
explains  that  it’s  because  the 
mayor  became  angry  over 
stories  dealing  with  audits  of 
the  mayor’s  books  in  another 
job  he  holds — a  politically  ap¬ 
pointed  one  as  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  State  Highway 
Department. 

A  boxed  editorial  on  Page 
One  of  the  N-T’s  edition  of 
Saturday,  May  26,  captioned 
“You  Don’t  Know”  advised 
readers : 

“There  may  have  been  50 
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wrecks  since  Thursday  (the 
day  the  curtain  was  dropped). 
May  17,  possibly  fatals. 

“There  may  have  been  a 
robbery,  a  killer  may  be  loose, 
you  may  get  a  ticket  for  not 
knowing  a  new  parking  regula¬ 
tion. 

“As  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Beaver  Falls,  you  should 
know  these  things. 

“Since  the  police  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Mayor 
Ted  Corcoran,  has  decided  to 
keep  you  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  city 
you  are  supporting,  and  paying 
the  wages  of  his  department 
via  taxes,  you  should  feel  free 
to  call  the  police  department 
and  ask  what’s  going  on. 

“The  Beaver  Falls  police  de¬ 
partment  phone  number  is 
B.F.  .3400.  Call  them,  the  phone 
has  to  be  answered. 

“Continue  your  calls  until 
the  mayor  realizes  he’s  not 
persecuting  a  newspaper.  He’s 
attempting  to  shut  off  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  Beaver  Falls 
citizens — the  right  to  know.” 

When  asked  how  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  coming  along,  Mrs. 
McDanel  said  that  this  informa¬ 
tion,  too,  was  being  kept  under 
wraps. 

• 

Judge  Dismisses 
$500,000  Libel  Suit 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Citizen  has 
won  a  $500,000  libel  suit  in  a 
directed  verdict  by  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Myron  B. 
Gessaman. 

A  Columbus  resident  sued 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
per,  claiming  he  was  libeled  in 
1953  when  the  newspaper 
linked  him  with  the  police  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  woman’s  death. 

Judge  Gessaman  said  that 
newspaper  headlines  could  not 
be  considered  alone  and  that 
parts  of  the  story  could  not  be 
lifted  out  of  context  to  claim 
libel. 


Harry’s  Jibe 
Not  Music 
To  Newsmen 


Teamwork 
Opens  Judge’s 
Traffic  Court 


Salzburg,  Austria 

Harry  S.  Truman,  whose  oc¬ 
casional  sorties  against  the 
press  are  an  old  story  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen,  manag^ed  to  ruf¬ 
fle  the  feathers  of  some  Aus¬ 
trian  journalists  this  week. 

It  all  came  about  when  the 
ex-President  and  his  wife  at¬ 
tended  a  Mozart  concert  here. 
The  conductor,  Bernhard  Baum¬ 
gartner,  expelled  newsreel  pho¬ 
tographers  who  started  their 
camera  during  a  minuet. 

Mr.  Truman,  who  once  wrote 
an  angry  letter  to  a  Washing¬ 
ton  music  critic,  said  he  often 
wished  he  “could  deal  with  the 
people  of  the  press  like  Prof. 
Baumgartner  did  in  having 
them  ousted.” 

An  Austrian  newspaperwom¬ 
an  said  she  “found  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  not  nice  that  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  should  offend  journalists 
at  an  official  reception.”  An¬ 
other  reporter  said  the  remark 
“may  have  been  a  more  or  less 
humorous  gag  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fashion,  but  the  shocking 
thing  was  that  the  assembled 
guests,  including  our  Austrian 
officials,  found  the  offense  to 
the  journalists  something  to 
laugh  at.” 

Mr.  Truman,  who  is  bylining 
a  series  of  articles  on  his 
European  trip  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  tangled  with 
U.S.  wire  service  correspond¬ 
ent  last  month  over  a  state¬ 
ment  he  allegedly  made  about 
the  World  War  II  Salerno 
landing.  (E&P  May  26,  p.  12). 

He  denied  a  remark,  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  the  wire  service 
men,  that  “some  squirrel-headed 
generals”  planned  the  beach¬ 
head  operation.  The  AP  and 
UP  men  stuck  to  their  story. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Two  competing  newspapers 
worked  together  to  foil  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  a  ju.stice  of  the  peace 
to  impose  a  gag  on  traffic  vio¬ 
lation  cases  brought  before 
him. 

They  are  the  Schenectady 
Gazette  and  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star. 

First,  the  morning  Gazette 
published  a  story  that  the  JP, 
Herbert  Speanburg,  of  the  near¬ 
by  village  of  Galway,  had  re¬ 
fused  to  give  any  information  to 
that  newspaper  about  traffic 
cases  because  “the  defendants 
are  everyday  persons”  and  “I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  smear 
them  by  giving  them  unfair 
publicity.” 

The  same  day  the  afternoon 
Union-Star  in  an  editorial 
sharply  reminded  Speanburg 
that  “publication  of  the  fact  a 
man  or  woman  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  violating  a  law,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  way  that  endangered 
other  lives,  including  those  of 
children,  seems  to  us  a  strange 
way  of  ‘smearing’  anybody. 
Rather,  as  any  law  enforcement 
officer  will  testify,  publicity  is 
the  best  ally  they  have. 

A  Union-Star  reporter  later 
asked  the  justice  whether  his 
non-information  policy  applied 
to  more  serious  charges  such 
as  driving  while  drunk  and 
reckless  driving.  He  said  it 
did. 

Then  Speanburg  reversed 
himself  to  this  extent.  He  said: 
“There  was  no  intent  on  my 
part  to  withhold  information 
from  the  press  or  from  any  in¬ 
dividual.  I  am,  however,  not 
going  to  participate  in  pub¬ 
licizing  the  activities  of  this 
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court. 

“Any  person  having  the  right 
and  the  desire  to  review  the 
records  of  cases  appearing  be¬ 
fore  me  may  do  so.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  wishes  to  obtain  such  in¬ 
formation  it  should,  in  my 
opinion,  send  a  representative 
to  obtain  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.” 

In  other  words,  he  was  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  any  information 
to  reporters  calling  him  on  the 
telephone. 

The  Gazette  got  in  another 
lick  at  the  JP  with  a  story  about 
his  reversal  headed  “  ‘Iron  Cur¬ 
tain’  Lifted  on  Galway  Jus¬ 
tice’s  Court.” 
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16  Newsmen  Selected 


For  Nieman 

The  Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University  this  week 
announced  appointment  of  11 
American  newspapermen  as 
Nieman  Fellows  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  opening  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  Five  foreign  news  men 
were  appointed  Associate  Fel¬ 
lows  by  arrangement  with  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Asia  Foundation,  which  sponsor 
and  finance  the  associate  fel¬ 
lowships. 

Six  reporters,  two  editorial 
writers,  one  city  editor,  one 
country  editor  and  one  foreign 
correspondent  make  up  the  U.S. 
list  of  Nieman  Fellows.  Their 
fellowships  cover  one  college 
year  of  resident  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  where  they  will  pursue 
studies  of  their  own  choice  for 
background  for  further  news¬ 
paper  work. 

19th  Group 

This  makes  the  l!)th  annual 
group  of  Fellows  appointed  un¬ 
der  the  bequest  of  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jonr- 
nal,  Lucius  W.  Nieman.  Mrs. 


Fellowships 

Nieman  left  an  endowment  to 
Harvard  in  1937  “to  promote 
and  elevate  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

For  the  past  five  years  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  has  fi¬ 
nanced  associate  fellowships 
for  newspapermen  from  British 
Commonwealths,  this  year  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  Asia  Foundation  began 
similarly  last  year  to  sponsor 
fellowships  for  Asian  journal¬ 
ists.  Those  appointed  for  this 
year  come  from  India,  Pakistan 
and  Japan. 

The  Nieman  Fellows  for  19.1(1- 
.17  are: 

•  Robert  Fishburne  Campbell, 
editorial  writer,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
He  plans  to  study  the  politics 
and  economics  of  the  South. 

•  Charles  Hale  Champion,  re¬ 
porter,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle.  He  plans  to  study 
history,  particularly  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Burnell  Albert  Heinecke, 
reporter,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times.  He  plans  to  study  polit- 
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rolling  section.  87  pica  micrometer  gauge,  with  oversize 
knob  cannot  slide  or  bind.  Exclusive  NOLAN  single-action 
work-holder  takes  work  up  to  42  picas  wide.  Arbor  quickly 
adjustable  for  undercutting. 

Standard  equipment  includes  motor,  saw  blades,  trimmer 
bits,  pica  gauge,  work-holder,  trimmer  setting  gauge,  flat 
grinding  wheel,  work  light,  set  of  Allen  wrenches,  belt,  saw 
and  chip  guards,  and  chip  drawer.  Available  in  two  models. 
For  full  information,  fill  out  coupon  below. 
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I  Nolan  Corporation  | 

I  Dept.  36  I 

I  Rome,  New  York  [ 
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leal  history  and  government  fi¬ 
nance. 

•  J.  Anthony  Lewis,  reporter. 
New  York  Times,  Washington 
bureau.  He  plans  to  study  law 
with  especial  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

•  Harold  Vincent  Liston  Jr., 
city  editor,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantograph.  He  plans  to 
study  local  government,  com¬ 
munity  planning,  social  rela¬ 
tions. 

•  John  Chester  Obert,  city 
editor.  Park  Region  Echo, 
Alexandria.  He  plans  to  study 
local  government  and  political 
history  and  theory. 

•  Frederick  Watters  Pills- 
bury,  editorial  writer,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald.  He  plans  to 
study  in  the  fields  of  education, 
defense  and  conservation. 

•  Frederick  Wilhelm  Roeve- 
kamp,  reporter,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor.  He  plans  to 
study  American  history  and 
government  and  economics. 

•  Marvin  Davis  Wall,  report¬ 
er,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger.  He 
plans  to  study  city  planning 
and  public  finance. 

•  William  Worthy,  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Afro-American  and  CBS.  He 
plans  to  study  history  and 
literature,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Africa. 

•  Lawson  Martin  Wright  Jr., 
reporter,  Richmond  ( Va.) 
Times-Dispatch.  He  plans  to 
study  race  relations  and  con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

The  associate  Nieman  Fellows 
aie: 

•  John  Cornwall,  agricultural 
correspondent.  New  Zealand 
Herald,  Auckland.  He  plans  to 
study  the  American  economy, 
especially  agriculture. 

•  Denis  Ashton  Warner,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  Australian 
newspapers.  He  plans  to  study 
the  U.  S.  government  and 
foreign  relations. 

•  Kazuo  Kuroda,  staff  writer. 


Retail  Managers! 

HOME  FASHION  TIME 

Sept.  20-29 

Nothing  to  buy  .  .  .  write  or  wire 
for  free  brochure  on  new  fashion 
promotion  of  furniture  and  carpet 
industries.  Ran  in  700  newspapers 
in  1955. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 
INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

666  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago  11,  III. 


Nippon  Times  (English  lan¬ 
guage).  He  plans  to  study 
U.  S.  government  and  foreign 
policy. 

•  G.  K.  Reddy,  political  writ¬ 
er,  Times  of  India  (Bombay). 
He  plans  to  study  American 
government  and  economics. 

•  Marghub  Siddiqi,  contribut¬ 
ing  editor.  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette,  Lahore,  West  Punjab, 
Pakistan.  He  plans  to  study 
U.  S.  government  and  public 
opinion. 

• 


Second  Conference 
For  Weekly  Editors 

Carbondalk,  Ill. 

The  second  annual  National 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  take  place 
July  16-20  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  here.  Howard  R. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  SIU 
Journalism  Department,  said 
enrollment  will  be  limited  to  25 
editors  who  will  attend  at  their 
own  expense. 

Conference  officers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Long,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary,  are:  president,  Houstoun 
Waring,  publisher  of  the  Little¬ 
ton  (Colo.)  Independent ;  and 
vicepresident,  Malcolm  D.  Coe, 
publisher  of  the  Pearisburg 
(Va.)  Virginian.  A  guest  of  the 
1956  conference  will  be  a  week¬ 
ly  editor  selected  to  I’eceive  the 
SIU  Journalism  Department’s 
first  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award  for  Courage  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

3  North  Dakota 
Scholarships  Open 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  more 
college  students  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  the  North  Dakota 
Press  Association  and  two  daily 
newspapers  have  joined  in  a 
journalism  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram.  Four  $300  annual  awards 
will  be  available. 

The  Press  Association  schol¬ 
arship  will  be  open  only  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state.  Three  other 
scholarships  offered  by  Norman 
D.  Black  Jr.  of  the  Fargo  For¬ 
um  and  M.  M.  Oppegard  of  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald  will  be 
open  also  to  competition  from 
students  residing  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Minnesota. 

• 

For  AP  Cooperation 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

The  Muskegan  Chronicle  this 
week  received  the  Michigan 
Associated  Press  Editorial 
Assn,  trophy  for  outstanding 
cooperation  on  the  AP  State 
Wirephoto  Network. 
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rhe  Chicago  u  ^Q^^^ago, 


Slissoart 


The  VANDERCOOK  29-24A  . . . 


This  new  page  size  newspaper  machine  will  deliver  not  only  quantity  proofs  more  economically 
and  more  efficiently,  but  proofs  of  quality. 

The  29-24A  comes  equipped  with  the  revolutionary  new  automatic  Vandercook  Ink  Feed, 
which  eliminates  the  ink  fountain  by  feeding  ink  directly  from  a  standard  1-lb.  ink  can. 

A  vacuum  sheet  control  holds  the  sheet  securely  against  the  adjustable  end  guides  until  the 
grippers  take  the  sheet. 

It  has  a  stepless  speed  adjustment  which  provides  for  450  to  1500  impressions  per  hour. 

The  Vandercook  29-24A  will  print  full  newspaper  pages  locked  in  stereotype  chases  without 
printing  the  chase. 

The  press  is  equipped  to  permit  sliding  pages  from  truck  to  the  press  bed  and  back  without 
turning  the  truck  around.  Write  for  further  details. 


VANDERCOOK  &  SONS,  INC. 


G««i«ro/  H9$0arch  loboro^pry,  Dtmomfrafhn  ftoom  S  Factory 

3601  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  III.  Phone:  ROgers  Park  1-2100 

ioit^rn  Office  6  Oemonslrefiofi  Room 

323  East  44lh  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y.  Phone:  MUrray  Hill  4  4 197 

Weitera  Office 

3156  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.  Phone:  DUnklrk  8-9931 
In  Canada,  Sears  Limited 
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PROMOTION 


Accent  on  Youth 
In  WT&S  Series 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  you’re  after  younger  reacl- 


“Ours  is  a  simple  psychologi- 


ers — as  who  is  not?  —  you  cal  premise.  We  believe  that 
might  lend  an  ear  to  what  the  no  amount  of  self-praise  or  high 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  pressure  promotion  will  con- 
Sun  is  doing  to  attract  them.  vince  youth  about  a  newspaper’s 
It  is  running  a  campaign  of  worth  so  much  as  the  opinions 
full-page  ads  in  which  young  of  those  in  their  own  age  brack- 


people  tell  other  young  people —  ets. 


and  older  ones  too — just  what 
it  is  about  W-T&S  they  like. 


“We  tell  the  W-T&S  story 
through  the  eyes  of  young 


Theme  of  the  campaign  is  people.  We  visit  with  them  in 
that  the  W-T&S  is  “a  good  classrooms,  on  campuses,  on  ath- 


newspaper  to  grow  with. 


Says  Promotion  Director  Law-  gregate. 


letic  fields,  wherever  they  con- 


rence  W.  Merahn: 

“We  are  concentrating 


“Then  we  follow  through  by 
on  going  home  with  them.  We  talk 


talking  to  young  people  —  on  to  their  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
finding  out  from  those  who  read  ters,  sweethearts.  We  find  out 
us  why  they  do  so.  We  learn  about  family  background,  activi- 
at  first  hand  what  they  like  ties,  interests,  occupations,  etc. 


about  us.  And  we  report  same 
faithfully  in  the  hope  that  oth¬ 
ers  of  similar  age  will  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  read  us. 


“In  this  manner  we  get  the 
W-T&S  youth  story  across,  pro¬ 
mote  our  substantial  and  loyal 
family  acceptance,  interpret  all 
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read  lliis! 

The  sure  seFes'uard  against  faulty  reproduction 
is  a  switch  to  Tingue,  Brown  blankets  and 
drawsheets. 
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Every  combination  of  gauges  is  available. 
You  will  find  the  exact  thickness,  resiliency 
and  surface  qualities  required  for  your 
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We  also  suggest  that  you  investigate 
“Tingulok"* — the  improved  system 
of  applying  blankets.  “Tingulok" 
assures  perfect  alignment,  eliminates 
creeping  and  permits  faster  appli¬ 
cation  than  any  other  method. 
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this  in  terms  of  potential  for 
advertisers  —  believably,  graph¬ 
ically,  consistently.” 

The  ads  are  running  once  a 
week  on  a  “must”  schedule.  So 
far  those  run  have  been  about 
college  students.  But  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  develops,  Mr.  Merahn 
notes,  “scores  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  all  over  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  will  be  repre¬ 
sented.” 

And  to  keep  the  campaign 
truly  representative  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation,  geographic, 
income  and  other  values  are 
being  given  proper  balance  in 
selecting  students  for  inter¬ 
views. 

The  ads  are  excellent  in  copy 
and  design.  They  make  good  use 
of  warm,  family  photographs. 
They  make  interesting  believ¬ 
able  reading  because  they  are 
about  real  people — and  nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  people 
— and  “people,”  as  Mr.  Merahn 
al.so  notes,  “make  the  best  kind 
of  cu.stomers.” 

ThaCs  ^Peanuts’’ 

Boston 

Cartoonist  Charles  M.  (“Pea¬ 
nuts”)  Schulz  was  the  recipient 
of  a  whirlwind  promotion  trip 
arranged  by  the  Boston  Post, 
following  the  recent  presenta¬ 
tion  to  him  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  award  as 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year.” 

I  Mr.  Schulz  appeared  o  n 
television,  spoke  on  five  radio 
:  stations,  gave  a  chalk  talk  at  a 
!  banquet  for  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
I  bridge,  staged  a  public  demon- 
'  stration  in  front  of  the  Post 
I  building  and  entertained  at 
Children’s  Hospital  for  two 
I  hours. 

Mr.  Schulz  found  2,001)  per- 
.sons  waiting  ip  the  street  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Post.  Origin¬ 
ally  it  was  planned  to  have  him 
draw  cartoons  in  the  Post  dis¬ 
play  windows,  but  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  a  passing 
pickup  truck  was  commandeered 
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potential  for  and  Mr.  Schulz  and  his  easel 
evably,  graph-  were  brought  outdoors. 

Post  Promotion  Manager 
inning  once  a  Mark  Finley  estimated  that  Mr. 

’  schedule.  So  Schulz  was  heard  and  seen  by 
ve  been  about  an  estimated  audience  of  a 
lut  as  the  cam-  million  people  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Merahn 

high  schools  Beautiful  Marshall 
ver  the  metro-  .  .  ,  . ,  ,  , 

ill  be  repre-  ^  simple  idea  to  help  make 

its  town  more  beautiful  come 
the  campaign  turned  out  to  be  a  terrific 
ve  of  the  pa-  Promotion  for  the  Marshall 
geographic,  (Tex.)  News  Messenger.  The 
■r  values  are  paper  sold  chrysanthemum 
er  balance  in  plants  to  readers.  “By  making 
s  for  inter-  ^  l“olk  purchase,”  explains  Pub¬ 
lisher  Millard  Cope,  “we  were 
?ellent  in  copy  able  to  sell  20  plants  for  $1. 
make  good  use  Readers  responded  to  the  tune 
photographs,  of  24,000  plant  orders  —  the 
resting  believ-  equivalent  of  about  two  plants 
ause  they  are  Tor  each  reader  of  this  news- 
— and  nothing  paper. 

g  than  people  “Follow-up  stories  on  culture 
,s  Mr.  Merahn  and  pictures  of  next  fall’s 
the  best  kind  blooms  will  make  this  a  con¬ 
tinuing  story.” 

Story  Registers 

Boston  Give  a  hand  to  the  Monterey 
rles  M.  (“Pea-  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald  for 
s  the  recipient  ^  smart  promotion  that  had  ad- 
iromotion  trip  vertising  people  holding  their 
Boston  Post,  breaths  wondering  what  next, 
cent  presenta-  Comes  in  the  mail  one  day 
the  National  ^  simple  yellow  transparency. 
;ty  award  as  jjote  explains  that  if  you  hold 
rtoonist  of  the  ^^is  up  to  the  light  you  don’t 
see  much — but  wait  for  the  next 
appeared  o  n  Q^e.  Next  day  comes  a  red  trans- 
on  five  radio  parency.  Note  explains  that  if 
;halk  talk  at  a  bold  them  both  up,  you 

dayor  of  Cam-  ggg  more  but  still  not  all. 
public  demon-  Comes  the  third  day  and  a 
t  of  the  Post  blue  transparency.  This  time  a 
intertained  at  letter  explains  that  if  you  hold 
lital  for  two  them  all  up  to  the  light,  prop¬ 
erly  in  register,  you’ll  see  a 
jnd  2,001)  per-  beautiful  picture  of  “Afternoon 
he  street  when  Light  on  Fisherman’s  Wharf, 
j  Post.  Origin-  Monterey.” 
ed  to  have  him  And  you  do.  All  of  which  is 
i  the  Post  dis-  Publisher  Allen  Griffin’s  idea 
jut  the  crowd  of  calling  attention  to  one  of 
hat  a  passing  the  most  colorful  papers  of  its 
commandeered  size  in  the  world,  the  Herald 
I  having  pioneered  in  many  full- 
color  techniques. 

I  In  The  Bag 

lillfl  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and 

liny  Moline  Dispatch  out  with  a 

— sprightly  8-page  market  data 
fOVAllfOC  booklet  covering  their  “quad- 
IvWwIfvw  city”  market — which  also  in- 
N.  \  eludes  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
mJ  East  Moline. 

\  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

-N.  \  \  running  its  ninth  annual  fly 

'  I  casting  school  and  fishing 
clinic.  Six  instructors  handle 
y  I  I  The  crowds — about  1000 — every 
/  J  Monday  evening,  rain  or  shine, 
y  -  J  for  six  consecutive  weeks.  Cer- 
/  tificates  reward  those  who  suc- 
y  cessfully  complete  the  course. 
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To  house  the  surging  vitality  and  continuing 
growth  of  a  great  newspaper  ...  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  dynamic  expansion  of  The  Nation’s  Capital . . . 


The  Washington  Star 

is  building  a  new  plant  geared  to 
speed,  color  and  the  tempo  of  tomorrow 


Growing  pains  at  the  age  of  104  attest  to  the  vital  role  being  played  by  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  in  the  family,  political  and  business  life  of  The  Nation’s  Capital. 
Looking  forward,  anticipating  the  ever-growing  need  for  newer,  better  and 
expanded  facilities — The  Star  will  soon  break  ground  for  a  newspaper  plant 
that  will  provide  the  equipment  of  the  future  for  speed,  color  and  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers. 

The  Washington  Star 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

NEWS  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 
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Elgin  Daily 
Works  to  Aid 
Its  Community 

Eixjin,  Ill. 
Newspapers  sometimes  neg¬ 
lect  to  tell  their  public  service 
story  to  their  readers  and 
their  efforts  often  go  unher¬ 
alded,  even  though  no  other 
medium  can  do  the  job  as 
newspapers  are  doing  it. 

Two  cases  in  point  concern 
the  recent  efforts  of  the  Elgin 
Daily  Courier-News  —  one 
awakening  the  community  to 
the  dangers  of  the  Dutch  Elm 
disease,  the  other  a  campaign 
to  eliminate  a  hazardous  rural 
grade  crossing. 

Through  news  stories  and 
pictures,  the  Courier  -  News 
alerted  the  Elgin  community 
against  the  hazards  of  Dutch 
Elm  disease  and  its  threat  to 
the  city’s  natural  beauty.  The 
newspaper  went  overboard  to 
do  the  job  because  it  felt  the 
public  had  to  be  awakened  to 
the  danger,  says  C.  Raymond 
Long,  editor  and  publisher. 

"Courier  -  News  coverage  of 
the  Dutch  Elm  story,  since 
Feb.  12  of  this  year,  when  the 
campaign  was  broken  with  a 

RALEIGH,  Norlh  Carolina 

Sell  this  growing,  top-ranking 
market  PLUS  the  33  County 
“Golden  Belt  of  the  South”  with 
the  area’s  ONLY  Moming- 
Evening-Sunday  Papers. 


The  J^aitujk 

News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

The  Raleigh  Times 


Daily  —  137,820 
Sunday  —  133,513 
(ABC  9/30/55) 

Represented  by  The  Branham  Co. 


page  of  news  and  pictures,  has 
included  some  20  sets  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  covering 
the  subject,  editorial  comment, 
and  approximately  a  score  of 
news  stories,”  said  Mr.  Long. 

The  other  public  service 
campaign  brought  results  in 
getting  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  and  township  highway 
authorities  to  make  a  rural 
grade  crossing  less  hazardous. 
The  crossing  is  used  regularly 
by  school  buses  and  other  traf¬ 
fic.  The  Courier-News  campaign 
called  attention  to  the  steep 
approaches  through  pictures, 
helped  to  promote  mass  meet¬ 
ings  protesting  the  situation, 
and  otherwise  focused  public 
attention  on  the  matter. 

• 

Pa.  Daily  Sponsors 
Trip  To  Europe 

What  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  European  trip  for  readers 
ever  sponsored  by  a  newspaper 
has  been  announced  by  Eugene 
A.  Simon,  president  -  general 
manager.  Valley  Daily  News, 
Tarentum,  Pa. 

Readers  may  fly  to  Europe, 
visit  England,  Holland,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Italy  and  France  on  a 
two-week  tour,  and  return  to 
Pittsburgh.  Cost  of  the  entire 
trip,  scheduled  to  start  Nov. 
10,  will  be  $698  on  the  basis 
of  two  persons  using  the  “Fam¬ 
ily  Plan”  and  both  to  a  hotel 
room. 

The  trip  has  been  arranged 
by  Dr.  Marcel  Duriaux  who 
was  guide  and  trip  arranger 
for  the  first  group  of  newspa¬ 
per  editors  able  to  get  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  into  Rus¬ 
sia  back  in  195.3. 

• 

Hiirk  Finn  Day 

Denver 

More  than  4,500  youngsters 
were  guests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  for  the  annual 
Huck  Finn  Day,  gathering 
around  the  shore  of  Denver’s 
Washington  Park  to  fish  amid 
a  cloud  of  tangled  tackle. 


“Properly  Managed,  the  later  years  can  be 

exciting  and  rewarding.”  „  j  «  i. 

^  -  Bernard  Baruch 


"WuX'W 


ROBERT  PETERSON 


A  sound,  stimulating  column 
that  will  win  friends  among 
older  readers. 


•  A  Weekly  Feature 

•  500  Words 

WHEN  YOU  RETIRE,  Room  217, 15  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 


Press  Expose 
Halts  Land 
Lease  Seandal 

Indianapolis 

President  Eisenhower  halted 
the  leasing  of  federally-owned 
farmlands  for  growing  surplus 
and  price-supported  crops,  after 
a  series  of  articles  exposing 
the  condition  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

The  stories,  which  appeared 
last  November,  were  written 
by  Ted  Knap,  a  Times  re¬ 
porter. 

The  White  House  said  the 
President’s  action  will  affect 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,- 
000  acres.  The  Times  stories 
pointed  out  the  program  was 
costing  taxpayers  $10,000,000 
to  $20,000,000.  The  government 
was  leasing  the  land  to  farmers 
for  as  little  as  $1  an  acre  but 
mostly  at  around  $9  to  $12  an 
acre.  The  federal  government 
then,  in  effect,  bought  back 
those  crops  for  as  much  as 
$105  an  acre  a  year. 

In  one  instance  the  govern¬ 
ment  rented  back  from  the 
tenant  to  whom  it  had  leased 
the  land,  for  more  than  his 
whole  rental,  a  little  corner  of 
it  to  store  this  “surplus”  while 
it  slowly  rotted. 


Public  Service; 

On  Farms,  In  Cities 

Ed  Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  recently  presided 
over  a  panel  on  public  events 
promotion.  He  called  this  “pub¬ 
lic  .service  leadership.” 

John  Blatt,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  de¬ 
scribed  the  efforts  of  those  pa¬ 
pers  to  build  a  greater  city. 
One  of  the  slogans  is  “600,000 
in  ’60.”  Mr.  Blatt  said  the 
program  has  raised  the  sights 
of  retailers,  created  business 
expansion  and  new  optimism. 

Dale  Laskowski,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph, 
descril>ed  his  newspaper’s  Farm 
Day  promotion  which  has  been 
conducted  for  more  than  50 
years.  In  the  last  five  the 
theme  has  been  “soil  conserva¬ 
tion.” 

Tom  Shutt,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  described  the  econ¬ 
omy  tours  his  paper  operates 
for  the  public.  'Trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington  have  run  as  high  as 
500  to  1,000  persons. 

EDITOR  &. 


L.I.  Press 
Story  Sparks 
Milk  Inquiry 

New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Jacob  K.  Javits  re¬ 
vealed  last  week  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  leads  furnished  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  price-rigging  in  the 
milk  industry  has  developed  far 
enough  so  that  he  can  move  for 
a  Supreme  Court  injunction. 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that 
Press  Reporter  Austin  H.  Per- 
low  turned  over  complaints 
from  milk  distributors  with 
routes  in  Queens  and  Nassau 
Counties  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  Alpert.  Six 
months  ago  the  probe  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  anti-trust 
division,  headed  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Iiwing  Galt. 

It’s  not  completed  yet,  Mr. 
Galt  said  last  week. 

'The  milk  distributors  had  ac¬ 
cused  an  association  of  retail 
dealers  of  allocating  territories 
and  keeping  the  retail  price  of 
milk  pegged  at  high  prices. 

“We  feel  your  work  at  the 
Press  has  been  very  helpful  to 
us  in  a  number  of  ways,”  At¬ 
torney  General  Javits  said  last 
week. 

The  information  was  picked 
up  from  scores  of  dealers  and 
consumers  in  the  six  months 
before  Reporter  Perlow  went  to 
Javits’  office.  His  stories  ex¬ 
amined  milk-dating  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  industry 
and  the  housewife  and  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  little,  if  any, 
value  in  dating  milk.  But  deal¬ 
ers,  meanwhile,  hinted  they 
were  far  more  disturbed  by 
price-fixing  and  allocations  of 
territories. 

Months  of  digging  brought 
to  light  information  concerning 
many  monopolistic  practices, 
which  Mr.  Perlow  turned  over 
to  authorities.  In  March,  1955, 
a  week  before  Javits  entere<l 
the  picture,  the  Nassau  In¬ 
dependent  Milk  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  50  members  were 
indicted  on  charges  of  using 
unfair  trade  practices  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  county’s  milk  in¬ 
dustry. 

A  similar  situation  turned  up 
ill  Queens,  Mr.  Perlow  leameil, 
and  specific  complaints  of  deal¬ 
ers,  grocers  and  housewives 
were  turned  over  to  Javits. 

This  is  the  evidence  which 
Javits  will  unveil  when  he  goes 
into  Supreme  Court  in  Man¬ 
hattan  within  10  days. 
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Milwaukee’s  Million 
offers  more  good  customers 

1,035,700  people  in  the  city  and  suburbs 


10  reasons  why 

Milwaukee  should  be  picked 
among  your  first  10  markets 

Based  on  Milwaukee’s  rank  among 
the  25  largest  metropolitan  areas. 

Median  Income  Per  Family  (U.  S.  Census) . 5th 

Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Family . 5th 

%  Families  With  Incomes  Over  $4,000 . 3rd 

Median  Value  of  Dwelling  Units  (U.  S.  Census)  4th 

Median  Monthly  Rental  (U.  S.  Census) . 2nd 

Retail  Sales  Per  Family  (Census  and  SM) . 3rd 


Food  Store  Sales  Per  Family. 


Furniture-Household-Radio  Store  Sales 

Per  Family . 5tl 

Automotive  Sales  Per  Family . 6tl 

%  Family  Coverage  by  One  Newspaper . Is 

(excluding  combinations) 


In  only  six  cities  can  you  reach  more  people 
with  one  newspaper  (excluding  combina¬ 
tions).  And  Milwaukee  people  are  the  kind 
you  want  to  sell.  They  are  covered  com¬ 
pletely  (over  90^)  by  The  Milwaukee 
Journal— and  in  no  other  way. 


Sources:  I’.  S.  Census,  IfinO,  and  Sales  Manofiement  Survey.  /i*5o 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Represented  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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McKelway 


Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  edito/  The  Institute  also  reported  its  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director; 
and  publisher  of  the  Louis  total  income  from  tuition  fees  Walter  Everett  and  William  M. 

(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  will  be-  was  $72,180,  an  increase  of  $9,-  Stucky,  associate  directors;  and 

come  a  new  member  of  the  360  over  the  year  before,  be-  Ben  Reese,  co-chairman  of  the 

board  on  July  1.  cause  two  more  seminars  were  board.  Mr.  Reese  was  re-elected 

These  changes  were  voted  by  added  to  the  schedule.  The  fee  co-chairman  of  the  board,  which 
the  board  and  approved  by  the  is  $180  a  week  including  room  also  re-elected  these  four  mem- 
trustees  of  Columbia  Univer-  and  board.  It  has  not  been  in-  bers  for  three-year  terms: 

sity,  of  which  the  Institute  is  creased  since  1946,  when  it  w’as  Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi- 

a  part.  The  changes  were  an-  set  deliberately  low  to  make  In-  tor,  New  York  Times;  Loyal  D. 

nounced  this  week  in  the  In-  stitute  services  widely  avail-  Hotchkiss,  editor,  Los  Angeles 

stitute’s  annual  report.  able.  (Calif.)  Times;  Felix  R.  Mc- 

A  total  of  1,678  newspaper-  The  difference  between  in-  Knight,  managing  editor.  Dol¬ 
men  and  women  from  478  news-  come  from  tuitions  and  opera-  las  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  and 

papers  have  attended  the  Insti-  ting  costs  is  met  by  newspapers  Carl  K.  Stuart,  managing  edi- 

tute’s  67  seminars  in  ten  years,  which  sponsor  the  Institute  an-  tor.  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla- 

the  the  report  noted.  For  the  year  nually  in  amounts  ranging  up  homa  City  Times. 

and  just  ending  the  seminar  mem-  to  $1,000.  The  number  of  spon-  Other  members  who  continue 
)wn  bership  was  267  from  205  news-  sors  increased  from  104  to  a  on  the  board  are;  Barry  Bing- 

requested  retirement  from  the  papers,  a  new  record.  Ten  semi-  new  high  of  128.  Their  total  ham,  president,  LoutsvtWe  (Ky.) 

chairmanship  but  consented  to  nars  were  held  this  year,  and  contributions  increased  by  ap-  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  A. 

remain  as  a  member  of  the  all  received  more  applications  proximately  $4,000  over  the  pre-  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor,  Buffalo 

board  and  its  executive  commit-  than  could  be  accepted.  Each  ceding  year.  (N.Y.)  Evening  News;  Edward 

seminar  is  limited  to  27.  The  report  was  submitted  by  Lindsay,  editor,  Lindsay-Schaub 

Newspapers,  Decatur,  Ill.;  Paul 
Miller,  executive  vicenresident, 
Gannett  Newspaper,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Louis  Seltzer,  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press;  and 
M.  H.  Williams,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

Mr.  McKelway  appointed  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Catledge  and  Mr. 
Reese  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
executive  committee. 


Chairman  of 
API  Board 


i  in  your 

Communication  Paper-Work 


Ex-Principal  Guides 
Classroom  Project 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

News  material  specially 
adapted  for  classroom  study 
and  discussion  will  be  published 
by  the  San  Diego  Union. 

James  S.  Copley,  president  of 
the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  announced  that  William  P. 
von  Levem,  a  retired  high 
school  principal,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Union  for  liaison 
with  the  schools. 

The  first  project  is  a  Sunday 
news  column  in  Spanish,  already 
widely  used  in  langpiage  classes. 

News  material  about  current 
issues  will  periodically  be 
briefed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
simple  and  interesting  and 
easily  adapted  to  actual  class¬ 
room  use,  Mr.  Copley  said. 


rCKrE^IIUli®  FOLDED 

PERFORATOR  PAPER 


p  No  rawinding  to  gd  a<  start  of  mossogo.  Jvsl  FLIP  OVER. 

^  3,000'  lo  9,000'  longttis  givoll  le  63  hours  of  UMffTERRUPTED  sorvico. 

^  19"  b«twMn  foMt.  and  Standard  widths. 

^  Spoctal  widths  on  ordor. 

^  Fostar,  oosior  filling.  Na  n— d  ta  crimp,  ond  croosa. 

^  PERFECTION  FOLDED  ''PERFORATOR"  dlsponsas  dirocHy  from  corton. 


rBKrKviluii  ®  FOLDED 

PRINTER  PAPER 


^  Eiiminotas  mossago  intamiptlons  dvo  to  roll  chongos. 

^  Approximotoly  28SO'  of  ALL  USEABLE  PAPER  por  corton. 

^  IB"  botwoon  folds.  Stondord  widths  ovolloblo. 

^  Roqwiros  loss  slorago  spoco. 

^  Canory,  whlta,  pink,  groon. 

PERFECTION  FOLDED  "PRINTER"  disponsos  diroclly  from  corton. 


Harpole  Named 
J-School  Head 

Chicago 

Leon  Harpole,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
staff  for  32  years,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Florida  South¬ 
ern  College,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  when  he  re¬ 
tires  from  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Harpole  is  picture  editor 
of  the  Tribune  magazine. 
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Use  the  World’s  Leading  Brand  of 
Communication  Papers,  the  PERFECTION* TWINS 


PHILADELPHIA  15,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Your  Scan-A-Graver  is  Replaced  Immediately  at  No  Cost  to  You 


One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Fairchild  lease 
agreement  is  the  protection  it  gives  you  against  the 
loss  of  your  Scan-A-Graver  due  to  “acts  of  God.” 
Here’s  the  way  the  lease  agreement  reads  in  part  — 

.  .  you  are  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  . . .  lightning,  tornado  and  wind 
storm,  water  damage  . . .  collapse  of  buildings. . . 

Whenever  you  need  help . . .  Fairchild 
Representatives  are  on  the  job 

Loss  of  equipment  and  the  suspension  of  news  cover¬ 
age  resulting  from  a  sudden  disaster  is  a  nightmare 
no  newspaperman  likes  to  face.  But  when  it  does 
happen,  Fairchild  is  quick  to  respond  to  put  the 
Scan-A-Graver  back  in  operation.  Fairchild  Cu.stomer 
Engineers  have  built  an  enviable  reputation  for 
resourcefulness  in  overcoming  obstacles  of  weather 
and  time  to  replace  a  damaged  machine ...  or  a  part 
. . .  and  to  help  whenever  help  is  needed.  This  is  only 
one  phase  of  Fairchild’s  varied  services  dedicated  to 
keeping  Scan-A-Graver  customers  in  operation  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances. 


RECENT  SCAN-A-GRAVER  REPLACEMENTS 

BECAUSE  OF  DISASTER 

DAMAGE 

News  . 

..  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Courier  . 

. Wareham,  Mass. 

Rumford  Falls  Times  . 

.  Rumford,  Maine 

Journal  . 

News  Chief  . 

Press  . 

. Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

•  A  Fairchild  representative  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Scan-A-Graver  Lease  Plan  and  Fairchild  Customer  Engi¬ 
neering  Services.  Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-35A. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


6 
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Freedom  of  Wonhip. 


|P.A.  supports  this  growing 

4th  of  JULY 
TRADITION 


Free  mats  available  for  running  “Primer  for  Americans” 
as  a  4th  of  July  feature  in  your  newspaper 


Here  is  a  new  American  tradition— a  4th  of  July 
tradition— that  has  really  caught  on. 

Last  year,  for  example,  more  than  1000  news¬ 
papers  reprinted  “Primer  for  Americans.”  And 
this  year,  a  presidential  election  year,  it  will  have 
heightened  interests,  deeper  meanings  for  all 
Americans. 

Mats  of  “Primer  for  Americans”  are  available 
to  all  newspapers  at  no  charge.  Again  mats  come 
in  three  sizes  . . .  2240  lines,  1500  lines,  and  1000 
lines. 

And  again  in  1956,  A.N.P.A.  is  supporting  the 
[Primer;  supporting  its  continued  use,  its  wider 
use  by  all  A.N.P.A.  member  papers. 

“Primer  for  Americans”  is  a  statement  of  the 
principles  of  America — principles  of  our  rights, 
freedoms, and  responsibilities — principleson  which 
our  country  was  founded  and  by  which  we  live. 

Well  over  1,000,000  copies  of  this  statement  in 
pamphlet  or  booklet  form  have  been  distributed  by 
leading  businesses  and  organizations.  The  Primer 
has  received  a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award. 


growing  by  publishing  the  Primer  in  your  news¬ 
paper,  simply  fill  in  and  maU  the  coupon  below. 

Be  sm^  to  indicate  which  mat  size  you  want. 
The  mat  and  full  permission  to  reprint  “Primer 
for  Americans”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

t  ^  ^  ^ ■ 

/y  SIGURD  S.  LARMON,  President 

V  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


Primer  Department 
Youngs  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  mat  for  “Primer  for  Americans”  in  the 
size  checked. 

I  I  2240  lines  Q]  1500  lines  Q]  1000  lines 


Name. 


56 


And  now,  newspapers  all  over  America  are 
JLadopting  it  as  their  own  patriotic  4th  of  July 
I  tradition. 

If  you  are  interested  in  keeping  this  tradition 
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QMcdtsL 

National 

SALES 


The  following  reports  an¬ 
other  specific  experience. 
This  time  building  national 
sales  for  a  high  priced,  im¬ 
ported,  cocktail  mix. 

The  first  plans  board  deci¬ 
sion  specified  local  class 
magazines.  That  edict  was 
carried  out.  Dealer  and  | 
consumer  orders  resulted  | 
but  not  fast  and  not  enough 
to  make  a  limited  appropria¬ 
tion  pay  off. 

The  media  director  then 
came  up  with  a  substitute  | 
plan  calling  for  use  of  two 
Newspapers  —  26  insertions 
each  paper  on  alternate 
basis — a  mass  selling  plan 
to  get  more  class  A  homes 
faster.  This  plan  was 
adopted  and  all  other  media 
eliminated. 

Result — After  first  insertion 
phone  orders  began  in  larger 
volume;  also  re-orders  from 
dealers  in  a  hundred  mile 
area.  Campaign  was  ex¬ 
tended  nationally  out  of 
profits.  Proven  again  — 
Newspapers  sell  larger  vol¬ 
ume  faster  even  though  the 
product  potential  was  less 
than  15%  of  total  market. 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
offices  serve  marketing  men 
wherever  they  are. 

Selling  Sales  Is 

Our  Business 
Buying  Sales  Is 

Your  Business 

BURKE  ^ 
KUIPERS 
&  MAHONEY 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Charlotte,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco 


personal 


lege — named  director  of  public  traffic  director  for  Frank 

relations  of  the  First  Federal  Wright  National  Corp.,  San 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  Francisco,  replacing  Caroly.n 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Stull,  who  has  joined  the  Oak- 

^  «  land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

E.  R.  Messner,  editorial  page  *  ♦  • 

cartoonist  of  the  Rochester  _ 

(N.Y.)  Times-Union — president 
of  the  Rochester  Ad  Club. 


Nancy  Williams 

Nancy  Williams,  June  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Mar.shall 
College — named  women’s  editor 
of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Ad¬ 
vertise  r. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Lotto,  International 

News  Service  reporter  in  New 
York — awarded  $500  and  public 
service  plaque  by  CBS-TV 

“Strike  It  Rich”  program  for 
his  recent  article  shedding  light 
on  superstitions  and  fears  sur¬ 
rounding  leprosy. 

*  #  <: 

Francis  A.  Hamilton,  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Newtown  (Conn.) 
Bee — resigned  to  join  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times. 

If 

Gustaf  a.  Nordin,  executive 
editor  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune  —  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Philip  I..  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald — received  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  f'om  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton.  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Thurber  Jr.,  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
1953 — named  associate  general 
secretary  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

+  ♦  * 

Pai.'l  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Frank  Gannett 
Newspapers — to  receive  an  hon¬ 
orary  doctor  of  science  degree 
from  Clarkson  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

*  « 

Edward  J.  Bracken,  former 
head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Colorado  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Denver,  and  more  recently 
director  of  public  relations  and 
journalism  at  New  Haven  Col- 


Bert  Struby,  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mercer  University 
Alumni  Association. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Gillespie,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Citizen 
— named  Sunday  editor  of  the 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise, 
succeeding  Bill  Hackney,  re¬ 
signed. 


Edward  E. 
Eicher,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach 
(  Fla.)  Sun 
since  1950  —  re¬ 
signed  to  join 
Allied  Public 
Relations  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Miami. 


Pat  Patter- 
s  0  N  ,  formerly 
with  the  Do¬ 
than  (  Ala.) 
Eagle  and  the 
Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  -  En¬ 
quirer  —  named 
executive  news 
editor  of  the 
Mont  gomery 
(Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


James  Eardley,  formerly 
with  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Times-News  and  for  the  past 
nine  years  city  editor  of  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald 
— new  city  editor  of  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 
He  replaces  Kirk  Smith,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  news  staff 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Guy  Wright  —  from  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News. 

*  «  * 

Allan  Finn,  formerly  with 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
the  Paris  Fferald  —  appointed 
manager  of  CBS  Radio  press 
information. 

*  *  * 

Louis  R.  Sherman — appoint¬ 
ed  western  manager  for  Briti.sh 
United  Press,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Klein,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express — named  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  San  Antonio  News. 

*  *  * 

Ferne  M.  Noreen,  former 
advertising  research  director 
for  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  —  named  promotion 
manager  of  Ridder-Johns  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  New 
York  City. 

*  Id  * 

Edith  James,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.> 
Chronicle  —  named  media  and 


Neal  M.  McMenamin,  former 
New  York  Journal- American 
financial  writer  —  joined  the 
Hanover  Bank  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative. 

*  *  * 

Mary  M.  Keating  —  named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News  and  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Eva  J.  Barrington, 
now  in  the  re.search  department. 


Merrill 
E.  Samuelson, 
member  of  the 
technical  jour¬ 
nalism  staff  at 
Kansas  State 
College  and  for¬ 
mer  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  news- 
paperman  — 
awarded  a  sci- 
Samuelson  ^nce  fellow.ship 
for  advanced 
study  at  Stanford  University. 


William  Dugovich,  former 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
reporter  and  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service  intelligence  officer  — 
named  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Department  of  Public 
Utilities,  Tacoma. 
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I  mention 


Executive  Spotlight 


Robert  H.  Van  Roo,  former  to  spend  a  year  studying  and 
staff  writer  in  the  business  doing  research  in  Brazil  on  a 

news  department  of  the  Mil-  grant  made  by  the  U.S.  State 

waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  in  Depai-tment  and  the  Brazilian 
public  relations  and  publicity  government, 

work  for  industries — appointed  •  ♦  * 

promotion  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager  for  WXIX,  CBS-owned  TV  H.  G.  Vincent,  former  man- 
station  in  Milwaukee.  Rffing  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 

*  ^  ,  (Tex.)  Newa  —  now  editor  of 

„  „  .  Wingapread,  Randolph  A  i  r 

Mrs.  Edrie  Van  Dore,  assist-  Force  Base  weekly, 
ant  managing  editor  for 

women’s  affairs,  Philadelphia 

(Pa.)  Inquirer  —  an  honorary  F-  J-  Dauble,  publisher  of 
director  of  the  Opera  Guild  of  the  Fremont  (Ohio)  Newa-Mea- 
the  Connecticut  Opera  Associa-  aenger — presented  with  a  plaque 
tion,  Hartford.  in  honor  of  his  59  years  in  the 

^  ,  newspaper  business. 

Russell  J. 

Housman,  with 
the  financial 
advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  T  ribune 
since  1954  — 
named  financial 
ad  manager, 
succeeding 
Richard  Gib¬ 
son,  resigned. 


Oahlar 


Barnat 


CHARLES  W.  STAAB,  director  of  circulation,  vicepreaidenl 
and  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer — appointed 
business  manager.  A.  ROBERT  OEHLER — succeeds  him  as  cir¬ 
culation  director.  LARRY  NASH,  director  of  purchasing — named 
manager  of  services.  FRED  J.  BARNES,  treasurer — appointed 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  finance. 


Towntand 


Roger  Blobaum,  for  the  past 
three  years  a  graduate  asssist- 
ant  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  —  joined 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Madison,  Wis, 


Ed  Koterba's 


Housman 


•mer 

•lean 

the 

rela- 


Ralph  Dodd — from  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  to  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Ritchie  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency. 


Rose  L.  Vor- 
melker,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of 
the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Public 
Library  —  ap¬ 
pointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and 
Newa. 


‘v  hits  the  road  July  15  .  .  . 
on  a  grassroots  tour  in  a  trailer! 


Maurice  Symonds,  New  York 
Newa  librarian  —  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  Special  Libraries 
Association.  Matthew  Redding, 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun — vicechairman.  Janet  Has- 
lett.  Editor  &  Publisher — sec- 
reta  ry -treasure  r. 


Vormelker 


I  L  L 
LSON, 
f  the 
jour- 
iff  at 
t  a  te 
d  for- 
lesota 
news- 


Jack  Doughty,  formerly  with 
the  Son  Franciaco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer — named  acting  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newa,  succeeding  Syd 
Kossen,  now  assigned  to  politi¬ 
cal  reporting. 


Dorothy  Younger  Ward, 
city  editor  of  the  Weat  Mem¬ 
phis  (Ark.)  Daily  Sun  —  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Memphia 
(Tenn.)  Preaa-Scimitar. 


A  three-month,  12,000-mile 
election-year  trip  that’ll 
make  fascinating  reading 


Victor  Eckland,  formerly  ar 
with  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  of  th 
Star-Bulletin — named  public  re-  stras 
lations  manager  for  Matson  tired. 
Navigation  Co.  John  Bailey  of 
the  San  Franciaco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle — joined  the  Matson 
PR  staff. 


ORDER  NOW — 500  words  dally 


’ormcr 
ribune 
breign 
cer  — 
officer 
Public 


Rates,  samples: 

Ed  Koterba 
6103  Kirby  Road 
Bethesda,  Maryland 


T.  A.  Corcoran,  director  of 
purchasing  for  the  Louiaville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Timea — awarded  a  gold  medal 
W,  P,  Williamson  Jr.— left  by  the  National  Association  of 
the  journalism  department  at  Purchasing  Agents. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  State  College  (Continued  on  page  52) 

editor  Be  PUBLISHER  for  June  9,  1956 


Koterba,  prize-winning 
columnist,  is  known  for 
his  down-to-earth  Ernie 
Pyle  style  of  report¬ 
ing  .  .  . 


Fifty  new  clients  the  past  six  months 


personal 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

Ray  Scales,  former  reporter, 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star, 
and  city  editor.  Garden  City 
(Kas.)  Daily  Telegram — joined 
the  Oklahoma  City  office  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.  as  director  of 
public  relations. 


Bill  Tandrow,  formerly  with 
the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror — joined  the  display 
department  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News.  Jule  Goodwin — 
also  new  on  the  display  .staff. 

«  *  * 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  and 
Mrs.  Seltzer — sailed  June  5  for 
a  month’s  tour  of  Europe. 

#  *  * 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor 

and  publisher  of  the  Anniston 

(Ala.)  Star — awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  letters  degree  by 
the  University  of  Alabama. 


by  the  Civil  Defender  magazine. 
The  publication  cited  Mr. 
Thompson  for  recognizing  “the 
pressing  need  for  effective  civil 
defense.” 


Kurt  Wachenheim,  former 
public  relations  man  with  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
— joined  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Netvs  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

*  * 

Marshall  Loeb,  reporter  for 
the  St.  Lords  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  and  former  United 
Press  staffer  in  Germany — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  Time  magazine  in  New  York 
City. 

*  !>  * 

Merton  L.  Andersen,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  editor  on  Min¬ 
nesota  newspapers — named  pub¬ 
lications  editor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Paper- 
makers,  with  headquarters  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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By  Trent 
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Americans  newest, 
most  exciting 
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3435  Indiana  Ave.  Chicago  16,  111. 

Now  guaranteeing  25,000  daily  circulation 


"In  fact  I'm  pushing  a  'right-not-to-know'  ordnance  down  the  city 
council's  throat.” 


John  H.  Thompson,  Chicago  Sam  Lusky,  city  editor  of  the 
(Ill.)  Tribune  war  correspond-  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
ent  and  now  military  editor —  News  —  doing  a  five-times-a- 
named  the  national  Civil  De-  week  radio  show  over  station 
fender  of  the  Month  for  April  KDEN. 


James  Grainey,  former  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Sports  Garden  and  previously 
with  the  advertising  promotion 
department  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald- American — named 
promotion  manager  of  Whitlock 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

William  Kerry,  treasurer  of 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co. — chairman  of 
the  newspapers  division  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund. 

*  *  * 

Dee  Ridpath,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Dodge  City 
(Kas.)  Globe — joined  the  staff 
of  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon 
as  general  assignment  reporter. 
♦  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Dunn,  manager  of 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio  newspictures 
bureau  of  United  Press — ap¬ 
pointed  newspictures  manager 
of  the  Eastern  States  Division. 
J.'VMES  P.  Dever — succeeds  Mr. 
Dunn  as  bureau  manager. 


John  A.  Millington,  former 
reporter  and  rewrite  man.  New 
York  World,  New  York 
Graphic,  and  editorial  writer 
for  Hearst  newspapers — joined 
Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg. 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
public  relations  representative. 

*  >i>  * 

Maroam  R.  Tescher,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent,  joined  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  * 

Jerry  Halberg,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon — to  en¬ 


ter  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  will  hold  an  instruc- 
torship  in  the  journalism  school 
and  study  for  his  MJ. 

*  *  « 

Bert  Burns  —  left  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  to  join  the 
Westchester  Herald,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


Anne  Wins- 

MORE  Beard, 
University  of 
Kentucky  senior 
—  joined  the 
news  staff  of 
the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald. 
At  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  she  edits 
Stylus  m  a  g  a  - 
zine. 


Loren  Nicholson,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight  — 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism,  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College. 

*  *  * 

William  Donovan  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Scron- 
ton  (Pa.)  Catholic  Light;  A\r  fM 
BERT  R.  Jeffrey  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Scranton  Tribune,  and  . 
Edward  H.  Swoyer,  former 
editor  of  the  Honesdale  (Pa.) 
Citizen-Times — joined  the  staff 
of  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton. 

*  * 

Todd  Simon,  city  hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer — president  of  the 
Cleveland  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  w 
PLi  r 
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Essential  for  your  newspaper 
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380  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  SERVED  BY  THE 
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News  research  provides  the  background  facts  of  the  news  in  convenient,  updated  form.  Respon¬ 
sible  editors  have  long  relied  on  Editorial  Research  Reports  and  Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features  to  provide  solid  depth  and  accuracy  in  their  news  stories  and  editorials. 


This  news  research  saves  the  time  of  your  editorial  writers  and  re¬ 
porters.  It  helps  them  to  write  with  sureness  of  touch,  confidence  and 
clarity.  It  gives  them  authoritative,  reliable  information  under  a  deadline. 


Congressional  Quarterly  News  Features 
cover  Congress  and  politics  with  a  Weekly 
Ref)ort,  Tri-weekly  News  Releases,  a 
Quarterly  Index  and  an  Almanac. 


Editorial  Research  Reports  cover  the  full 
range  of  world  news  with  a  Weekly 
Report,  a  Daily  Service  and  a  Weekly 
Reminder  Service. 


The  combined  Query  Service  is  available  to  all  clients. 


The  two  services  are  complementary.  Now  under  one  ownership,  their  resources  are  pooled  to 
serve  newspapers  with  increasing  effectiveness.  The  combined  services  are  the  largest  and  most 
useful  source  of  impartial  background  material  available  to  editors. 
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STERLING  3-8060 


Paul  Edwards 
Retires  After 


50  S-H  Years 


San  Francisco 


Paul  C.  Edwards,  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  and  a  veteran  of  50  years 
of  Scripps- 
Howard  s  e  r  v- 
ice,  retired 
June  1. 

Mr.  Edwards 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of 
the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  News 
since  1932,  and 
staffers  of  that 
newspaper  hon¬ 
ored  him  at  a 
farewell  dinner  here.  Greetings 
came  from  points  throughout 
the  nation. 


Edwards 


The  late  E.W.  Scripps  sent 
Mr.  Edwards  to  Houston  to 
found  the  Press  in  1911,  and  he 
remained  on  that  assignment 
until  1916.  He  then  returned 
to  his  previous  position  as 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Dispatch. 

In  1919  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Southwestern 
group  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 


papers.  From  1925  to  1932  he 
was  editor-in-chief  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  S-H  Newspapers  and 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  now  74,  and 
it  was  as  a  young  man  of  28 
that  he  left  the  city  editorship 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  for 
Houston  via  the  Dallas  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Before  assignment  as  the 
first  editor  of  the  Press,  Mr. 
Edwards  received  two  days  of 
continuous  instruction  from 
Mr.  Scripps.  On  the  third  day 
the  publisher  told  his  guest 
at  the  Miramar,  California, 
ranch  that  he  had  exhausted 
his  instructor.  With  that  he 
was  sent  on  his  way. 

Acting  under  Mr.  Scripps’ 
instructions,  M  r.  Edwards 
started  a  subscriberless  Hous¬ 
ton  Press  with  250  copies  and 
built  a  paid  circulation  of  11,- 
000  within  a  year.  The  paper 
was  in  the  black  after  four 
years  and  an  investment  of 
148,000. 

Escapes  Mob 

A  basic  instruction  was  the 
warning  not  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising  until  circulation  war¬ 
ranted  a  rate  of  25  cents 
an  inch,  Mr.  Edwards  recalls. 
This  policy  proved  a  sustain¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  early  years 
of  the  new  paper,  he  believes. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  policies 


Are  they 
ALL 

reading  V  /  jm/ 

your  paper? 


...  or  even  a  fair  majority.  Patronage  of  com¬ 
muters  means  that  a  paper  meets  the  test  of  easy 
reading  despite  the  vibration  of  the  train. 


The  clarity  that  spells  reading  quality  under 
varied  conditions  is  an  important  requirement  in 
successful  publishing.  Often  a  change  to  Certified 
Mats  spells  improved  clarity. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


in  which  he  was  vested,  Mr. 
Edwards’  editorial  criticism  of 
a  lynching  prompted  a  mob 
to  march  on  the  newspaper. 
He  was  saved  by  the  eloquence 
of  a  young  attorney. 

From  his  years  of  experience 
Mr.  Edwards  declared  that  “a 
newspaper  should  be  the  best 
citizen  of  the  community.  It 
should  accept  its  civic  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  such  and  exert  its 
editorial  influence  for  whatever 
is  to  the  best  interests  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.” 

From  his  associates  of  the 
past  came  tribute  after  trib¬ 
ute  at  the  farewell  here  which 
he  described  as  his  “gradua¬ 
tion.”  These  came  from  every 
point  of  the  S-H  organization. 
They  reflected  friendships 
which  dated  back  to  his  be¬ 
ginning  when  Roy  W.  Howard 
and  he  were  selected  by  the 
city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  as  promising 
schoolboys  and  named  high 
school  correspondents. 


Dispute  Postpones 
Capper  Meeting 

Topeka,  Kas. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.  was  postponed  indefinitely 
this  week  pending  settlement  in 
Probate  Court  of  a  petition 
seeking  to  vacate  an  order 
transferring  25,000  shares  of 
Capper  stock  to  the  Capper 
Crippled  Children’s  Foundation. 
(E&P,  May  12,  page  38.) 

This  was  the  second  post¬ 
ponement.  The  original  meeting 
was  postponed  because  of  the 
death  of  Henry  S.  Blake,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Capper  firm,  March 
10. 

Until  his  death,  Mr.  Blake 
was  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Sen.  Arthur  Capper.  The 
National  Bank  of  Topeka  then 
became  executor  of  the  estate. 

The  petition,  now  in  Probate 
Court,  was  filed  by  Philip  Zach, 
now  president  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  several  Capper 
associates. 


Chicago  TV  Previews 
Get  New  Look 


Chicago 

With  the  appearance  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  new  “TV 
Week,”  printed  in  full  color  on 
slick  paper,  plus  an  enlarged 
weekly  'TV  section,  printed  on 
green  paper  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  its  week-end 
Saturday  editions,  the  battle  of 
TV  program  listings  took  on 
new  intensity  among  four  Chi¬ 
cago  papers. 

Earlier,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  had  introduced  a  pocket- 
size,  full-color  “TV  Prevue,” 
printed  on  slick  paper,  as  part 
of  its  Sunday  package  for  15 
cents.  The  Chicago  American 
has  been  publishing  a  tabloid 
magazine  with  its  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  giving  “the  most  complete” 
TV  program  listings,  along  with 
pictures  and  features  about  TV 
personalities. 

The  Tribune  has  published 
its  TV  listings  in  the  Saturday 
paper,  (at  a  nickel),  previously 
as  a  tabloid  section  in  black  and 
white.  Its  switch  to  full-color 
and  enamel  stock  with  a  maga¬ 
zine  format  has  caused  the 
Daily  News  to  improve  its  “TV 
Time”  for  added  reader  con- 


Will  Provides  Sale 
Of  3  Newspapers 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

The  will  of  Herbert  D. 
Brauff,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wilson  Daily  Times,  who 
died  a  year  ago,  has  been  filed  ^ 
for  probate. 

He  directed  his  executors  to 
first  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  his  three  newspa¬ 
pers  and  then  to  allow  a  sale, 
as  follows: 

The  Vander grift  (Pa.)  News 
to  William  D.  Hays,  resident 
manager;  Wilson  Daily  Times 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Swindell, 
business  manager;  Washington 
(N.C.)  News  to  Ashley  B. 
Futrell,  resident  manager.  He 
directed  that  offers  be  made  so 
favorable  that  those  named 
could  purchase  them  over  a 
long  period  of  time  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  555  Fifth  Av*nii«,  Dept.  F,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  Daily  News  TV  section 
is  printed  on  green  newsprint 
stock  and  is  a  “kimono”  around 
the  second  section  of  the  10- 
cent  Saturday  week-end  edition. 
The  new  section  is  four  columns 
wide  and  full  page  in  depth.  It 
slips  off  the  second  section, 
without  necessity  of  cutting  the 
section  before  using. 


John  Hears!  Plans 
Miami  Development 

Miami,  Fla. 

John  Randolph  Hearst.  an 
officer  of  the  Hearst  Corpora-  , 
tion,  one  of  William  Randolph  T 
Hearst’s  five  sons,  is  following 
in  his  father’s  footsteps  beyond 
the  field  of  journalism.  He  is 
going  ahead  with  plans  to  de¬ 
velop  a  choice  bit  of  Miami 
real  estate  for  business  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  taken  an 
option  to  buy  8.4  acres  in 
downtown  Miami  at  a  price  in 
excess  of  $4,000,000.  The  entire 
project  will  involve  an  invest-  ^ 
ment  of  $20,000,000. 
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stands  for  quality  and  dependability 


A  Division  of 


Chemical  Corporation 


So  whether  you  need  help  in  solving  your  R.O.P.  color  problems,  or  in  select¬ 
ing  the  best  ink  for  your  pressroom  requirements,  you  can  depend  on  the  Man 
from  Morrill.  You  can  call  upon  Morrill’s  nation-wide  color  matching  service, 
and  years  of  experience  in  making  news  inks  of  all  kinds  with  the  complete 
assurance  of  getting  the  exact  ink  you  need. 

And,  whether  you  buy  in  drums  or  tank  truck  loads  (metered  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  you  receive  every  pound  you  pay  for)  Morrill  inks  are  all  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  uniformity.  That’s  why  everyone  who  buys  newspaper  ink  has  a 
definite  reason  for  having  a  talk  with  the  Man  from  Morrill. 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company 


10th  Street  &  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


DIVISIONS  OF  SUN  CHEMICAl  CORPORATION 

HORN  (paints,  mointenanc*  and  construction  matsriols,  industrial  coatings)  ■  WARWICK  (toxtiU  and  industrial  chomicals)  ■  WARWICK  WAX  (rofinors  of  spociaity 
waxes)  •  RUTHERFORD  (lithographic  oquipmont)  •  SUN  SUFVIY  (lithographic  supplies)  •  OENERAl  PRINTING  INK  (Sigmund  Ullntan  •  Fuchs  &  Lang  •  Eagle  •  American 
•  Kelly  •  Chemical  Color  &  Supply  Inks)  •  MORRILL  (news  inks)  •  ELECTRO-TECHNICAL  PRODUCTS  (coatings  and  plastics)  •  PIGMENTS  DIVISION  (pigments  for 
paints,  plastics,  printing  inks  of  ail  kinds)  •  OVERSEAS  DIVISION  (export)  •  A.  C.  HORN  COMPANY,  LIMITED  (Canada)  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  •  FUCHS  A  LANG  de  MEXICO,  S.  A.  de  C.  V. 
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J  FLEXIBILITY  to  meet 
*  varying  press  schedules 
is  provided  by  9  indi¬ 
vidual  G-E  d-c  drive 
motors  handling  all 
power  needs  for  each 
press  unit. 


STANDBY  CAPACITY  ^ 

of  individual-motorf 
system  enables  drive  to 
carry  whole  load  at 
reduced  speed,  with 
only  2/3  of  motors 
energized. 


1 


PRESSROOM — heart  of  new  Journal  Star 
plant — features  modem  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  throughout,  including  new  Goss  “Head¬ 
liner”  press  with  G-E  electronic  press  drive. 


GrE  direct-current  electronic  press  drive  system  in  new  $1,000,000  plant  provides  fast, 
continuous  operation — practically  eliminates  web  breaks 


Operating  with  limited  plant  facilities  for  several 
years,  the  Peoria,  Ill.  Journal  Star  has  gained  a 
3-way  growth  p>otential.  Improved  news  service, 
greater  advertising  revenues,  and  increased  circula¬ 
tion  are  now  within  its  reach.  These  benefits  stem 
directly  from  installation  of  a  new  Goss  “Head¬ 
liner”  press  powered  and  controlled  by  a  General 
Electric  d-c  electronic  press  drive  system.  The  new 
press  not  only  extends  the  Journal  Star’s  maximum 
speed  to  52,500  papers  per  hour,  but  also  practical¬ 
ly  doubles  its  press-run  capacity  from  36  to  64 
pages,  including  12  in  color  or  4  in  multicolor. 
Since  start-up,  the  G-E  system’s  performance  has 
been  praised  by  pressman  and  management  alike. 
“Interruptions  in  press  runs  have  all  but  been 
eliminated,’’  says  C.  L.  Dancey,  Mechanical  Supt., 
“and  we  can  put  out  a  greater  number  of  larger 
papers  on  short-term  time  schedules.” 


Chief  features  of  the  G-E  system  include:  Wide 
production  speed  range  from  nine  individual  40 -hp 
d-c  motors,  coaxially  mounted  to  handle  all  power 
needs  of  eight  units  and  one  folder;  continuous  press 
operation  through  closer  sp)eed  control  that  keeps 
acceleration  smooth  and  steady  to  prevent  costly 
web  breaks;  easily  installed,  factory  assembled 
cubicles  that  combine  power  and  control  circuits; 
non-stop  reel  changeovers  permitted  by  an  elec¬ 
tronically  synchronized  “flying  paster”  drive;  lower 
maintenance  costs  by  elimination  of  many  wearing 
parts. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  G.E.’s  direct-current  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive  raises  pressroom  efficiency,  cuts 
production  costs.  For  details,  contact  your  nearest 
G-E  Apparatus  Sales  Office  or  write  for  Bulletin 
GEA-5523  to  General  Electric  Co.,  Section  653-43, 
Schenectady  5,  New  York. 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems  for  Newspaper  Plants 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


PRESS-DRIVE  CON¬ 
TROL  cubicles  house 
both  rectifier  and  con¬ 
trol  equipment,  are 
conveniently  located 
on  balcony. 


PRECISION  CONTROL 

for  reel  drive  in  “flying 
paster”  system  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  8  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  amplidynes*. 

Ampiidytf  ^rotating  ampti- 
fhr  davWop«d  by  Gonarol 

fftcfric  Coinpon)^. 


PHOTOGHAPHY 

Heiman  Captures  Full 
Fury  of  a  Tornado 

By  James  L.  (Pollings 


Jerry  Heiman  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  trying  to  cap¬ 
ture  on  film  the  awesome  fury 
of  a  tornado  in  his  territory. 

He  succeeded  the  other  day, 
unexpectedly  and  with  some 
danger  to  his  person. 

At  other  times  when  he  went 
in  search  of  a  tornado’s  funnel, 
it  turned  out  he  was  merely 
chasing  rainbows,  if  that  isn’t 
mixing  climatic  metaphors. 
About  all  he  and  other  Press 
cameramen  could  come  up  with 
were  shots  showing  the  damage 
done  by  the  freak  storms. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  on 
his  way  back  to  Detroit  after 
what  seemed  like  another  futile 
chase,  he  noticed  the  sky  dar¬ 
ken  suddenly.  Out  over  a  near¬ 
by  lake,  he  saw  an  especially 
black  cloud  equipped  with  just 
what  he  had  been  seeking  all 
the  while — a  funnel. 

Jerry  got  out  of  his  car, 
braced  himself  against  the 
back  of  it  and  got  the  picture 
shown  here.  The  Press  ran  it 
eight  columns. 

Amusing  Memory 

Handsome,  husky  Paul  Shi- 
deler,  who  retired  this  week  as 
chief  photographer  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  has  many 
memories  of  his  53  years  on 
the  paper. 

But  none  will  stick  out  more 
than  the  time  when,  as  an 
office  boy,  6  feet  2  and  188 
pounds,  he  tried  to  throw  the 
publisher  out  of  the  office. 

Young  (15)  Shideler,  it  must 
be  stated  immediately,  knew 
not  what  he  was  doing.  It 
happened  this  way: 

He  had  been  hired  by  Hilton 
U.  Brown,  then  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  and  now 
vicepresident  of  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  clerk,  which  in  lesser 
terms  meant  office  boy  to  Mr. 
Brown. 

One  day  the  general  manager 
left  word  with  young  Shideler 
that  he,  Mr.  Brown,  was  not 
to  be  bothered  by  anyone  while 
he  wrote  editorials.  In  came  the 
publisher,  Delevan  Smith, 
wanting  to  see  Mr.  Brown.  Paul 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Smith  be¬ 
fore,  and  when  the  publisher 


tried  to  brush  past  the  office 
boy,  Paul  wouldn’t  be  brushed. 

Instead  he  picked  up  the 
publisher  and  headed  for  the 
nearest  door.  “He  kicked  at  me 
and  hit  Mr.  Brown’s  door — 
that  brought  some  action,”  Paul 
remembers.  The  action  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mr.  Brown  coming 
out  to  rescue  his  publisher. 

In  a  farewell  piece  to  the 
photographer,  a  News  writer 
said:  “In  a  business  that  seems 
to  make  some  of  its  practition¬ 
ers  subject  to  the  leaping 
whim-whams,  Shideler  .  .  .  has 
remained  calm  and  always  a 
gentleman.” 

Oh  well — youth. 

Riot  Pictures 

Cliff  Preisigke  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-Express  was 
in  the  act — unwillingly — when 
whites  and  Negroes  rioted  at 
Crystal  Beach,  Ontario,  re¬ 
cently. 

The  photographer  was 
jumped  by  25  young  hoodlums 
when  he  photographed  stones 
and  bottles  bouncing  off  skulls, 
and  fists  spreading  noses. 
When  they  demanded  his  film. 
Cliff  pulled  an  unexposed  sheet 
from  his  holder  and  destroyed 
it. 

“That  didn’t  satisfy  them,” 
he  said  in  a  front-page,  by- 
lined  story  in  the  C-E,  “and 
they  became  more  abusive.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  give  up  hope, 
the  provincial  police,  who  hadn’t 
been  able  to  see  me  in  the 
crowd,  came  to  my  rescue.  I 
made  a  quick  exit  from  the 
park,  my  films  safe.  It  was  a 
close  call.” 

Association  Winners 

These  were  the  top  winners 
in  the  annual  photo  contest  of 
the  Utah  -  Idaho  Associated 
Press  Association: 

Spot  news:  Van  Porter,  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Features:  Vi  Hultner,  Coeur 
D'Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 

Sports:  tie  between  Clarence 
Tutcher  of  the  Lewiston-Clark- 
ston  (Idaho)  Tribune  and  Ken 
Mansfield  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
Post-Register. 

Sequence:  Carl  Reynolds  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


Netc  Department 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  has  opened  a 
new  photo  department.  Joe 
Holloway  Jr.,  former  instruc¬ 
tor  of  press  photography  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  is  in 
charge.  Other  members  of  the 
staff  are  Hayward  Paravicini 
and  Jan  Langford,  ex  -  com¬ 
mercial  photographer. 

Friend  A  tear d 

Sam  Myers  of  AP’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  has  received  the 
1955  “Friend  of  Atlantic  City” 
award  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Atlantic  City.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  has  covered  every  Miss 
America  contest  since  the  event 
began  in  1921. 

Trade  Hazard 

Arthur  C.  Jarvis  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  broke 
his  wrist  and  suffered  head 
injuries  this  week  when  he  fell 
10  feet  from  a  retaining  wall 
while  shooting  pictures  of  an 
oil  barge. 

• 

Traffic-Stopper  Study 
Appears  in  S.F.  News 

San  Francisco 

When  John  Aeeka,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  employe,  carried 
home  a  life-size  photo  of  Gina 
Lollobrigida,  he  stopped  traffic. 
Also,  he  was  trailed  unob¬ 
trusively  by  Ken  Frisby,  pho¬ 
tographer.  Mr.  Frisby  got  a 
traffic-stopping  photo  sequence 
for  the  News.  A  page  one  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  spell-bound  viewer 
appeared  under  the  words: 
“VVhat  Did  He  See?”  and  in¬ 
vited  reader  traffic  to  see  page 
3  for  the  sequence. 


John  Russell  Heads 
UP  Djakarta  Bureau 

Tokyo 

Appointment  of  John  R.  Rus¬ 
sell  as  United  Press  Djakarta 
bureau  man¬ 
ager  was  an¬ 
nounced  last 
week  by  Earn¬ 
est  Hoberecht, 
UP  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  gen- 
neral  manager 
for  Asia. 

Mr.  Russell 
has  arrived  in 
Djakarta  and 
assumed  his  du¬ 
ties.  His  experience  with  United 
Press  includes  previous  assign¬ 
ments  in  Japan,  Korea,  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

He  joined  the  UP  Asia  staff 

in  September  1954,  after  two 

years  of  graduate  work  in 

Asian  studies  at  the  East  Asian 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 
• 

Case  Editor  of  New 
Methodist  Magazine 

Chicago 

Leland  D.  Case,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rotarian  magazine 
and  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  Paris  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
named  editor  of  Together,  a 
new  monthly  for  Methodists. 

Charles  W.  Keynor  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  former  editor  of  Kheanis 
magazine  and  previously  a 
public  relations  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  is  managing  editor.  .As¬ 
sociate  editors  include  Herman 
B.  Teeter,  former  feature  writer 
for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  and  Edwin  H.  May¬ 
nard,  Chicago,  formerly  with 
Christian  Advocate. 


Russell 
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Things  beyond  the  horizon 


away  engaging  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  proud  indeed  of  the  1956  citation  of  The 
National  Press  Photographer’s  Association.  But  we 
are  prouder  still  of  your  confidence  in  what  we  shall 
be  doing  tomorrow — in  behalf  of  you  who  hold  the 
camera  on  all  the  world's  happenings. 


The  objectives  of  Kodak  research  are  forever  beyond 
the  horizon. 

The  new  emulsion-making  techniques  which  pro¬ 
duced  Kodak  Royal  Pan  and  Kodak  Tri-X  Films 
are  important  milestones  in  this  research.  But  they 
are  milestones  only.  The  vanguard  is  already  far 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 

Highlights  of  Program 
For  ICMA  Convention 


Some  details  of  the  business 
and  entertainment  program  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  June  26-28 
in  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
were  announced  this  week. 

Feature  of  the  business  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  panel  session, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  27, 
with  J.  Montgomery  Curtis  of 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  as  moder¬ 
ator.  The  panel  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  business  and  gen¬ 
eral  managers  and  publishers 
who  have  at  one  time  been 
circulation  managers.  The 
theme  will  be:  “What  I  Expect 
from  My  Circulation  Manager”. 

Members  of  the  publisher- 
manager  panel  will  include: 

Arthur  Hall,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

George  Cowden,  manager, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot. 

James  Morrissey,  business 
manager,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald. 

Horace  Powell,  executive 
vicepresident,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Newspapers. 

There  will  be  seminars,  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  sessions  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
26  and  27,  with  a  large  array 
of  workshop  leaders. 

The  convention  will  be  called 
to  order  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  26.  The  invocation 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Street,  Suffra¬ 
gan  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 


Church  of  Chicago.  Russ  Stew¬ 
art,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Publishers  Association,  will 
welcome  the  guests. 

The  association’s  response 
will  be  made  by  Dar  Sims,  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

The  remainder  of  the  opening 
sessions  will  be  consumed  by 
reports  of  President  Morris 
Shorr,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.; 
Treasurer  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa;  and  Secretary-Manager 
Jack  Estes  of  the  Central  Of¬ 
fice  in  Dallas. 

Hearst  at  Luncheon 

William  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
men’s  luncheon  Tuesday.  The 
ladies  will  be  luncheon  guests 
of  James  Brown,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  News¬ 
papers. 

Circulation  men  and  their 
wives  will  go  to  Comiskey  Park 
Tuesday  night  for  a  baseball 
game  between  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  and  the  Boston  Red 
Sox. 

Special  parties  will  be  given 
at  Chez  Paree,  at  TV  and  radio 
stations,  and  there  will  be  a 
style  show  and  sight-seeing 
trips. 

The  Chicago  entertainment 
committee,  with  Louis  Speai’, 
Sun-Times  as  chairman  and 
George  Howell  of  the  American, 
Charles  Corcoran  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  Kenneth  Johnston  of 
the  Daily  News,  will  be  hosts 
at  the  Hospitality  Suite  at  the 
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Drake,  day  and  night  until  1 
a.m.,  excepting  hours  of  other 
entertainment  events  and  busi¬ 
ness  sessions. 

Special  receptions  will  be 
given  by  Hickey-Mitchell  Co., 
Whitlock  &  Co.,  and  by  Church, 
Rickards  &  Co. 

The  ICMA  Golf  Tournament 
on  Monday  June  25,  will  be 
held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Country  Club,  with  William 
Mox  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  as  host. 

Wednesday,  June  27,  will  be 
an  off  day  for  the  ladies,  free¬ 
ing  them  for  shopping  and 
beauty  parlor  appointments. 

The  banquet  program  will 
be  featured  by  several  sur¬ 
prise  entertainers  and  dancing 
will  follow  with  music  by  one 
of  the  finest  dance  orchestras 
of  the  country. 

Cartoonists  to  Entertain 

Byron  Vedder,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Champaign-Urbava 
(Ill.)  Courier,  will  be  the 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  entertainment  at  the 
banquet  will  include  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  noted  cartoonists, 
giving  chalk  talks. 

Those  who  have  accepted  the 
Chicago  invitation  are:  A1  Capp 
(L’il  Abner);  Milton  Caniff 
(Steve  Canyon);  Allen  Saun¬ 
ders  (Mary  Worth  &  Steve 
Roper);  Mort  Walker  (Beetle 
Bailey);  Walt  Kelly  (Pogo); 
and  (Chester  Gould  (Dick 
Tracy). 

A  Punch  Party  and  dinner 
for  children  will  precede  the 
banquet  Wednesday  night. 
Young  folks  may  join  their 
parents  for  the  banquet  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Aerial  Delivery 

Ogden,  Utah 

It’s  aerial  delivery  for  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Lucin  cut-off  rock  fill  workers 
and  families  at  Little  Valley — 


Circulation  -Builders 

These  popular 
"Vending  Bos* 
es"  for  news¬ 
papers  make  it 
possible  for 
people  in  a 
hurry  to  get 
their  paper,  at 
points  where 
distribution  is 
missing. 

Coin  dropped  in  .  .  .  paper  with* 
drawn  easily.  Price  indicated. 
Weather-resistant.  Now  widely  used, 
with  success.  Send  for  complete 
data. 

TheNEWS  VENDOR 

.Milnauker  .Metal  rroilurte  Co. 
1*37  N.  Taliner  St. 
.Mlln-aukee  12.  WlMonbln 


boom  city  near  famous  Prom¬ 
ontory  Point,  Utah. 

The  papers  are  flown  across 
Great  Salt  Lake  daily  by  Vem 
McIntyre,  Southwest  Skyways 
pilot.  Thus  the  isolated  valley, 
reached  only  by  a  circuitous 
highway  or  by  trestle  trains, 
is  getting  fastest  possible  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers — the  pilot 
making  the  round  trip  in  16 
minutes,  from  Ogden  to  Little 
Valley  and  back. 

Carrier  Notes 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram  newspapers 
took  21  carrier  boys  on  a  day¬ 
long  trip  to  New  York.  Young¬ 
sters  qualified  for  trip  by  ob¬ 
taining  a  specified  number  of 
new  subscriptions  on  their 
routes  .  .  .  Ten  carriers  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  have 
been  announced  as  winners  of 
$500  college  scholarships  for 
their  records  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  and  on  Press  routes  .  .  . 
The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  is 
offering  $50  in  a  contest  to 
find  the  best-designed  cart  for 
carrying  newspapers.  Carts  are 
found  to  be  more  practical  for 
carrier  delivery,  particularly 
for  big  Sunday  loads. 


Leo  H.  Smith  Heads 
N.  Y.  ABC  Office 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Leo  H. 
Smith,  chief  auditor  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
to  head  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Bureau,  effective  June  1, 
was  announced  here  by  James 
N.  Shryock,  ABC  president  and 
managing  director. 

Mr.  Smith  succeeds  to  the 
post  formerly  held  by  William 
F.  Hoffmann,  who  died  April  30 
at  the  age  of  64.  (E&P,  May 
5,  p.  61.) 

Mr.  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  in 
the  circulation,  mechanical  and 
business  departments,  joined 
the  ABC  as  a  field  auditor  in 
1940.  Following  military  ser¬ 
vice,  he  returned  to  the  Bureau 
headquarters  office  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  In  1951,  he 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  ABC  as  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hoffmann. 

Loss  Only  1% 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Recent  price  increases 
brought  circulation  losses  of 
around  1%,  W.  J.  Morriscy, 
Pasadena  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  and  Burt  Nelson, 
Whittier  News,  told  a  Southern 
California  circulation  gathering 
here. 
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TV  Network  Defense 
Involves  Supplements 


National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  invited  official  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements’  sales  practices  in 
arguing  the  similarity  between 
them  and  the  basic  network 
sales  policy  which  is  under  at- 
u  tack  before  a  Congressional 
committee. 

NBC’s  defensive  maneuver, 
in  a  statement  filed  last  week 
with  the  Senate  Interstate  & 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
shot  directly  at  the  Loa  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  as  the 
owner  of  KTTV,  Inc.  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  Network. 

Sinister  Motive  Denied 


undertakes  the  provision  of  a 
costly  program  service  to  its 
affiliates,  as  w’ell  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  advertising  in  that 
service. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  have  the  fixed  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  supplement,  Metro 
operates  under  a  ’must  buy’ 
policy  in  the  sale  of  national 
advertising  in  these  supple¬ 
ments.  In  its  case,  the  minimum 
purchase  requirement  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  in  each  of  26  ‘Basic 
Group’  cities,  out  of  the  total 
Metro  group  of  30  supplements 
in  27  cities.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  published  by  the  owner 


of  KTTV,  is  a  ‘basic’  (‘must- 
buy’)  affiliate  of  Metro.” 

$2,000,000  for  News 

If  the  film  syndicators  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  the  government 
to  create  a  vacuum  in  the  net¬ 
work  service,  NBC  said,  “they 
may  see  it  filled — not  by  their 
own  product — but  by  repeated 
reruns  of  Hollywood  feature 
films. 

“The  accumulated  product  in 
Hollywood’s  vaults — most  of  it 
musty  and  outdated — would  hit 
television  with  the  impact  of 
a  tidal  wave.  The  American 
public  would  literally  drown  in 
a  celluloid  sea.” 

As  merely  a  single  example 
of  the  vast  sums  of  money 
spent  to  develop  popular  “live” 
shows,  NBC  mentioned  that  its 
news-gathering  operation  alone 
entails  a  budget  of  $2,000,()00 
annually. 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Functionally,  the  mail  room  is 
a  sub-department  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  It  is  really 
a  shipping  department  and, 
therefore,  allied  to  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  which  made  the  sales, 
that  is,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  The  placing  of  the  mail 
room  under  the  production  man¬ 
ager  would  seem  to  create  a 
probable  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  circulation  and 
mechanical  departments. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that  in  certain  situations  par¬ 
ticular  individuals  might  be 
better  equipped  to  handle  it  one 
way  or  the  other;  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  organization  would 
indicate  that  it  be  subordinate 
to  the  circulation  department. 


Richard  A.  Moore,  head  of 
KTTV,  is  on  record  with  the 
committee  as  asserting  that 
some  of  the  TV  network’s 
“must  buy”  practices  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  anti-trust  laws.  In 
NBC’s  rebuttal,  a  preliminary 
to  testimony  to  be  given  June 
14,  the  charge  is  laid  that  Mr. 
Moore  spearheads  a  network 
regulation  movement  in  behalf 
of  a  group  interested  in  the 
sale  of  old  movies  and  TV 
films. 

Mr.  Moore  admitted  that  he, 
as  head  of  an  independent  TV 
outlet,  had  been  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  film  interests  but 
he  denied  the  sinister  implica¬ 
tions  of  NBC’s  brief.  His  major 
point  in  hearings  on  the  net¬ 
work  practices  has  been  that 
option  arrangements  and  basic 
buys  result  in  denying  a  non- 
affiliated  station  access  to  film 
features. 

NBC  pointed  out,  in  reply, 
that  major  advertisers  prefer 
an  across-the-country  package 
and  naturally  a  film  syndica¬ 
tion  firm  will  give  first  re¬ 
fusal  to  a  national  sponsorship 
deal. 

In  the  media  field,  said  NBC, 
the  Sunday  supplement  Metro 
Network  acts  as  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  national  advertising 
in  supplements  published  local¬ 
ly  by  a  group  of  newspapers. 

Similarity  Suggested 
“The  relationship  between 
Metro  and  its  ‘affiliated’  news¬ 
papers,”  said  NBC,  “has  some 
marks  of  similarity  to  that  be¬ 
tween  a  network  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  stations,  with  the  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  that  Metro 
provides  only  the  advertising, 
and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
editorial  material  in  the  sup¬ 
plements;  whereas  a  network 
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“Vacationing  together  by  automo¬ 
bile  means  doing  things  together.  It’s 
like  a  classroom  on  wheels  for  young¬ 
sters.  They  absorb  knowledge  pleas¬ 
antly  and  painlessly. 

“The  travel  curriculum  is  bound¬ 
less,  ranging  from  geography  and 
history  through  all  kinds  of  science- 
botany,  zoology,  archaeology  —  to 
modem  industry  and  the  operations 
of  government. 

“And  how  much  more  is  the  vaca¬ 
tion  mobility — so  markedly  unlike 
years  ago  when  vacationists  spent 
their  entire  summer  more  or  less  im¬ 
mobilized  at  a  single  mountain  or 
seaside  resort.  Today  the  average 
family  travels  about  1200  miles  in  14 
days  away  from  home,  spending  two 
or  three  days  at  perhaps  five  prin¬ 
cipal  centers  of  interest.  All  this  is 
possible,  of  course,  becaiise  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  one  of  the  most  economical 

“Extraordinary?  Yes.  And  it  ail  «  t”  W"®  »  vacation.” 

stems  from  our  cherished  American 
standard  of  living!” 

How  has  it  come  about? 

And  Mr.  Sordoni  adds,  “Here’s  the 
quick  picture:  More  money  earned, 
more  goods  produced.  A  shorter  work 
week.  Plus  what  has  become  an 
American  institution:  the  annual  paid 
vacation,  in  which  automobile  travel 
figures  so  hugely. 

“Equally  important,  of  course,  is 
today’s  automobile  itself!  In  conven¬ 
ience,  in  economy,  it’s  better  than 
ever.  No  wonder  the  automobile  is 
bringing  America  a  new  concept  of 
living  and  pleasure!” 

As  Mr.  ^rdoni  sees  it,  automobile 
touring  is  an  ideal  family-shared 
pleasure. 


Only  the  map’s  the  limit 
when  you  vacation  hy  car 


A  travel  authority  tells  why — and  how 
more  and  more  families  are  finding 
more  rewards  in  pleasure  driving . . 


1  WASHING- 
j  TON,D.C.“Of 
the  80  million 
V  Mfo  m  Americans 
who’ll  take  a 
pleasure  trip 
this  year,  I’d  say 
no  less  than  85 
percent  will  go 
automobile.” 
So  says  Andrew 

Andrew  Sordoni  o  j  * 

Sordoni,  presi- 
dent  of  the  world-famed  American 
Automobile  Association. 

“Actually,  the  number  of  Americans 
who  hit  the  road  for  pleasure  has 
tripled  since  1940,  and  has  increased 
thirty-fold  since  the  1920’8,”  Mr. 
Sordoni  says.  “This  upsurge  in  tom*- 
ing  by  automobile  is,  truly,  one  of  the 
great  social  phenomena  of  our  age. 


What’s  ahead? 

“Our  studies  show  that  Americans 
traveled  more  than  11 billion  miles 
last  year,  on  pleasure  trips  alone. 
This  year  the  figiire  will  encompass 
I)erhaps  15  billion  miles  of  vacation 
travel! 

“And  the  future?  Well,  today  there 
are  more  than  50  million  passenger 
cars  on  the  road — about  one  car  for 
every  three  persons.  And  the  prediction 
for  1965  is  that  there  will  be  at  least 
70  million  cars  using  our  highways.” 

Looking  ahead,  the  AAA  president 
says:  “In  keeping  with  today’s  trend 
toward  more  leisure,  and  in  line  with 
the  impending  superhighway  im¬ 
provement  program,  we  can  see  more 


From  the  prehistoric  Puehio  Indian  dwellings  in  Taos,  N.  M., 
to  the  ‘‘topless  towers”  of  Manhattan’s  skyscrapers,  motoring 
Americans  see  a  picturesque  land  of  striking  contrasts. 


From  coast  to  coast,  historic  shrines  and  storied  landmarks 
abound.  Since  most  of  them  are  easily  accessible  by  highway, 
they  are  a  magnet  for  millions  of  vacationists  every  year. 
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We  at  National  Steel  take  pride  in  the 
great  contribution  of  the  automobile 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our 
people  and  our  nation.  Because  Na¬ 
tional  Steel,  through  two  of  its  major 
divisions  —  Great  Lakes  Steel  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Weirton  Steel 
at  Weirton,  West  Virginia — is  a  major 
j  u  supplier  of  the  better,  stronger  steels 
us^  by  automobile  manufacturers. 

Through  the  skilled  engineering 
and  manufacturing  of  the  automobile 
industry,  this  nation  each  year  enjoys 
ever  safer,  stronger,  more  economical 
cars.  Our  constant  goal — through  re¬ 
search  and  cooperation  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry — is  to  make  better 
and  better  steel  for  still  greater  safety, 
strength  and  economy  in  the  cars  and 
trucks  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


and  more  famihes  enjoymg  the  pleas- 
ures  of  leisurely  long  distance  travel 
by  automobile.” 


NationaFs  role 


Scenic  wttiiderlandft  bejcwel  our  nationwide 
chain  of  national  parks,  such  as  Glacier 
pictured  here.  Over  50,U(M),000  sightseers 
visited  parks  in  1955,  nearly  all  by  car. 


Highway  vacation  travel  is  ranked  hy 
more  than  half  our  states  as  among  their 
three  most  important  revenue  producers. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
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A  Newsman 
Big  Leagues 

By  Harold  Rosenthal 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

After  S5  years  on  the  sports 
beat,  Ernie  Mehl,  sports  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  fi¬ 
nally  got  a  book 
between  covers. 

Other  people 
have  written 
sports  books, 
but  Ernie 
Mehl’s  “The 
Kansas  City 
Athletics,”  pub- 
lished  this 
month  by  Hen- 
ry  Holt  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  differs  from  all  the 
rest.  (A  review  appears  on 
page  66  of  this  issue.) 

Without  him  there  would  not 
have  been  a  subject  like  the 
Kansas  City  Athletics  to  write 
about.  Mehl,  more  than  any¬ 
one  else,  was  responsible  for 
moving  the  moribund  Phila¬ 
delphia  American  League  fran¬ 
chise  a  thousand  miles  west¬ 
ward  to  capitalize  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  shifting  population. 

Milwaukee  Idea 

There  have  been  three  major- 
league  franchise  switches  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  super¬ 
successful  switch  of  the  dying 
Boston  Braves  franchise  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  gave  Mehl  the  idea  that 
Kansas  City  could  be  ready 
for  major-league  baseball.  Both 
Milwaukee  and  Kansas  City 
were  in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mehl  had  visited  the 
former  city  hundreds  of  times 
as  baseball  writer  for  the  Star. 

“In  1954,”  Mehl  recounts. 


Brought 
to  K.C. 


“Arnold  Johnson,  the  Chicago 
financier,  bought  the  Yankee 
Stadium.  With  it  he  got  the 
Kansas  City  farm  club  of  the 
Yankees.  I  had  never  met 
Johnson  but  when  he  was  in 
Kansas  City  in  May  of  1954  in 
connection  with  his  Automatic 
Canteen  business,  I  broached 
the  idea  of  major-league  base¬ 
ball  in  Kansas  City  to  him. 
He  was  very  cool.” 

Six  months  later  the  ex-Navy 
officer,  a  post-war  financial 
whiz  still  in  his  forties,  headed 
a  group  which  bought  the  Ath¬ 
letics  from  the  Mack  family 
for  $2,750,000.  “Johnson  wrote 
his  own  check  for  $604,000  to 
Connie  Mack  to  clinch  the 
deal,  too,”  Mehl  recalls. 

Other  baseball  people,  men 
like  George  Weiss,  Del  Webb 
and  Dan  Topping  of  the  Yank¬ 
ees,  unquestionably  influenced 
Johnson  considerably  in  alter¬ 
ing  his  opinion  of  Kansas  City 
as  a  major  league  possibility, 
but  Mehl  also  recalls  a  stop  he 
made  en  route  to  the  1954  all- 
star  game  in  Cleveland. 

“I  was  between  planes  in 
Chicago,”  Mehl  says,  “and  just 
on  a  chance  I  called  Johnson 
at  his  office  in  the  Merchandise 
Mart.  He  said,  ‘Hey,  I’ve  been 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
baseball  in  Kansas  City.’  We 
went  from  there.” 


FASHION  ’ 

LINAGE 


Scout,  Preacher 

It  was  no  coincidence  that 
Ernie  Mehl  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  to  bring  big-league 
ball  to  Kansas  City.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  civic-minded  men 
in  the  area.  In  addition  to  run¬ 
ning  the  14-man  sports  depart- 


Newspaper  Publishers  .  .  . 


ments  of  the  Star  and  Times,  i 
Mehl  is  active  in  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  and  holds  a  local 
preacher’s  license  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church. 

He  was  a  full  fledged  minis¬ 
ter  for  18  months  at  the  Marl¬ 
borough  Church  on  the  South¬ 
ern  edge  of  Kansas  City.  He 
served  without  pay  when  that 
congregation  got  into  a  finan¬ 
cial  hole. 

Moreover,  he  served  this 
group  by  juggling  his  schedule 
to  fit  in  sermons,  weddings  and 
doubleheaders.  Many  a  Sunday 
he  stepped  out  of  the  pulpit, 
jumped  into  his  car,  and  sped 
crosstown  just  in  time  to  step 
into  the  Kansas  City  Blues’ 
press  box. 

And  just  to  make  certain 
that  there  wasn’t  a  dull  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  Sabbath  he  and 
his  wife  conducted  a  Bible  class 
at  the  Paseo  Methodist  church 
each  week  at  9:30  a.  m. 

In  his  preaching  capacity, 
Mehl  has  appeared  all  over 
the  country,  including  the 
famed  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale’s  con¬ 
gregation. 

“I  met  Dr.  Peale  in  a 
unique  fashion.”  Mehl  recalls. 
“Frank  Hiller  was  with  the 
Yankee  organization  and  was 
sent  to  Kansas  City  where  I 
helped  him  find  a  place  to  live. 
Eventually  he  met  his  wife 
through  a  friend  of  mine.  His 
wife  helped  Hiller  become  in¬ 
terested  in  religion. 

“Hiller  told  me  about  his 
awakened  interest  and  his  new 
attitude  toward  baseball  and 
toward  life.  When  Frank  went 
over  to  the  Chicago  Cubs  and 
pitched  a  one-hitter  I  wrote  a 
column  about  it. 

“Someone  clipped  the  column 
and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Peale.  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  in 
1951  I  took  my  wife  to  New 
York  for  the  Yankees-Giants 
World  Series.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  rained  on  the  Sun- 


.  .  .  Which  now  includos 
tho  now,  inspiring  COPY  CUES 
ovory  month.  Writ#  us  or  osk  our 
roprosontotivo  to  show  you  thoso 
othor  provon  linogo  building 
sorvicoti 

•  Motro  Nowspopor  Sorvico 

•  Motro  Doportmonl  Storo  Sorvico 

•  Motro  Jowolry  Sorvico 

•  Grootor  Solo*  Sorvico 

•  Motro'f  look  of  Hoodings 

.  .  .  And  many  othor  supplomon- 
tory  sorvicos  thot  moon  PIUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  nowspoporl 
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day  of  the  series  and  there 
was  no  game.  My  wife  and  I 
listed  a  half-dozen  churches, 
then  picked  one  we  thought 
we’d  go  to.  It  was  quite  by 
accident  we  picked  Dr.  Peale’s. 

“We  took  a  cab  down 
and  were  the  last  two  people 
to  be  admitted.  Dr.  Peale  told 
the  congregation  that  he  had 
found  an  old  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  in  the  pocket  of  a  sports 
jacket  and  would  like  to  read 
it.  He  did,  not  knowing  of 
course  that  we  were  in  the 
church. 

“After  the  services  were  over 
I  went  up  and  introduced  my¬ 
self.  ‘Dr.  Peale,’  I  said,  ‘that 
was  a  terrible  sermon,  but  the 
sports  column  you  read  was 
mighty  fine.’  We’ve  become 
good  friends  and  he  has  since 
asked  me  to  speak  at  his 
church.” 

Mehl  recalls  how  he  nar- 
rowly  missed  leaving  Kansas 
City  20  years  ago.  Born  and 
brought  up  in  that  mid-west¬ 
ern  city,  he  went  to  work  on  the 
Star  in  1919,  moved  over  to 
the  sports  department  in  a  few 
months,  has  been  on  the  sports 
side  since. 

“I  remember  a  fight  promo¬ 
ter  coming  through  Kansas 
City  and  telling  me  that  I 
should  be  in  New  York.  I 
listened  but  I  thought  he  was 
just  talking  when  he  told  me 
that  he’d  get  me  a  job  in  New 
York.  The  next  week  he  called 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  one 
for  me.  It  was  to  write  base¬ 
ball  for  Paul  Gallico,  then 
sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
News. 

“I  was  very  much  interested, 
but  the  night  I  was  supposed 
to  tell  him  my  decision,  which 
was  going  to  be  ‘yes’,  my 
mother  died  so  I  didn’t  leave. 
Gallico  hired  Jimmy  Powers 
instead.” 

Biggest  Thrill 

All  sorts  of  sports  thrills 
have  come  Mehl’s  way  in  almost 
four  decades  of  newspaper 
work.  None  begin  to  match  a 
situation,  however,  in  which 
there  was  no  ball  thrown,  no 
bat  swung,  no  nose  bashed,  no 
halfback  tackled. 

“My  biggest  thrill,”  Mehl 
says,  “was  when  the  new  club 
got  to  West  Palm  Beach  for 
spring  training  in  1955.  I  went 
out  to  the  ball  park — Connie 
Mack  Field — early  and  there 
weren’t  too  many  people 
around. 

“There  was  a  fellow  doing 
a  new  paint  job  on  the  sign 
over  the  main  gate.  He  was 
changing  ‘Philadelphia  Athle¬ 
tics’  to  read  ‘Kansas  City  Ath¬ 
letics.’  I’ve  never  had  a  thrill 
like  that  before  or  since.” 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Sports  Editors  Story 
Of  the  Kansas  City  A 's 

By  Prof.  Koscoe  Elllard 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  ATHLETICS. 
By  Ernest  Mehl.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.  222  pp.  $2.96. 


Moving  the  Philadelphia  Ath¬ 
letics  to  Kansas  City  was  one 
of  the  important  —  and  most 
difficult  —  franchise  migrations 
in  baseball  history.  And  Ernie 
Mehl,  sports  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  man  to  write  its  in¬ 
side  story.  It’s  in  this  book. 

Kansas  City  has  always  been 
a  pretty  frenzied  baseball  town. 
In  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  Dusty  Rhodes  was  a 
headlined  pitcher.  Shortstop 
Perrin  was  a  crowd-getter,  and 
Catcher  Leahy  fascinated  Kan- 
.sas  City  bleacherites  with  his 
rifle-shot  throws  to  second.  They 
arrived  shin-high  without  Lea¬ 
hy’s  rising  from  his  squatting 
position.  And  big  crowds  filed 
out  of  the  Blues’  Association 
Park,  most  of  them  too  hoarse 
to  ask  the  street-car  conductor 
for  a  transfer. 

Now  KC  is  an  American 
League  town.  The  Athletics 
moved  there  on  Nov.  8,  1954. 

Mehl  recalls  that  a  sports 
writer  asked  John  McGraw,  for 
years  the  truculent  manager  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  what  his 
opinion  was  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

“Just  a  lot  of  white  ele¬ 
phants,’’  McGraw  sneered. 

So  when  the  team  moved  to 
Kansas  City,  McGraw’s  phrase, 
made  in  derision,  became  an  in¬ 
signia —  except  that  the  white 
elephant,  all  white,  was  drawn 
with  a  new  touch  of  hilarity 
about  him. 

So  this  is  Sports  Editor  Er¬ 
nest  Mehl’s  story  of  the  white 
elephants  —  a  little  whiter  and 
livelier  than  usual.  They’ve  had 
one  full  season  of  American 
League  competition  in  Kansas 
City.  And  the  “packing  center,” 
the  wheat  and  cattle  Gateway 
to  the  West,  is  enthusiastic.  The 
KC  A’s  didn’t  win  the  pennant 
their  first  yeai\  But  they  played 
good  baseball,  didn’t  end  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  basement  —  and 
they’re  making  money.  Bigger 
figures  will  be  paid  for  players 
later,  when  accumulated  profits 
make  it  sound  and  permanent. 

This  is  a  well-reported,  well- 
written  book  ...  an  epic  in  the 
history  of  baseball. 


Baseball  itself  is  funny — for 
owners,  managers,  umpires, 
players,  and  visiting  foreigners. 
As  Mehl  sums  it  up: 

“There’s  no  business  that 
faintly  resembles  the  baseball 
business  ,  .  .  The  average  Amer¬ 
ican  sets  himself  up  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  baseball.  There  isn’t  the 
slightest  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
he  can  manage  the  team  better 
than  it’s  being  managed.  He 
could  make  better  trades  and 
purchases.  And  he  could  do  an 
infinitely  better  job  of  umpiring 
than  the  men  trained  and  paid 
to  umpire.” 

It’s  a  risky  business.  So  it 
took  a  lot  of  faith  and  doing 
to  get  an  American  League  team 
to  an  American  Association 
town.  KC  was  admittedly  base¬ 
ball-spirited.  It  pitched  a  lot 
of  pop  bottles  onto  the  field, 
and  possibly  spent  more  for 
pasteboards  than  beer.  But  were 
there  enough  people? 

Apparently  there  were.  The 
white  elephants  are  in  the  black. 
But  it  took  a  lot  of  convincing 
and  cash  on  the  barrel-head  for 
pre-season  tickets — a  lot  of  con¬ 
flict.  When  you  get  conflict  and 
faith,  you  get  a  story  and  his¬ 
tory. 

Books  Received 

DICTIONAKY  of  new  words.  By 
Mary  Reifer  with  an  In'roduction  by 
Eric  Partridge.  New  York:  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  236  pp.  $6.  A 
handleable  volume  of  scholarly  accuracy 
defining  all  the  new  words  of  the  last 
few  decades.  A  jato  is  an  auxiliary 
device  for  giving  non-jet  planes  an 
extra  thrust  during  takeoffs.  A  uAtfe- 
out  in  snow  regions  blends  land  and 
sky  into  one  color  making  them  in¬ 
distinguishable. 

•  a  e 

THE  LAST  STITCH.  By  William  L. 
Crostwait,  M.D.  and  Ernest  G.  Fischer. 
Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippencott  ,Co.  260 
pp.  $3.50.  A  bit  of  important  Ameri¬ 
cana.  The  story,  written  by  a  news¬ 
service  editor  in  New  Orleans,  recounts 
in  dramatic  news  style  the  experiences 
of  Dr.  Crostwait’s  56  years  of  medical 
practice.  Once,  during  a  major  tumor 
operation  at  a  Texas  ranch  100  miles 
from  a  hospital,  a  cow-hand  relative 
remarked  without  a  smile:  “If  anything 
happens  to  Aunt  Bess,  Doc’s  took  his 
last  stitch.” 

• 

Family-Day  Picnic 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

More  than  2,300  employes  of 
the  Phoenix  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  their  families,  were 
guests  of  Publisher  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam  and  Mrs.  Pulliam  at 
the  newspapers’  fourth  annual 
family-day  picnic  May  27. 


Editor ^As  Was’ 
Homestead  Still  Is 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  managing 
editor.  Providence  (R.L)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  last  week  ran  a 
picture  of  the  home  of  Paul 
L.  Smith,  managing  editor, 
Woonsocket  (R.L)  Call,  as  one 
of  two  illustrations  accompany¬ 
ing  a  story  on  a  fire. 

“As  it  is  today,”  was  the 
caption  for  the  ruins.  “As  it 
was  in  1926”  showed  a  photo  of 
the  “old  Mowry  homestead” 
taken  30  years  ago. 

“You  buiTied  my  house  down 
— but  it’s  still  standing,”  Editor 
Smith  told  Editor  Ogden  the 
morning  after  the  picture  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  “As  it  was”  photo,  it 
turned  out,  was  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
own,  private  old  Mowry  home¬ 
stead  located  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  fire. 

Seems  the  area  is  loaded  with 
old  Mowry  homesteads  and 
Editor  Ogden  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  pick  the  wrong  “As 
it  was”  pic. 

• 

Ohio  Legislative 
Reporters  in  Film 

Columbus,  Ohio 

A  motion  picture  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  reporting  of 
news  about  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  will  be  released  for 
general  use  July  1. 

“Legislative  Reporter,”  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  films  to 
be  produced  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  department 
of  photography  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  action  of  this  documen¬ 
tary  film  takes  place  during  the 
last  General  Assembly,  and  the 
“actors”  are  the  members  of 
the  legislature  and  the  Ohio 
Legislative  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation. 

Dr.  Robert  Wagner  and  Prof. 
Paul  H.  Wagner  are  co-authors 
and  co-producers  of  the  film. 

The  18-minute,  black  and 
white,  16-mm  sound  film  was 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ohio  State  University  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund. 

The  film  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  and  other  non¬ 
profit  organizations  on  a  free- 
loan  basis  and  for  purchase  at 
|60. 

• 

New  Arlington  Weekly 

Arlington,  Va. 

The  Arlington  Citizen,  a  new 
weekly  newspaper,  is  scheduled 
to  publish  its  first  issue  June 
21,  according  to  Mary  Cook 
Hackman,  publisher. 
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Brazil  Press 
Honors  Moses 
In  25th  Year 

Rio  De  jANEUto 

The  Brazilian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  (Associacao  Brasileira  de 
Imprensa)  last  week  recognized 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
election  of  Herbert  Moses  as 
its  president  by  naming  its 
building  the  Herbert  Moses 
Building. 

During  the  first  week  of  June 
there  were  special  ABI  cere¬ 
monies  honoring  Moses,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “Brazil’s  Num¬ 
ber  One  Journalist”. 

Moses,  a  successful  lawyer 
and  businessman  as  well  as 
treasurer  of  Oglobo,  says  he  is 
proud  of  these  honors,  but  even 
more  pleased  that  ABI  has 
achieved  the  two  objectives 
aimed  at  when  he  took  over 
the  reins  in  1931. 

“When  I  became  president  I 
set  two  major  objectives.  I  be¬ 
lieve  ABI  has  achieved  them. 
The  first  is  concrete — both  lit¬ 
erally  and  figuratively.  It  was 
the  erection  of  our  building. 
The  second  is  more  intangible — 
to  raise  the  level  of  respect 
for  Brazilian  newsmen,”  Moses 
said. 

The  building  which  now  bears 
Moses’  name  was  built  almost 
twenty  years  ago.  Moses  says 
it  was  the  pioneer  structure 
in  the  field  of  modem  architec¬ 
ture  in  Brazil.  Since  then,  Rio 
has  become  the  leader  in  this 
field. 

“We  planned  to  create  a 
place,”  Moses  said,  “where 
working  newspapermen  could 
gather  to  discuss  their  common 
problems.  ABI  provides  that 
today.” 

Moses  pointed  out  that  the 
profession  of  journalism  in  his 
country  has  reached  new 
heights  of  respect.  He  says  the 
position  in  the  community,  the 
salaries  and  the  proficiencies  of 
Brazil’s  newspapermen  “have 
increased  many  times  during 
my  span  of  office.” 

• 

France  Curbs  Press 
In  Newsprint  Shortage 
Paris 

Acting  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
newsprint  shortage,  the  govern¬ 
ment  this  week  limited  the 
number  of  pages  of  all  French 
newspapers  for  the  next  three 
months. 

The  newspapers,  which  have 
occasionally  printed  as  many  as 
18  standard  pages  a  day,  will 
be  limited  to  40  pages  a  week. 
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Grants  Offered  for  Study 
By  Mass  Media  Workers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Newspaper  and  magazine  edi¬ 
tors,  writers  and  reporters,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  program  directors 
of  radio,  television  stations  and 
of  educational  films  have  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  their 
education  under  a  plan  of  study 
and  ti’aining  grants  announced 
here  this  week. 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  is  offering,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  suggestions  from 
persons  in  the  mass  media 
field,  about  20  grants  for  study 
in  1957-58  to  individuals  as¬ 
sociated  with  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  This  new  program  is 
concurrent  with  a  related  effort 
by  the  Fund  which  now  offers 
awards  for  study  and  training 
to  adult  educators. 

To  Aid  Mass  Media 

For  the  purpose  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  liberal  adult  education 
is  distinguished  from  remedial, 
vocational,  technical,  avocation- 
al  and  mental-health  education, 
it  was  explained  by  Robert  J. 
Blakely,  program  director  and 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Blakely  told  E&P  the 
new  program  is  in  alliance 
with  the  Fund’s  other  activities, 
all  of  which  seek  to  improve 
and  extend  liberal  education 
for  adults.  The  mass  communi¬ 
cation  grants  are  expected  to 
advance  the  following  pur¬ 
poses: 

1.  To  encourage  persons  in 
mass  media  to  recognize  and 
fulfill  their  roles  as  educators; 
to  stimulate  an  awareness  of 
common  purposes  between  the 
field  of  the  mass  media  and 
the  field  of  education;  especial¬ 
ly  to  help  establish  bonds  be¬ 
tween  mass  media  and  the 
adult  education  movement. 

To  Promote  Understanding 

2.  To  promote  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basic  unities  beneath 
the  several  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  (newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio,  TV,  educational 
films);  to  encourage  coopera¬ 
tion  between  persons  in  the 
various  media. 

3.  To  better  equip  selected 
individuals  in  creative  and 
transmissive  positions  in  the 
mass  media  field. 

Broadly  speaking,  candidates 
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for  the  20  grants  are  expected 
to  come  from  the  editorial-news 
side  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  program  directors 
and  producers  of  radio  and 
television  stations  and  those 
associated  with  the  creative  as¬ 
pects  of  educational  films.  In 
addition,  applicants  may  be 
faculty  members  of  journalism 
and  other  university  and  col¬ 
lege  departments  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  professional 
training  of  mass  communica¬ 
tors.  However,  candidacy  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  permanent  residents 
of  the  continental  U.S. 

Covers  Broad  Field 

It  is  expected  that  those 
seeking  these  grants  will  plan 
to  expand  their  knowledge  in 
the  subject  areas  of  world  af¬ 
fairs,  political  affairs,  economic 
affairs  and  the  humanities, 
broadly  defined. 

Recipients  of  grants  (except 
those  for  whom  it  is  impos¬ 
sible)  will  be  expected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  one-week  institute 
in  July,  1957.  “The  institute 
will  enable  the  grantees  to 
meet  each  other  and  key  per¬ 
sons  in  mass  communications 
and  education,  and  it  will  make 
possible  joint  consideration  of 
the  role  of  mass  media  in  the 
education  of  adults,”  explained 
Mr.  Blakely. 

“Apart  from  the  one-week 
institute,”  he  added,  “candi¬ 
dates  are  free  to  propose  any 
program  of  study  and/or  prac¬ 
tical  experience  they  deem  ap¬ 
propriate  for  their  own  im¬ 
provement. 

Choice  of  Study 

“The  program  proposed  can 
consist,  in  part  or  wholly,  of 
study  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  but  no  pro¬ 
gram  is  required  to  have  this 
element.  The  program  can  con¬ 
sist  of  practical  experience 
(training)  in  an  agency,  or¬ 
ganization,  or  institution  of 
other  than  an  educational  na¬ 
ture.  Again,  no  program  is  re¬ 
quired  to  include  this  element. 
A  candidate  may  elect  to  com¬ 
bine  study  and  training,  either 
concurrently  or  consecutively.” 

Mr.  Blakely  emphasized  the 
limitations  on  grants  are  (1) 
that  the  program  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  continental  U.S.; 
(2)  that  it  be  for  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  12 
months;  (3)  that  it  not  begin 


before  June  1,  1957,  nor  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  August  31,  1958. 
“No  candidate  will  be  given  a 
grant  to  study  or  ‘intern’  at 
the  place  of  current  or  recent 
employment,”  he  explained. 

Latitude  in  Grants 

“Each  award  will  be  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Fund 
to  be  adequate  for  the  recipi¬ 
ent  to  accomplish  the  program 
of  study  and  or  training  for 
which  the  grant  is  made,”  said 
Mr.  Blakely. 

“The  Fund  has  not  set  any 
minimum,  maximum  or  average 
amounts  for  grants.  These  will 
vary  according  to  the  duration 
and  costs  of  the  agreed-upon 
programs,  and  the  filing  of  an 
application  does  not  obligate 
the  candidate  to  accept  a  prof¬ 
fered  award.  The  Fimd  may 
offer  a  grant  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  applicant’s  budget.” 

A  National  Selection  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education  to 
recommend  applicants  to  whom 
grants  will  be  offered.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fund  will  be  on  the 
Selection  Committee.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria  will  influence 
the  selection  of  candidates  for 
grants : 

Six  Guiding  Criteria 

1.  Commitment  to  the  ideals 
of  a  free  society. 

2.  Intelligence,  imagination, 
sensitivity,  articulateness,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  resourcefulness. 

3.  Evidence  of  creative  ac¬ 
complishments,  or  outstanding 
promise. 

4.  Understanding  of  gaps  in 
personal  equipment  needed  for 
progress  or  changed  endeavors. 

5.  Soundness  of  plan  for 
study  and  or  training. 

6.  Prospects  for  putting  to 
good  use,  in  the  context  of  the 
media  of  mass  communications, 
the  expected  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  skills. 

All  inquiries,  requests  for  ap¬ 
plications  and  other  correspon¬ 
dence  regarding  the  grants 
should  be  addressed  to: 
Leadership  Training  Awards 

(Mass  Media) 

The  Fund  for  Adult  Education 
320  Westchester  Ave.,  White 

Plains,  N.  Y. 

A  post  card  can  be  used  to 
request  an  application,  Mr. 
Blakely  stated.  Candidates  may 
be  contacted  by  representatives 
of  the  Fund  to  discuss  their 
applications.  Deadline  for  ac¬ 
cepting  applications  is  October 
31,  1956.  Names  of  successful 
candidates  will  be  announced 
April  1,  1957.  Training  or  study 
can  begin  on  or  after  June  1, 
1957,  with  the  project  com¬ 
pleted  by  August  31,  1968. 


Scholarship  Fund 
Begun  at  Ohio  State 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Two  donations,  totalling  $1,. 

200,  from  the  Elyria  Chronicle 
Telegram  and  the  Newark  Ad¬ 
vocate  have  been  received  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University  to  launch 
a  scholarship  endowment  fund, 
planned  to  total  $50,000-$100,- 
000  within  five  years. 

The  first  donations  were  an-  -t  l> 
nounced  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Ma¬ 
guire  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  the  75  newspapermen 
and  women  from  Ohio  dailies 
gathered  at  the  university’s 
faculty  club  for  the  24th  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Blue  Pencil 
Club. 

The  first  was  a  check  for 
$200  from  the  Elyria  Chronicle 
Telegram  which  plans  to  give 
an  equivalent  amount  annually 
for  the  five-year  period. 

The  second  donation  from  the 
Newark  Advocate  was  a  check 
for  $1,000. 

Both  donations  w'ere  made  as 
a  memorial  to  late  publishers  of 
the  papers  —  A.  C.  Hudnutt 
and  Charles  H.  Spencer. 

• 

Pulitzer  Travel 
Scholarships  to  3 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  4. 

the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  the  award  of  the 
School’s  1956  Pulitzer  Traveling 
Scholarships  for  $1,500  each  to 
three  students. 

This  year’s  winners  are: 
Richard  C.  Reid,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
who  will  be  an  assistant  city 
editor  and  desk  man  on  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald. 

Robert  L.  Jinks,  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  who  will  become  a 
repoi'ter  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

Albin  J.  Krebs,  of  Pascago¬ 
ula,  Miss.,  employed  in  the  New 
York  bureau  of  United  Press. 

• 

Guild  Scholarship 
Honors  Mary  Parke 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  scholarship  fund  to  assist 
young  people  in  journalism  or  - 
literary  studies  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Hampton 
Roads  Newspaper  Guild  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  late  Mary  Eugenia 
Parke,  former  book  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

At  least  one  scholarship  will 
be  made  available  begfinning 
with  the  1956-57  school  year, 
according  to  R.  K.  T.  Larson, 
chairman  of  the  scholarship 
fund  board  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot.  j 
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Mailing-room  costs  going  up? 

Bring  them  down  with  a  SIGNODE 
Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


first  Y 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


If  your  daily  press  run  is  50,000  or  more,  one  or  more  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  can  help  you  make  permanent  reductions  in  mailing-room  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

You  can  effect  reductions  in  labor  costs,  use  your  manpower  most  efficiently, 
meet  all  delivery  deadlines,  and  assure  your  customers  of  tight,  windproof 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Today,  350  newspapers  all  over  the  world  are  using  Signode  machines — many 
of  them  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Signode’s 
machines  for  dependability  is  so  widely  accepted,  that  over  30  newspapers  with 
circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  ONE  machine. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  of  tie-ups— how 
these  heavier,  sturdier  wire  tying  machines  can  put  your  mailing-room  cost  savings 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Write: 


SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAPPING  CO 

2666  No.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Foreign  Subsidiaries  and  Distributors  World-wide 
In  Canodai  Conodian  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreal  >  Toronto 
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$2-a-Year— Or  Bring  Along  Timber 


The  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News  from  these 

By  Dons  WUlens  ,  . ,  ,  BEGINNINGS  .... 

Captain  Sam  Whiting  was  a  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  cap- 
Boston-bom  sailor,  polar  ex-  ital  and  thought.  They  are  ex-  Second  of  a  Series 

plorer,  poet,  essayist  and  lec-  pected  to  do  more  service  for  _ 

less  pay,  to  stand  more  spong-  Ushing  were  described: 
of  the  WinoTia  (Minn.)  Repub-  mg  and  dead-heading,  to  puff  ®  nrVm  Viowo 


lican,  now  the  Winona  Daily  and  defend  more  sorts  of  peo- 
News,  at  its  founding  in  No-  pie,  without  fee  or  hope  of 


vember,  1865.  reward,  than  any  other  class.” 

The  colorful  captain  was  Fireside  Companion 

hired  for  the  job  by  a  joint  Although  the  paper  was 
stock  company  of  17  men  who  ^  political  purpose, 

launched  the  weekly  to  support  be  more  than  that, 

the  anti-slavery  Principles  of  j^is  prospectus  Editor  Whit- 
the  newly-founded  Republican  envisioned: 

I  1  ...  .  “.  .  .  a  sheet,  whose  columns 

Winonas  Population  at  the  shall  be  made  not  only  interest¬ 
time  was  around  800,  and  the  •  „  tha  f«rrr,Pr  «T,d  mp. 


rri  •  "I  one-sheet,  three-column  affair 

|T1  about  the  size  of  a  piece  of 

^  typing  paper  —  the  Winona 

Daily  Review.  That  way,  the 
prestige  built  up  by  the  ^pub- 
FROM  THESE  lican  would  not  be  damaged  if 

experiment  failed. 

BEGINNINGS  ....  It  was  successful.  It  was  en- 

„  j  •  larged  to  a  five-column  sheet, 

Second  of  a  Series  then  to  one  of  seven  col- 

- ; -  umns.  When  absolutely  certain 

lishing  were  described:  of  success,  Sinclair  renamed 

“To  those  who  have  had  any  the  daily  the  Republican, 
experience  in  the  business,  it  is  For  25  years  before  the  turn 
a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  of  the  century,  the  Republican 


enterprise  of  establishing 


had  a  strong  competitor  in  a 


newspaper  in  a  sparsely  settled  Democratic  paper  named  the 


tune  was  axuuim  ouu,  aim  ui.e  ^be  farmer  and  me- 

territory  of  Minnesota  was  not  ^^anic,  but  a  pleasant  fireside 
to  become  a  state  for  three  companion,  when  the  toils  of 
years.  There  were  160  buildings  ^^6  day  are  over,  and  families 
in  the  town,  106  of  which  had  gathered  round  the  dear, 
been  built  in  the  six  months  domestic  hearth.” 
preening  the  birth  of  the  Re-  a  few  months  later  the  foot- 
t>  ur  i  loose  captain  was  off  on  his 


Although  the  paper  was  country,  is  no  enviable  or  lucra-  Winona  Herald.  In  1901,  a  new 
founded  for  a  political  purpose,  tive  occupation.  Attended  with  company  was  formed  to  merge 
it  aimed  to  be  more  than  that,  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  na-  the  two  papers  into  the  Re¬ 
in  his  prospectus  Editor  Whit-  ture,  and  requiring  the  most  un-  publican-Herald.  Sinclair  con¬ 
ing  envisioned:  remitting  toil  and  attention,  it  tinned  on  as  advisory  editor  for 

“.  .  .  a  sheet,  whose  columns  at  the  same  time,  if  not  a  a  year,  then  his  health  forced 
shall  be  made  not  only  interest-  positive  loss  to  those  engaged  him  to  retire. 


in  it,  at  least  no  sinecure.” 
Typical  Pioneer 


Circulation  Rise 
At  the  time  of  the  merger 


The  early  Republican  was  a  the  combined  circulation  of  the 
typical  pioneer  paper.  The  first  Republican  and  the  Herald  was 


of  its  four  pages  was  given 
over  to  literary  selections — of- 


1,300.  The  next  official  records 
are  for  1913,  at  which  time 


But  the  Republican  was  not  wanderings  again.  In  1856  the 
Winonas  first  newspaper.  First  editorship  was  given  to  a 


came  the  Winona  Argus,  a 
Democratic  paper,  edited  by 
Capt.  Sam  Whiting.  Next  the 
Winona  Weekly  Express,  which 
folded  just  before  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  Winona’s  third  paper, 
started.  A  fourth  paper,  begun 
in  1858,  was  edited  by  Capt. 

Sam  Whiting.  at  the  age  of  16,  and  soon  en-  “GREAT  EXCITEMENT  IN  publican-Herald  was  purchased 

In  between  his  stints  as  edi-  ^be  printing  trade.  It  WABASHA!  The  Allies  are  by  the  publishers  of  the  Wtno- 

tor  of  most  of  Winonas  earli-  ^bis  experience  that  about  fortifying  themselves  Independent.  They  discon- 

est  newspapers,  the  ubiquitous  brought  him  to  Winona  and  the  within  the  most  business  part  tinned  their  Independent  and 

captain  was  off  on  polar  expe-  Republican  in  1856.  of  the  town  and  threaten  to  continued  with  the  R-H.  One 

ditions  and  other  exotic  adven-  opening  statements  as  surround  every  man  who  is  sus-  of  the  new  owners  was  Horace 

editor  gives  an  indication  of  his  pected  of  having  any  money  in  Grwley  White,  who  had  been 
Two  Dollars  a  Year  talent,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  his  pocket,  consequently  it  ®  journalist  in  one  or  another 

Starting  a  newspaper  a  hun-  the  expanding  new  territory,  would  be  advisable  for  every  Minnesota  town  from  the  time 

dred  years  ago  was  easy  which  only  recently  had  been  person  to  surrender  at  his  dis-  he  was  17  years  old. 

enough.  To  keen  it  navintr  was  taken  by  treaty  from  the  In-  cretion  and  walk  right  into  the  White  became  sole  owner  in 

.1  ,  .  *_ _ ^  ^  .  f  _ _ o_  _ j  mo/!  AHritAvt  in  IQQ.^  Viia 


loose  captain  was  off  on  his  ten  a  sticky  love  story— and  there  were  4,083  subscribers, 
wanderings  again.  In  1856  the  short  reprints  from  current  Ten  years  later  there  were  10,- 
editorship  w  a  s  given  to  a  periodicals.  Page  two  carried  271,  and  by  1930  the  total  had 
young  man  of  23.  His  name  editorials  which  always  re-  climbed  to  14,114.  Apart  from 
was  Daniel  Sinclair.  He  re-  Gected  the  editor’s  personality,  a  slight  dip  during  the  depres- 


mained  as  editor  for  the  next 
45  years.  When  he  retired  in 
1901,  he  was  the  oldest  editor 
in  Minnesota. 


fleeted  the  editor’s  personality,  a  slight  dip  during  the  depres- 
Page  three  was  for  local  items  sion  years,  the  circulation  has 
and  advertising.  The  last  page  climbed  every  year  since.  In 


Sinclair  was  born  in  Scot-  unsubtle.  Here’s  one  from  an 
land,  came  to  the  United  States  early  edition: 


was  almost  100  percent  ads.  1955  it  was  at  an  all-time  high 
The  ads  were  both  tricky  and  21,093. 

isubtle.  Here’s  one  from  an  Another  change  in  ownership 
rly  edition:  came  in  1919,  when  the  Re- 


at  the  age  of  16,  and  soon  en¬ 
tered  the  printing  trade.  It 
was  this  experience  that 
brought  him  to  Winona  and  the 
Republican  in  1856. 


1926,  When  he  died  in  1934,  his 


the  problem.  Editor  Whiting  dians:  store  of  Kirkman  &  Follett,  and  1926,  When  he  died  in  1934,  his 

announced  in  his  first  edition  “Southern  Minnesota  is  now  deposit  his  money  for  safekeep-  son,  M.  H.  White,  became  pub- 
subscription  terms  of  “Two  dol-  the  scene  of  undertakings  of  inff.  taking  such  dry  goods,  lisher,  and  has  continued  as 
lars  a  year,  invariably  in  ad-  vast  importance.  Its  broad  prai-  groceries  or  hardware  as  will  such  ever  since.  A  third  ^n- 


vance.”  ries  are  fast  becoming  culti-  be  just  equivalent  .  .  .  P.  S. 

Payment  did  not  have  to  be  vated  fields;  its  forests  echo  the  When  you  come  in,  do  not  for- 
in  money.  The  editor  informed  well-directed  blows  of  the  wood-  get  your  money,  for  that  is  all 

chopper;  its  noble  rivers  are  we  are  after.” 


eration  of  the  family — William 
F.  White — is  now  business  man- 


readers  that  “any  person  wish¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  subscription  in 


daily  navigated  by  swift  and 


t  your  money,  for  that  is  all  ager. 

;  are  after.”  The  last  major  changes  in 

The  business  side  of  the  the  paper  were  made  in  1954. 


wood  for  the  Winona  Republi-  powerful  steamboats,  bearing  early  Republican  is  typical  of  In  July  of  that  year  the  paper’s 


can  will  please  bring  along  the 
timber.” 

“Invariably  in  advance” 
turned  out  to  be  over-optimistic. 
A  few  months  later  Capt.  Whi¬ 
ting  was  asking  delinquent  sub¬ 
scribers  to  “settle  up  at  once.” 


loads  of  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers;  and  all  over  its  wide  ex¬ 
tent,  farm  houses,  villages,  and 


19th  Century  pioneer  stock 
company  ventures  in  that  con- 


name  was  changed  to  the 
Winona  Daily  News,  in  order 


trolling  interest  shifted  back  to  sig^nify  its  independence  in 


cities  are  springing  up  as  if  by  and  forth  among  stockholders  politics. 


few  months  later  Capt.  Whi-  magic.  Trade,  commerce  and  with  unremitting  frequency.  And  in  September  of  1954 
ig  was  asking  delinquent  sub-  manufactures  are  rapidly  being  Partners  came  and  went.  And  the  Daily  News  moved  into  a 

ribers  to  “settle  up  at  once.”  established  throughout  our  through  it  all,  like  a  rock,  was  new  $400,000  plant. 

The  financial  plight  of  pio-  beautiful  and  healthful  territo-  Daniel  Sinclair.  When  the  com-  A  year  later  it  celebrated  its 


neer  publishers  was  described  ry.” 

in  an  article  in  the  Republican’s  Keeping  a  pioneer  newspaper 
first  edition.  It  said  in  part:  going  was  such  a  feat  that  Edi- 
“.  .  .  Publishers  of  newspa-  tor  Sinclair  could  not  restrain 
pers  are  more  poorly  rewarded  his  pride  at  the  end  of  the  Re- 


ry.”  pany  finally  settled  down  for  100th  anniversary.  The  Repub- 

Keeping  a  pioneer  newspaper  the  remainder  of  the  century,  lican  was  the  22nd  newspaper 

going  was  such  a  feat  that  Edi-  it  was  as  the  D.  Sinclair  Pub-  to  be  founded  in  the  Territory 

tor  Sinclair  could  not  restrain  lishing  Co.  of  Minnesota.  Only  two  sur- 

In  1859  Sinclair  decided  to  vived  to  reach  their  centennials 


than  any  other  class  of  men  in  publican’s  first  year.  Once  try  going  daily.  The  cautious 
the  United  States,  who  invest  again  the  hazards  of  early  pub-  Scot  called  the  new  paper — a 


— the  other  being  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer-Press,  founded  in  1849. 
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tainly  include  moderation  in  the  use  of  whiskey. 
That  is  why  The  House  of  Seagram,  on  the 
occasion  of  Father’s  Day,  would  like  to  point 
out  again  that  fine  whiskey  is  a  luxury... to 
be  used  moderately... at  the  proper  time.. .and 
always  with  common  sense. 


When  a  father  fails  to  take  the  time  to  listen 
to  his  son’s  problems,  he  is  inviting  serious 
consequences. 

For  a  growing  youngster  needs  the  advice,  the 

% 

counsel  and  affection  of  his  Dad. 

Wise  fathers  make  the  time  to  talk ...  to  teach 
...  to  help  mold  the  boy  into  the  man. 

Even  more  important,  a  good  father  teaches 
by  example.  He  lives  the  way  he  wishes  his  son 
to  live  in  the  future ...  a  reliable,  respected 
man — fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  good  neighbor 
and  a  responsible  citizen . . .  exercising  self- 
restraint  and  moderation  in  all  things. 

The  intelligent  and  temperate  life  must  cer¬ 


FINE  WHISKIES  SINCE  1857 


Seagram-Digtillerg  Company,  Chrygler  Building,  N.  V. 


Wo-Party’  Press 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

for  Collier’s,  following  an  in¬ 
ternationalist  line.  Criticized 
for  this  double-barreled  action, 
Mr.  Maury  wrote  the  editor  of 
the  Nieman  Reports  at  Harvard 
University: 

“.  .  .  a  hired  editorial  writer 
is  writing  editorials  .  .  .  He  is 
acting  as  mouthpiece  (s)  for  the 
publication  (s)  for  which  he 
works.  His  job  is  to  express 
the  publications’  policies  with 
all  the  force  and  skill  he  can 
summon  up,  and  without  regard 
to  his  private  opinions.” 

Daily  editorial  conferences 
are  held  between  Mr.  Maury, 
Donald  Thompson,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  C.  D.  Batchelor,  editorial 
cartoonist,  and  Richard  W. 
Clarke  executive  editor.  F.  M. 
Flynn,  president  and  publisher, 
is  consulted  before  any  major 
commitment.  Mr.  Clark  tries  to 
hold  the  meetings  to  45  minutes. 

Crisp  and  crackling  editorials 
develop  in  three  ways.  About 
one-third  are  pure  “Reub.”  Mr. 
Clark  virtually  dictates  some. 
Two-thirds  are  hammered  out 
hy  argument.  Cartoonist  Batche¬ 
lor  is  “vehement  and  quite  often 
wants  to  raise  hell,”  Mr.  Clark 
said. 

Ivy  League  Assistant 

Up  until  10  years  ago  Mr. 
Maury  had  no  writing  assistant, 
with  the  exception  of  vacation 
fill-ins.  In  August  1946,  Donald 
Thompson  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Clarke  to  help  write  editorials. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  Princeton 
man;  a  member  of  the  Whig 
Society  which  Alger  Hiss  re¬ 
cently  addressed  under  fiery  at¬ 
tacks  from  the  News.  He  wrote 
movie  reviews  at  one  time  for 
the  World-Telegram  and  as  Don 
Henry,  he  was  for  a  short  while 
Broadway  columnist  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Both  Mr.  Maury  and  Mr. 
Thompson  believe  in  respecting 
the  intelligence  of  J.  Q.  Public. 
If  they  use  a  many-syllabled 
word,  they  explain  it,  but  most 
frequently  their  language  is 
simple  and  direct.  (The  H- 
bomb  exploded  last  week 
“scared  the  Hell  out  of  us.”) 

News  editorials  attract  30,000 
letters  a  year.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  200  letters  will  arrive 
in  a  day  addressed  to  the  editor. 
A  complete  re-write  job  is  done 
on  the  average  of  10  published 
daily.  Five  percent  are  anony¬ 
mous.  There  have  been  a  few 
threatening  to  break  the  editor’s 
nose,  but  those  who  wrote  them 
never  have  shown  up. 

Of  the  old  school  of  editors 
who  still  writes  in  longhand, 
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Charles  Merz  is  as  modern  as 
the  five-pound  Sunday  Times  in 
the  direction  of  the  editorial 
page  today. 

“Flexibility”  is  the  key  word 
behind  his  efforts  to  smash  the 
ivory  tower,  or,  as  he  put  it,  the 
“descent  from  Olympus.”  The 
other  day,  as  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  keeping  his  editorial 
writers  abreast  of  the  times,  he 
dispatched  Herbert  L.  Mat¬ 
thews  to  Rome.  Mr.  Matthews 
will  also  spend  a  month  in 
London  and  a  month  in  Madrid. 
Harry  Schwartz,  expert  on  the 
Soviet,  returned  recently  from 
Russia.  Robert  L.  Duffus  is  just 
back  from  a  six  weeks  trip 
through  Central  and  South 
America. 

“Our  emphasis  is  on  getting 
out  and  seeing  what  is  going 
on,”  Mr.  Merz  said.  He  himself 
goes  abroad  about  every  other 
year. 

There  are  10  regular  editorial 
writers  on  the  Times  staff.  Lee 
Foster,  night  man,  and  Thomas 
Lask,  poetry  editor,  bring  the 
figure  to  12.  Most  of  the  10  are 
specialists  on  one  or  more  of 
the  modem  world’s  complexi¬ 
ties.  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  one  time 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  correspondent, 
usually  handles  editorials  in¬ 
volving  Germany  and  the  Far 
East. 

The  Pacific  area  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  province  of  Robert  0.  Smith, 
who,  before  he  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Times,  published  a 
newsnaper  in  the  Philippines. 

William  D.  Ogden  concen¬ 
trates  on  State  and  Citv  affairs. 
The  science  expert  is  Waldemar 
M.  Kaempffert.  Edward  H.  Col¬ 
lins  generally  deals  with  fi¬ 
nance.  Editorialists  on  general 
subjects  are  Robert  L.  Duffus 
and  John  B.  Oakes. 

Contributed  Editorials 

Mr.  Merz  does  not  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  this  staff  of  editorial 
writers.  Last  year  he  counted 
80  editorial  contributions  from 
men  on  the  news  side  and  other 
department  heads. 

“What  has  evolved  on  the 
Times  is  a  genuinely  co-opera¬ 
tive  editorial  page,  built  on  the 
experience  of  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation,”  Mr.  Merz  summarized. 

Mr.  Merz  finds  no  need  to 
hold  daily  conferences.  Once  a 
week,  he  explained,  all  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  meet  and  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  the  publisher, 
attends. 

Mr.  Merz  has  strong  convic¬ 
tions  on  political  independence. 

“Party  labels,  these  days,”  he 
said,  “have  largely  lost  their 
meaning.  I  believe  that  on  all 
the  important  issues  of  the  day 
there  is  less  sheer  partisan 
regularity  on  most  editorial 
pages  than  there  has  ever  been 


at  any  other  time  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  press. 

“That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
editorial  page  has  lost  its  con¬ 
victions  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming  more  impartial.  It  is 
quite  proper,  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  an 
editorial  page  should  have  its 
basic  body  of  doctrines  and 
loyalties,  just  as  it  is  natural 
that  a  man  should  have  his  own 
beliefs.  Moreover,  a  good  page 
values  consistency.  It  does  not 
wish  to  tell  its  readers  one 
thing  one  day  and  the  opposite 
the  next.  It  does  not  wish  to 
defend  one  set  of  principles  on 
one  subject  and  a  conflicting  set 
on  another. 

“But  a  good  page,  while  it 
values  consistencv,  does  not 
make  a  fetish  of  it.  And  since 
the  editorial  page  no  longer 
claims  to  be  written  on  Olympus 
by  men  who  are  omniscient,  it 
can  afford  to  alter  its  position 
when  facts  or  changes  in  condi¬ 
tions  show  it  to  be  wrong.” 

“Brownie”  Reid,  as  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  is  equally 
firm  in  his  belief  that  a  news¬ 
paper  should  be  editorially  in¬ 
dependent  and  non-partisan.  He 
says : 

“An  editor  ultimately,  after 
weighing  the  facts  and  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  right,  must  have 
the  courage  to  make  the  hard 
and  lonelv  decision  himself, 
based  on  his  own  convictions. 

“If  we  do  not  have  this  kind 
of  a  free  press,  we  will  not  long 
have  a  free  government.” 

Mr.  Reid  does  not  sit  in  as 
often  as  he  would  like,  he  said, 
with  the  staff  of  five  editorial 
writers  who  confer  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Carbons  of  all  editorials 
go  to  Mr.  Reid,  however. 

Humbling  Experience 

Harry  W.  Baehr,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  since  March,  and 
a  Herald  Tribune  editorialist 
since  1940,  strives  toward  spe¬ 
cialization.  Lessing  Engelklng, 
assistant  chief,  handles  opinion 
on  City  and  State  affairs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Lindabury  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  write  in  the  field  of 
foreign  news.  Herbe^  Hupfer- 
berg  writes  those  editorials  in 
the  light,  bright  vein  that  are 
designed  to  make  the  page  more 
fun  to  read,  while  Nicholas 
King  has  no  special  field  as  yet. 

“I  think  that  being  an  editor 
is  an  extremely  humbling  ex¬ 
perience,”  Mr.  Reid  remarked. 
“Trying  in  a  small  way  to  be  a 
public  servant  calls  for  real 
humility.  An  understanding  of 
people  is  an  important  part  of 
the  job,  and  that  means  getting 
out  and  talking  to  as  many 
news-making  people  as  possible. 
That  is  a  responsibility  that  an 
editor  cannot  shirk.” 

EDITOR  ti 


Between  100  to  200  letters  are 
received  every  day  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Reid  himself  gets  50 
to  100  letters  addressed  to  him 
personally.  He  described  many 
of  them  as  “thoughtful  and 
helpful.” 

For  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor,  is 
the  man  who  has  burst  the 
bounds  of  the  editorial  “ivory 
tower”  and  does  the  traveling, 
the  contact  of  important  per¬ 
sonages.  His  is  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  on  policy. 

Editorials  on  national  topics 
come  from  Walker  Stone,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers,  who  works  in 
Washin^on.  Every  day  Execu¬ 
tive  Elditor  Lee  B.  Wood  con¬ 
fers  with  the  chief  editorial 
writer,  Joseph  Sage,  who,  at  35, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
profession  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Sage  a  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  from  Syracuse  University 
in  1942,  was  editing  the  Tea- 
neck  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Sun  just 
prior  to  crossing  the  river  to 
become  a  New  York  editorial 
writer.  In  addition,  he  was 
writing  editorials  for  his  father- 
in-law,  Walter  Lyon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Sun. 

Specialization  is  practiced  by 
the  W-T&S  through  its  staff  of 
editorial  writers  in  Washington, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  a  leased  wire  carries 
editorials  written  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere  to  all  18  cit¬ 
ies  where  there  are  S-H  papers. 

R.  H.  Shackford  is  the  spe¬ 
cialist  on  European  and  Mid¬ 
dle  East  affairs.  Oland  Rus¬ 
sell  concentrates  chiefly  on  the 
Far  East,  although  Mr.  Howard 
has  himself  written  editorials  on 
Japan  and  China,  countries 
which  he  has  personally  visited 
and  studied.  Congressional  sub¬ 
jects,  economics,  and  national 
politics  are  covered  editorially 
by  Kermit  McFarland. 

Mr.  Howard  was  emphatic  in 
his  opinion  of  the  independence 
reflected  in  most  modern  news¬ 
paper  editorials. 

“The  partisan  newspaper”,  he 
said,  “is  as  rare  today  as  the 
old-fashioned  high  corsets  or 
spats.  No  newspaper  of  any  im¬ 
portance  puts  party  preference 
ahead  of  the  editorial  right  to 
be  critical. 

“As  of  the  moment,  we  are 
completely  sold  on  Ike.  We 
think  some  things  about  his 
Administration  should  be 
changed  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  so.  A  newspaper  that  is  an 
idolatrous  follower  of  a  party 
or  a  party  leader  doesn’t 
amount  to  a  damn.” 
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Imagine  the  prisoner’s  reaction  when 
he  hears  he’s  been  given  Life.  What 
a  difference  the  capital  makes! 


“Coke  ...  with  a  capital,  please. 
And  you’ll  help  us  protect  a  valuable 
trade-mark. 


The  capital  makes  a  difference  with 
“Coke,”  too.  When  you  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its 
friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep 
your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it 


P.  S.  You’ll  like  the  life  and  sparkle 
in  a  frosty  bottle  of  Coke.  Have  a 
Coke  . . .  and  be  refreshed! 


LCoke  i 

A 


Ask  for  it  either  way  .  .  .  both 

COMPANY  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 
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life  is  a  sentence... 


but  Life  is  a  magazine 


using  Intertype  FUTURA  BOOK  No.  2 
with  FUTURA  DEMIBOLD 


STENOGRAPHER.  Permanent  full  time, 
5-day  week.  Apply  in  person.  Mrs.  Top¬ 
ping.  Total  Fund.  19th  11..  1300  Chest¬ 
nut. 


STENOGRAPHER.  Permonent  full  time.  5- 

day  week.  Apply  in  person.  Mrs.  Top¬ 
ping.  Total  Fund,  IPth  fl.,  1300  Chestnut. 


STENOGRAPHER  lor  one  girl  offlce.  T-  j  T' 

Perm,  position.  Pleasant  working  cond.  positi^,  worKing  cond.  Air 

Air  cond.  Apply  1400  Germantown  av.  cond.  Apply  1 400  Germontown  ov. _ _ 

STENOGRAPHER.  To  AMlst  credit  maiT-  STENOGtAPHEe.  To  a»itt  credit  monag- 
ager,  large  corp..  pleasant  working  large  corp.,  pleasant  working  cond. 

cond.  Write  8.  H.  Nichols.  T-lOO  In-  Write  S.  H.  Nichols.  T-lOO  Inquirer. 

-  STENOGtAPHER-Clerk.  good  typist,  vor- 

ied  duties.  Apply  500  N.  Broad  st.  or 

coll  IQ  4-5100.  _ 

STENOCRAPHER-Beokkeeper.  Full  exper¬ 
ience.  5-dav  week.  Phone  office  man- 
lO  4-5100. _ 


STENOORAPHER-Bookkeeper.  Pull  ex¬ 
perience  S-da.v  week.  Phone  offlce  man¬ 
ager.  LO  4-5100.  _ 

STENOGRAPHER.  Exp.,  perm,  poa., 
center  city  law  offlce.  40-hr.  wk.  RI 
6-1600.  _ 


ager. 


STENOGRAPHER.  Exp.,  perm,  pos.,  cen¬ 
ter  city  low  office.  40-hr.  wk.  RI  6-1600. 
STENOG.  R.E.offlce.  Vic.  Bread  B  Allegh. 

Stote  oge,  sol.,  etc.  T-131  Inquirer, 
STENOG.  Exp.,  perm  pes.  S-doy  week. 
For  interview  coll  Mr.  Kilroy.  MP  4-4000 


STENOG.  R.  E.  offlce. 
Allegh.  State  age,  sal. 

qulrer, _ 

STENOG.  Exp.,  I 
^or  Interview  cal 


Futura  for  classified  was  the  readers’  choice!  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  showed  3,000  readers  and 
classified  advertisers  three  styles  of  type.  9  out  of 
every  10  voted  for  Futura.  Result— The  Inquirer  has 
selected  this  type  because  it  proved  to  be  "the  most 
popular  type  in  town." 

The  Philadelphia  Guild  Opticians  stated,  "The 
legibility  of  the  new  type  is  excellent.  The  bold  face 
headline  on  each  advertisement  also  brings  about 
easier  reading  by  making  every  advertisement  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct.  On  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia 
Guild  of  Opticians,  we  congratulate  The  Inquirer 
on  this  forward  step." 

Step  up  interest  in  your  classified  section  by 
changing  to  Intertype  Futura  with  Demibold.  The 
Inquirer’s  survey  proved  that  readers  want  it  9  to  1. 

What  they  want,  they  read. 

Keep  A  Step  Ahead  With  Intertype 

Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 


Brm  pos.  5-day  week. 
Mr.  Kilroy.  NE  4-4000 
STOCKGIRL.  Dresses.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  ticketing,  receiving  and 
floor  work.  Pull  time  or  part  time.  Dress- 

teria,  1200  Walnut  st.  _  _ 

TECHNICIANS.  2  for  hospiUl  labora¬ 
tory.  Available  at  once.  N.  Phila.  sec¬ 
tion.  Experience  req.  in  chemistry,  he- 
matalogy  Sc  general.  Phone  Dr.  Owen. 
SH  8-1000. 


STOCKGIRL.  Orestes.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  ticketing,  receiving  and  floor 
work.  Full  time  or  port  time.  Dressterio, 

1^00  Wolnut_st. _ _ _ 

TECHNICIANS.  2  for  hospital  laborotory. 
Available  at  once.  N.  Philo,  section. 
Experience  req.  in  chemistry,  hematology 


^  qenerol.  Phone  Dr.  Owen,  SH  8-10O6. 


TECHNICIAN.  Medicol  lob.  Center  city. 

Excel,  working  cond.  Exp.  or  recent 
grod.  Perm,  pos.  State  sol.  P-10  lr>ouirer 
TYPfSTS^Iniuronce  contpony  hot  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  typists  or  b^in- 
ners.  Apply  in  person.  U.  S.  Capsule 
Company,  2d  floor,  225  S.  9th  st.,  be¬ 
tween  1  P.  M.  and  4  P.  M^ _ 

TYPIST  with  some  exp.  Dinner  Wore  Im¬ 
porting  Co.  has  position  open  for  young 
woman.  5  days  week.  Location  conv.  to 
Market  St.  ^bwoy.  Apply  Fisher  Jones 
&  Co..  400  Market  st.  _  _ 


TECHNICIAN.  Medical  lab.  Center  city. 
Excel,  working  cond.  Exp.  or  recent 
grad.  Perm.  pos.  State  sal.  P-IO  Inquirer 


TYPISTS — Insurance  company  has  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  typists  or  b^in- 
ners.  Apply  in  person.  U.  S.  Capsule 
Companv  2d  flook.  225  S.  9th  st..  be¬ 
tween  1  P.  M.  and  4  P.  M. 


TYPIST  with  some  exp.  Dinner  Ware 
Importing  Co.  has  position  open  for 
young  woman.  5  days  week.  Location 
conv.  to  Market  St.  Subway.  Apply 

Fisher  Jone^  &  Co..  400  Market  st. _ 

TYPIST — 30  hours  week.  Insurance  com¬ 
pany.  Excellent  opportunity.  Apply  in 
person,  between  12:30  and  3:30  P.  M. 
U.  S.  Capsule  Co..  2d  fl.,  400  S.  4th  st. 


TYPIST— 30  hours  week.  Insuronce  com¬ 
pany.  Excellent  opportunity.  Apply  in 
person,  between  12:30  and  3-30  P.  M. 
U.  $  Copsule  Co.,  2d  fl.,  400  S.  4th  st. 
TYPIST,  exp.,  for  varied  correspondence 
transcribed  from  the  latest  dictaphone 
equipment.  Permanent.  Henry  F.  Martin 

Compony.  6th  &  Spruce. _ 

TYPIST  for  center  city  accountant's  ofRce. 

Many  company  bene.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  qualified  opplicont.  PE  5-1234 
TYPIST-Clerk,  exp.  Accurote,  moture,  for 
interesting,  diversified  work,  in  center 
city.  Important  Testing  Laboratory.  Coll 


TYPIST,  exp.,  for  varied  correspondence 
transcribed  from  the  latest  dictaphone 
equipment.  Permanent.  Henry  F.  Martin 
Company.  6th  Sc  Spruce.  _ 


TYPIST  for  center  city  accountant's  of¬ 
flce.  Many  company  bene.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  qualified  applicant.  PE 
5-1234. 


TYPIST-Clerk,  exp  Accurate,  mature. 

for  interesting,,  diversified  work.  In 
center  city.  Important  Testing  Labora¬ 
tory.  Call  MA  7-1234,  9:30-12:30  for  appt. 


7-1234,  9:30-12:30  for  oppt. 


TYPIST,  ropid,  permanent  position.  5-doy 

week.  Benefits.  $47.50  to  start.  A.  J. 
Jones  A  Co.  1500  Walnut  st.  Apply  be¬ 
tween  9  A  n  A.  M..  4th  floor. 

TYPIST-  General  ofRce  work.  Interesting 
position  in  Banquet  Department.  Apply 
Assistant  Manager,  Martin  Hotel,  14th  A 

Locust  sts.  _ 

TYPIST-Ediphene  operotor.  Vic.  Bread  A 
OIney.  Perm.  pos.  5-day  week.  Excel. 

working  conditions.  Coll  LI  8-1 234. _ 

TYPIST,  Mortgage  compony,  5-day  week. 

Knowledae  of  conveyancing  desirable. 
Writa  T-232  Inquirer. _ 


TYPIST,  rapid,  permanent  position.  5- 
day  week.  Beneflts.  $47.50  to  start.  A.  J. 
Jones  Sc  Co.,  1500  Walnut  st.  Apply  be¬ 
tween  9  Sc  11  A.  M.,  4th  floor. 


Set  in  Futura  Family 


TYPIST-General  office  work.  Interesting 
position  in  Banquet  Department.  Apply 
Assistant  Manager,  Martin  Hotel.  14th 
Sc  Locust  sts. 


TYPIST-Ediphone  operator.  Vic.  Broad 
Sc  OIney.  Perm.  pos.  5-day  week.  Excel, 
working  conditions.  Call  LI  8-1234. 


TYPIST,  Mortgage  company.  5-day  wk. 
Knowledge  of  conveyancing  desirable. 
Write  T-232  Inquirer. _ 


360  Furman  Str««t,  Brooklyn  1 ,  New  York 


Chicago,  Son  Francicco,  Let  Angolot,  Now  Orloant,  Botlon 
in  Conocia:  Toronto  Typo  Foundry  Co.  Ud.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
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D.  C.  Star 
Announces 
New  Plant 

Washington 
The  Evening  Star  this  week 
announced  plans  for  construc¬ 
tion  in  southeast  Washington  of 
a  multi-million  dollar  building, 
which  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  in  operation 
about  January,  1958. 

Announcement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  project  was  made  by 
Samuel  H.  KaufTmann,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co. 

Excavation  and  initial  opera¬ 
tions  for  construction  of  the 
building,  which  will  occupy  a 
full  city  block  at  Virginia 
Avenue  and  2nd  St.  S.E.,  are 
expected  to  get  underway  in 

Au^st,  Mr.  Kauffmann  said.  52^00  papers  per  hour,  and  Here  is  a  resume  of  the  where  it  will  be  possible  to  print 

The  new  structure,  designed  from  68  to  128  pages  at  the  building  layout;  270,000  full-color  128-page  pa- 

to  permit  future  expansion  as  rate  of  26,250  an  hour  in  four.  First  floor  —  main  entrance,  pgrs  daily.  The  press  room  of 

needed,  will  contain  about  six  gj^  or  eight  sections.  lobby,  circulation  and  personnel  the  new  building  eventually 

million  cubic  feet  of  space  and  in  making  the  move  to  the  departments,  medical  and  den-  will  house  three  nine-unit  full 

in  many  respects  will  be  two  southeast  section  of  the  city,  tal  clinics  for  employes,  press  color  presses,  capable  of  print- 
buildings  in  one — one  side  will  the  Star  will  have  direct  rail-  room;  ing  600,000  papers  daily, 

house  the  mechanical  depart-  way  facilities  into  its  new  Second  floor — accounting  and  The  present  News  building 

ments  and  the  other  staff  per-  plant  to  facilitate  paper  ship-  purchasing  departments,  record  will  be  completely  remodeled 

sonnel  of  the  news,  editorial  ment.  storage  rooms,  maintenance  this  summer,  and  it,  as  well  as 

and  business  departments.  A,  rail  spur  for  direct  delivery  shops,  viewing  gallery  for  the  new  building,  will  be  air- 

According  to  engineers,  the  ©f  paper  will  enter  the  building  visitors  to  watch  the  presses  in  conditioned  throughout, 
building  will  be  erected  around  on  the  first  floor  and  space  will  action;  The  new  building  will  front 

a  battery  of  six  new  high-speed  permit  storage  of  nearly  one  Third  floor — paper  assembly,  on  L-Street,  N.W.,  around  the 
presses  because  of  the  enormous  month’s  supply  of  newsprint  in  editorial  offices,  photographic  corner  from  the  present  build- 
floor  space  which  they  require,  contrast  to  conditions  at  the  department,  library,  communi-  ing  at  1013  13th  Street,  N.W. 
The  presses,  capable  of  print-  present  location  where  a  daily  cations  center; 
ing  in  full  color,  have  already  supply  must  be  moved  in  by  Fourth  floor  —  business  and 

been  ordered  from  the  Goss  truck.  advertising  offices,  composing 

Printing  Co.  in  Chicago  and  The  move,  which  will  find  room,  stereotype  and  engrav- 

are  now  in  production.  the  Star  leaving  historic  Penn-  ing  departments,  promotion 

The  six  new  presses  will  be  sylvania  Avenue  and  the  loca-  and  mechanical  production 

composed  of  .seven  press  units  tion  it  has  occupied  since  1881,  offices; 

each — a  total  of  42  units —  has  been  in  the  planning  stage  Fifth  floor  —  cafeteria,  con- 

and  are  nearly  twice  the  ca-  for  better  than  five  years.  Since  ference  rooms  and 

pacity  of  the  Star’s  present  1949,  representatives  of  the  club  rooms,  heating 
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'  Washington 

^  The  Washington  Daily  News 

broke  for  a 

three-story  addition  pres- 

^  floor 

space  by  60%. 

program  be 
more  than  $1,500,000,  the 
paper  an- 

BBBBBBBRBIlk^  nounced. 

STUDYING  PLANS  of  fh*  now  building  begun  last  week  for  the  ,1*®^ 

We.hingfon  (D.  C.)  D.ily  New,  are  (left  to  r%ht):  Fred  HaHerdey,  P^ess  facilities  Will  be  function- 

engraving  department  foreman;  Roy  Hood,  composing  room  foreman;  autumn  01  this  year  in 

Matt  Meyer,  president  and  business  manager;  Paul  Smith,  press  room  the  News’  35th  birth- 

foreman,  and  Roy  Kilgore,  stereotype  foreman.  day.  Press  capacity  by  then  will 

have  been  increased  to  the  point 


Rochester  Daily 
In  $585,000  Plant 

Rochester,  Minn. 
The  Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
is  now  publishing  from  its  new 
employe  $585,000  plant,  which  is  almost 
and  air  five  times  the  size  of  its  pre¬ 


facilities.  Each  of  the  presses  paper  have  toured  the  country  conditioning  equipment.  decessor. 

will  be  able  to  print,  fold,  cut  searching  for  the  best  ideas  to  Vertical  transportation  will  The  new  plant  has  a  full  base 
and  count  editions  ranging  from  be  found  in  up-to-date  news-  be  by  escalator  and  auxiliary  ment,  a  main  floor  and  a  second 


four  to  64  pages  at  the  rate  of  paper  plants. 


elevator. 


Architect',  drawing  of  the  new  plant  for  the  Wa,hington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


story.  It  is  fully  airconditioned. 
Total  area  is  about  30,280 
square  feet. 

The  structure  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  with 
brick,  stone  and  aluminum  ex¬ 
terior.  Interior  of  the  building 
features  glazed  tile  walls  and 
metal  acoustic  tile  ceilings. 

The  main  floor  includes 
the  general  office  area,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  circula¬ 
tion  department,  press  room, 
stereotype  department  and  mail¬ 
ing  room. 

The  second  story  houses  the 
news  room,  composing  room, 
photo  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ments. 


75 


on  a  white  outline  of  a  map  of  news  rooms  and  throughout  the 
North  Carolina  against  a  wall  building. 

of  gray  brick  to  the  left  of  the  A  vinyl  plastic  tile  floor  and 
building.  sound-absorbing  ceiling  give  a 

Stainless  steel  is  used  for  the  library  atmosphere  to  the  news 
entrance.  Inside  the  lobby  is  an  rooms.  Machines  from  the  wire 
800-pound  bronze  statue  of  the  services  are  in  a  sound-proof 
late  Josephus  Daniels,  former  room. 

publisher  of  the  News  and  Ob-  A  modem  photography  lab, 
server,  three  of  whose  sons  are  Wirephoto  machines  and  a  fully 
now  active  in  managing  the  pa-  equipped  studio  are  also  located 
pers.  Jonathan  Daniels  is  edi-  on  the  third  floor. 

The  Nervs  and  Observer  and  tor,  Frank  Daniels,  general  The  Raleigh  bureau  of  the 
the  Raleigh  Times  held  open  manager,  and  Josephus  Daniels  Associated  Press  has  its  offices 
house  June  3  at  their  new  $600,-  Jr.,  president  of  the  News  and  on  the  same  floor  near  the 
000  plant.  Observer  Publishing  Co.  Mark  newsrooms  of  both  papers. 

Operations  have  begun  in  thp  Ethridge  Jr.  is  editor  of  the  The  sports  department  has  a 
gray-brick,  three-story  struc-  Raleigh  Times  which  was  ac-  separate  section,  as  does  the 
ture.  Visitors  entered  by  way  quired  by  the  publishing  firm  women’s  department, 
of  a  recessed  and  landscaped  last  year.  ~  " 

driveway  leading  to  the  entrance  News  departments  of  both  the  editor,  associate  editor, 
or  to  a  parking  area  underneath  papers  are  located  on  the  third  managing  editor,  Sunday  editor, 
the  building.  floor,  but  in  separate  quarters,  farm  editor  and  staff  artist. 

A  huge  electric  sign  denoting  The  news  rooms  are  lighted  with  An  enclosed  ramp  makes  the 
“The  News  and  Observer-The  fluorescent  horizontal  lights,  composing  room  accessible  to 
Raleigh  Times”  is  superimposed  Pastel  colors  are  used  in  the  the  newsroom.  The  composing  jjj.g  busines' 

I  ■  "I  and  circulation 

along  with  offices  of  General 
Manager  Frank  Daniels,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advertising  R.  H.  Car- 
son,  and  Circulation  Manager 
Charlie  Herring. 

A  snack  bar  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  second  floor. 

seating 
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HOME  of  the  Raloigh 
)  News  end  Observer  and 
the  Raleigh  Times. 

There  ^are  separate ^office^  for  ^^d  press  rooms  were  adjacent 

building  and  likewise 
are  adjacent  to  the  new  plant, 
located  around  the  comer  from 
the  old  site. 

Located  on  the  second  floor 
,  advertising 
departments. 


LUDLOW 


An  assembly 


room, 

100  persons,  is  located 
second  floor.  The  Ne 
Observer  Publishing  Co.  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  available  to  civic  groups 
needing  a  meeting  place. 

President  Josephus  Daniels 
has  his  office  on  the  first  floor, 
where  the  city  circulation  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Raleigh  Times  and 
I  classified  advertising  depart- 


Further 


‘Ludlow  Time  Becoids 


Mansfield  to  9-Pt. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
The  Mansfield  News-Journal 
has  announced  the  start  of  nine- 
point  body  type  throughout  its 
paper.  Eight-point  was  former¬ 
ly  used. 


Dvuing  the  last  Graphic  Aits  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago, 
the  Ludlow  Company  conducted  twelve  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  display  and  job  composition. 

Spectators  at  the  exposition  were  invited  to  estimate  the 
time  actually  required  to  set  and  make  up  each  job  from 
reprint  copy,  using  both  single  types  and  the  Ludlow. 

All  of  these  jobs  have  been  included  in  the  20-page  book¬ 
let  (illustrated  above)  entitled  “Ludlow  Time  Records.”  The 
actual  time  required  on  the  Ludlow  for  setting,  casting  and 
make-up  is  given,  and  also  a  detailed  description  of  how 
each  job  was  produced  on  the  Ludlow. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  valuable  20-page  booklet 
today.  It  will  enable  you  to  understand  how  Ludlow  helps 
to  improve  composing  room  eiiiciency. 


SatUfactory  results  eanvot  be 
had  if  Chases  are  time-consum- 
inz  in  the  lock>up,  due  to  warp¬ 
ing.  worn  screws  and  screw 
'■lots.  Without  realixina  it,  you 
may  be  losing  both  time  and 
money.  Extra-filler  pieces  are 
an  aggravation.  There  are 
numerous  Chase  faults.  Why  not 
replace  the  guilty  ones  in  YOUR 
shop? 

Write  us  for  cooperative  advice. 
Chases  available  at  all  reputable 
Dealers. 


Close-up  of  visitors 
inspecting  Elrod 
machine  and 
product 


Ludlow  Typogruph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Katnak  family 


- 1 - 1 - ■ 

TowmcBOGn 

1  i 

1 
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Coiiee...  -69c 

Milk..  3  33c 
Solaoi.  ~35c 

Sign ...  a  43c 

Con..  Z'-‘32c 
Seiip..2-30c 

The  Washing 


Prefers  Head'll 


The  Washington  Star  has  ordered  42  Headuner 
press  units  with  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters  for 
its  modernization  program,  which  includes  a  new 
building  designed  for  maximum  efficiency. 

Production  executives  of  The  Washington  Star 
made  one  of  the  most  intensive,  impartial  investi¬ 
gations  ever  made  of  printing  equipment.  They 
studied  daily  operating  charts  and  personally  ob¬ 
served  mechanical  performance  of  all  makes  of 
newspaper  presses  in  more  than  SO  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  over  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  STAR  will  have  full  range  of  flexibility  for 
four-color  ROP  printing... on  any  page.  Its  new 
Headliners  include  42  units  and  12  half-decks... 
with  Tension  Plate  Lockup... and  six  double  deliv¬ 
ery  128-page  Imperial  folders  with  upper  formers. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Washington  Star  con¬ 
centrates  on  reaching  customers  in  the  “richest 
mass  market  in  the  nation.”  Display  advertising 
last  year  totaled  46,070,000  lines . . .  “largest  volume 
of  ads  ever  carried  by  a  Washington  newspaper.” 

With  its  new  Headliner  presses,  the  STAR  will 
offer  national  and  local  advertisers  more  space  in 
color,  and  also  will  deliver  editions  faster  to  readers. 
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How  Silicone, 
Sizing  End 
Strike  Through 


Goss  Plans 
Tool  increase, 
New  Research 


will  iiiatoiicvi  tiiia  xaii  iii  ^  r*  ^ 

Donnelley  plant  to  produce  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Life  magazine.  Additional  inquiries  have 

Over-all  policies,  taxes,  em- 

ployee  relations  and  the  expan-  ^  re  n  o  e  ^ald 

•  r  •  i  1  *  ®nd  News,  since  articles  have 

Sion  of  the  Goss  associate  plant  .  •’  c'jltj  ia 

in  Preston  Eneland  were  dis-  E&P  (Jan.  14,  page 

cusSd  by  Prlident  R.  C.  Cor- 
lett  and  Executive  Vicepresident  ^Qp 

J.  A.  Riggs.  “Intermediate  size  newspa- 

C.  S.  Reilly,  vicepresident-  pers  can  usually  use  sizing 
sales,  termed  the  1956  outlook  mixed  with  ink  with  good  re- 
“very  optimistic.”  He  analyzed  suits,”  Mr.  Denton  states.  “The 
the  competitive  situation  in  the  sizing  is  nothing  more  than  a 

printing  type  varnish  and  I 
usually  use  one  part  sizing  to 
three  parts  ink.  Most  of  the 
printing  ink  companies  can  fur¬ 
nish  sizing  and  it  is  particularly 
useful  with  the  lighter  weight 
newsprint  that  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  now. 

“Sizing  is  a  drying  agent  and 
causes  the  ink  to  dry  before  it 
soaks  through  the  newsprint 
It  causes  the  ink  to  set  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  fountains  and  rollers 
must  be  washed  after  each  run. 
We  use  kerosene  on  the  rollers 
and  cylinders  to  cut  the  him 
caused  by  the  drier  in  the  ink.” 

Other  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Herald  and  News  by  Mr. 
Denton  are  recommended  by 
him  in  place  of  the  use  of  sizing 
in  ink  in  operations  having 
large  press  equipment  and  big 
runs.  With  both  Goss  and  Hoe 
presses,  trouble  would  be  en¬ 
countered  because  the  sizing 
would  have  a  tendency  to  fill 
the  tubes  because  of  its  vis¬ 
cosity,  Mr.  Denton  said. 

“We  have  tried  an  alternate 
process  here  over  the  last  five 
years  and  achieve  the  same  good 
results  with  a  silicone  product,” 
he  declared. 

“We  have  experimented  with 
‘Waxed  Sil-i-cone’  and  find  it 
eliminates  strike  through  and 
produces  a  glossy  color  effect. 
It  costs  more  than  sizing,  but 
it  will  not  set  up  and  has  no 
drying  body. 

“The  amount  of  the  silicone 
product  used  depends  on  the 
weight  printing  ink  used  in  the 
individual  plant.  I  mix  in  sili¬ 
cone  until  the  resulting  mixture 
is  as  thin  as  water. 

“The  mixture  does  not  dry  on 
the  rollers,  the  cylinders  or  in 
the  fountains.  I  can  fill  a  color 
fountain  for  a  late  run  today, 
for  example,  and  not  wash  up 
the  press  or  fountain  tonight 
and  run  the  same  color  on  the 
first  run  tomorrow  and  the  ink 
will  flow  perfectly.” 


when  YOU  consider  Quadders,  ask  yourself 
-WILL  INSTALLATION  REQUIRE 

ONLY  8  HOURS 


24  to  48  hours  OR 


The  true  cost  of  a  quadder  is  the  price  of  the  equipment  plus 
the  cost  of  production  lost  during  installation.  Only  the 
Selectro-Matic  Quadder  con  be  installed  during  a  single  shift. 


8-hour  Selectro-Matic  installation  is  possible  because  simplicity  of 
design  is  the  keynote  throughout.  Typical  is  the  completely  outboard 
Hydraulic  System.  This  consists  principally  of  only  two  cylinders  with 
pistons  and  a  single  connecting  hose.  The  electrical  and 
mechanical  components  are  just  os  simple  to  install 
and  maintain  as  the  Hydraulic  System. 


That  is  why  your  line-casting  machine  will  be  back  into 
production  after  a  single-shift  Selectro-Matic  installation- 
equipped  to  turn  out  more  slugs  than  ever  before. 


Writ*  today  for  B-pago  brocbun  with  off  dolailt. 


/A  your  inv**tni*iit  in  a  S*l*ctro- 
Malic  Quoddar  i*  n*T*,  lo*t 
wh*a  you  chang*  lina-eailing 
machin**.  Sine*  it  can  b*  appliad  to 
any  30-plca  Linotyp*  or  Intaityp*.  lb* 
Salactro-Molic  Quaddat  con  b*  ahiilad 
lo  th*  naw  machin*  a*  quickly  oi  it 
aroa  originally  inalollad. 


Hoe  s  exclusive  new  reversing  and  oscillation 
control  saves  press  make-ready  time 


the  ^ 
the 


This  latest  Hoe  development  provides  a  con¬ 
venient  and  foolproof  method  for  reversing 
either  right  or  left  hand  printing  couples  or  to 
vary  ink  drum  oscillation  by  means  of  one 
simple  tool. 

A  mechanical  safety  interlock  not  only  indi¬ 
cates  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  couple  but 
also  assures  proper  positioning  of  the  reversing 
components. 

On  couples  for  color  where  variable  ink 
drum  oscillation  is  provided,  the  adjustment  is 
effected  with  the  same  tool  from  outside  the 
unit  housing  and  may  be  made  while  the  press 
is  in  operation. 
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These  features  typify  the  success  Hoe  engi¬ 
neers  have  had  in  simplifying  press  operation 
for  the  pressman  . . .  cutting  the  time  required 
for  press  make-ready . . .  reducing  printing  costs. 

Contact  Hoe  before  you  buy.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to: 


co^/m. 


tt*  IStlk  tlraal  N«*  V«rli  t4,  M.  V. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Chi(oqo  S,  lllmoit 


Cape  Cod  Daily 
Modernizes  Plant 
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Hyannis,  Mass. 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times  has  be^n  a  $110,000 
modernization  program. 

The  project,  expected  to  take 
seven  week  to  complete,  includes 
the  installation  of  live  new  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  renovation  of 
two  other  Linotypes,  new  type¬ 
casting  machinery  and  addi¬ 
tional  new  equipment  for  the 
composing  room  and  stereotype 
department.  Mergenthaler  Co. 


Chicago 

A  new,  high-speed  proof  press 
handle  up  to 
pages 

among  men 

as  means 

the  de- 
for  quan- 

new 

press  manufacturers 
completely 

1,500  high  quality 

page  proofs  per  hour  with  hair-  HIGH  SPEED  Vandercook  proof  preu  inifalled  af  Chicago  Daily 

line  register.  News.  James  Campbell,  Daily  News  employe,  is  shown  operating  the 

The  press  comes  equipped  "*'^  machine,  which  delivers  up  to  1,500  full-page  proofs  per  hour 

with  a  new  automatic  ink  feed  hairline  register. 

designed  by  Vandercook  to  elim-  the  printed  sheets  as  they  enter  achieve  this  (1)  bed  bars  are 

inate  the  ink  fountain.  This  in-  the  automatic  sheet  delivery.  provided  to  position  and  lock 

genious  device  feeds  ink  directly  To  meet  varying  production  the  stereotype  chase  on  the  bed 
from  a  standard  one-pound  ink  conditions,  the  press  is  equipped  of  the  press,  (2)  the  synthetic 
can  in  exactly  controlled  with  a  stepless  speed  adjust-  rubber  inking  rollers  are  cut  to 
amounts.  ment  for  450  to  1,500  impres-  clear  the  sides  of  the  chase. 

Another  feature  of  the  ma-  sions  per  hour,  and  an  indicator  (3)  adjustable  cams  are  pro¬ 
chine  is  a  vacuum  sheet  control  shows  the  speed  at  which  the  vided  to  lift  the  inking  rollers 

which  holds  the  sheet  securely  press  is  being  operated.  over  the  end  of  the  chase,  and 

against  the  adjustable  end  The  Vandercook  29-24A  will  (4)  the  head  of  the  chase  does 
guides  until  the  grippers  take  print  full  page  newspaper  pages  not  print  because  it  is  beyond 
the  sheet.  A  shockless  static  locked  in  stereotype  chases  the  printing  line, 
eliminator  removes  static  from  without  printing  the  chase.  To  j^e  press  is  equipped  with 

__  steel  raising  blocks  which  bring 

\jStO  nil  Ql/f  th®  press  close  to 

^  the  height  of  the  makeup 

^  trucks,  and  an  eccentric  mech- 

4^  anism  for  adjusting  the  end  of  ment  and  other  building  im- 

the  bed  to  permit  sliding  pages  provements,  to  begin  immedi- 

^  from  the  truck  to  the  press  bed  ately,  according  to  William  B. 

^  and  back  without  turning  the  Hamel,  publisher. 

^  truck  around.  A  major  item  will  be  the 

,*71  The  first  large  metropolitan  addition  of  another  story  over 

^  daily  to  install  one  of  these  its  mechanical  department.  This 

^  gL  high  speed  Vandercook  proof  additional  room,  built  of  brick 

9  presses  is  the  Chicago  Daily  and  steel  with  a  freight  eleva- 

^  News.  Other  installations  in-  tor  making  connections  with 

elude  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  the  basement,  will  furnish  stor- 

News-Sentinel  and  the  Kansas  age  room  for  the  Gazette  Print- 

City  (Mo.)  Star.  ing  Company’s  paper  stocks. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX  ^ 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news  ' 
printing  —  by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Color  Blends, 
Special  Art? 

Call  the  ViMe 

Do  you  have  color-matching 
problems  ? 

Can  you  provide  a  local  art 
service  to  an  advertiser  who 
wants  something  special  in  his 
color  ad  ? 

In  the  case  of  William  B. 
Spilman,  production  manager 
of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News- 
Virginian,  answers  to  these 
queries  begin  at  home. 

Under  an  assignment  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “Color  on  a  Shoestring”  at 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Spilman  had  his  large 
audience  of  mechanical  experts, 
many  from  big  cities  where 
ROP  headaches  are  big,  too,  in 
stitches  with  his  Herb  Shriner 
flair  for  describing  the  simple 
life  on  a  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  7,500. 

He  won  heavy  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause  when  he  flashed  slides 
showing  the  high  quality  of  ad 
and  editorial  color  which  the 
News-Virginian  does — and  prof¬ 
itably. 

When  he  received  an  ad  call¬ 
ing  for  a  special  hue,  he  mere¬ 
ly  called  his  wife  and  asked 
her  advice  on  blending  inks. 

“She  told  us  what  colors  to 
mix  to  get  the  desired  tint,” 
Mr.  Spilman  said.  “The  adver¬ 
tiser  must  have  been  pleased 
because  he  wanted  to  run  an¬ 
other  ad  later.” 

Artistic  Woman 

An  automobile  dealer  wanted 
to  run  a  green  wreath,  with 
big  red  ribbon,  in  Christmas 
greeting  copy.  Several  persons 
in  the  News-Virginian  have 
artistic  skill,  Mr.  Spilman  said, 
but  he  decided  to  give  the  task 
to  his  wife,  who  is  rather  good 
at  drawing. 

“The  ad  turned  out  o  pretty 
good,”  he  remarked.  “The  auto 
dealer  was  pleased  with  it. 
.\fter  all,  my  wife  is  his  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

The  secret  to  the  News- 
Virginian’s  success  in  pioneer¬ 
ing  color  with  a  Goss  tubular 
press  lies  largely  in  the  inven¬ 
tiveness  of  Ernest  E.  Butcher, 
machinist,  who  designed  a  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain,  being  pat¬ 
ented  under  the  name  of 
ELLEE  and  now  in  use  on  a 
dozen  other  papers. 

In  1955  the  little  paper  ran 
156  color  ads  that  brought  in 


exira  revenue  of  $3,642.57.  The 
expenditures  for  color  ink  (of 
special  texture)  and  low 
shrinkage  mats  amounted  to 
about  $350.  A  register  device 
cut  down  on  newsprint  wastage 
which,  at  the  start,  was  a 
threatening  problem. 

For  editorial  art  the  News- 
Virginian  relies  mostly  on  color 
mats  serviced  by  NEA.  Mr. 
Spilman  showed  a  reproduction 
of  the  art  on  Grace  Kelly  and 
Prince  Rainier,  on  their  wed¬ 
ding  day,  and  commented  that 
the  tints  were  a  little  off-color, 
but  it  didn’t  matter  too  much, 
he  said,  because  the  people  in 
Waynesboro  didn’t  know  what 
the  Prince’s  complexion  was 
like. 

Mr.  Spilman  said  he  was 
taking  home  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  an  idea  that  should  help 
the  paper  to  print  more  color. 
He  had  “discovered”  a  sepa¬ 
rator  for  the  ink  fountain,  he 
said.  Up  to  now  it  has  been 
necessary  to  hold  .the  paper 
down  to  four  pages  when  four 
colors  were  desired.  In  order  to 
print  a  Memorial  Day  illustra¬ 
tion  in  full  color,  most  of  the 
paper  was  run  off  a  day  ahead 
and  the  four-page  wrap-around 
was  added. 


Mechanical 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


from  abroad  which  cut  engrav¬ 
ings  either  on  plastic  or  metal. 

Speaking  as  president  of 
ANPA,  William  Dwight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Holyoke,  (Mass.) 
Transcript  -  Telegram,  voiced 
concern  lest  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  be  unable  to  go  forward 
with  the  help  of  new  methods 
and  new  machines. 

He  cautioned  the  production 
men  on  the  present  danger  of 
pricing  the  newspaper  out  of 
competition  with  other  media 
and  declared  there  is  only  one 
answer — “That’s  the  unrestrict¬ 
ed  use  of  the  new  machines  and 
new  methods”  which  can  in¬ 
crease  productivity  and  compen¬ 
sate  for  higher  costs. 

“But,”  he  said,  “It  is  frus¬ 
trating  for  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  on  them  and  for  us  who 
have  been  given  new  tools  in 
recent  years  to  find  we  are 
being  hobbled  with  restrictions 
on  their  use.  It’s  difficult  for 
people  not  in  our  field  to  under¬ 
stand  why  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  potential  of  im¬ 
provements  in  our  •  mechanical 
methods.  Why  is  it  that  we 
newspaper  people  seem  to  be 
alone  on  this  island  of  restraint 
and  restriction?” 


You  get 

EXTRA  advantages 
with  Imperial 


Paper  rewinders  and  web 
break  detectors  are  the  best  evi¬ 
dences  in  a  newspaper  press 
room  that  the  publisher  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  desire  to  reduce 
newsprint  wastage. 

Earl  R.  Weiskittel  of  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 
made  that  statement  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference. 

Here’s  a  little  trick  which  Mr. 
Weiskittel  described: 

When  the  sheet  breaks,  the 
pressman  or  one  of  the  crew 
designated  to  do  it  slackens  the 
compensator  at  the  unit  where 
the  break  occurred.  The  com¬ 
pensator  is  slackened  as  much 
as  8  to  10  full  turns,  depending 
on  the  broken  length  of  the  lead. 

When  the  web  is  threaded 
through  the  press  and  is  over 
the  drag  roller,  the  compensator 
is  returned  to  its  original  posi¬ 
tion.  This  trick  helps  the  web 
to  tighten  up  to  its  running  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  press  and  saves 
many  papers  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  due  to  short  or  cut 
off  leads. 

The  expenditure  of  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  for  web  break  detectors, 
with  newsprint  saving  in  mind, 
will  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Weis¬ 
kittel  said.  The  Vindicator  peo¬ 
ple  are  considering  putting  de¬ 
tectors  on  the  first  roller  over 
which  the  sheet  passes  when  it 
leaves  the  roll.  A  detector  at 
this  point  would  stop  the  presses 
10  to  20  papers  quicker  on  a 
break  from  the  roll,  Mr.  Weis¬ 
kittel  figured. 


when  we 

shoulder  responsibility 


Imparial  wants  to  “taka  charg*”  of 
your  typo  metal  .  .  .  our  43  years  of 
printing  metal  specialization  enables 
us  to  pul  a  better  alloyed  metal  In 
your  plant,  and  service  it  frequently 
and  regularly  by  trained  service  men 
working  under  a  definite  service  plan. 
With  Imperial  shouldering  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  your  metal  operations  are 
on  a  sound  business  basis  with  lower 
costs.  You  can  now  plan  ahead — 
meet  rising  costs.  These  “extra  ad¬ 
vantages"  await  plants  that  switch 
to  Imperial. 


New  L.A.  Office 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of  the 
Davidson  Corporation,  will  move 
June  20  into  a  new  building  at 
1212  Albany  Street.  The  new  lo¬ 
cation  will  also  serve  as  Los 
Angeles  headquarters  for  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Co. 


mooucTioN  FROoucn  ro« 
THE  MAPHIC  ARTS 


TYPE  METAL  CO 


CHICAGO  50 


CARISON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARISON  SHEU  PLATE  FINISHER 

Sold  by  the  finest 
representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

UN  FRANKUN  RUIIMNO 
MINNfAROtlS  IS,  MINNESOTA 


NEW  YORK  7 


PHILADELPHIA  34 
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Rapid  Etch 
Process  Takes 
Hold  Slowly 

The  newspaper  industry  is 
slow  to  take  up  new  methods. 
For  example,  a  report  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
mentioned  that  only  26  news¬ 
paper  shops  have  installed  the 
Dow  rapid-etch  process  for  en¬ 
graving  cuts.  They  have  45  ma¬ 
chines  in  use,  and  it  is  now 
two  years  since  they  have  been 
on  the  market. 

Roy  W.  Prince,  technical  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  was  some¬ 
what  critical  of  this  condition 
in  the  business.  He  warned  that 
“it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  do-nothing 
newspaper  is  not  standing  still 
but  is  sliding  backwards.” 

All  users  of  the  Dow  etch 
process,  he  said,  have  success¬ 
fully  applied  it  in  their  daily 
production,  and  yet  the  total 
number  of  users  is  only  3%  of 
the  membership  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  which  has  financed  much 
of  the  research. 

However,  Mr.  Prince  observed, 
the  researchers  are  not  easily 
discouraged  when  they  realize 
that  photocomposition,  which  is 
beginning  to  take  hold  today, 
had  its  inception  in  patents 
filed  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Zinc  alloys  are  now  being 
made  available  for  use  in  the 
fast-etching  machine  so  there 
is  no  longer  a  need  to  work 
only  with  magnesium. 

Curved  Plates 

The  Institute,  Mr.  Prince  re¬ 
ported,  is  continuing  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  possibilities  of  curved 
plate  etching  in  the  powderless 
machine.  The  lab  itself  has  built 
a  spray-type  etching  machine. 
At  least  two  companies  have  de¬ 
signed  their  own  models  for 
tests. 

With  the  curved  plate  possi¬ 
bility  in  view,  the  lab  has 
stepped  up  its  attention  to  di¬ 
rect  plate  printing  with  partic¬ 
ular  reference  to  the  problems 
of  lockup.  A  completely  me¬ 
chanical  lockup,  with  a  split  or 
hinged  saddle  to  hold  the  plate, 
is  under  study.  This  system 
would  eliminate  the  use  of  ad¬ 
hesives. 

In  a  separate  report  on  high¬ 
speed  etching  Charles  A.  Fred- 
erickson  of  the  Westchester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers  told  of  the 
highly  successful  use  of  zinc — 


Relief  Offset 
Is  Promising 


Laboratory  experiments  def¬ 
initely  place  the  relief  offset 
method  of  printing  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  future. 

How  soon?  Not  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day,  or  even  next  year, 
but  highspeed  etching  and  pho¬ 
tocomposition  are  hastening  the 
day. 

Ink  makers  and  press  builders 
have  been  cooperating  with  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  on 
this  relief  offset  project  with 
special  emphasis  being  given  to 
its  possible  adaptation  to  the 
daily  newspaper  field. 

Dow  process  etching  and  pho- 
FIRST  OF  EIGHT  new  Hoe  printing  presses  for  the  Delias  (Tex.)  toset  type  are  essential  to  the 
Morning  News  are  checked  before  shipment  by  Joseph  L.  Auer  (right),  progn^am,  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
president.^and  Arthur  J.  Durante  jl*^).  works  manager,  of  R.  Hoe  Conference  was  advised  by  Sher- 


&  Co.  Also  at  right  is  Peter  R.  Turnbull,  traffic  manager. 


approximately  20,000  square 
inches  of  halftones  and  combina¬ 
tions  in  one  week. 

“The  results,”  he  said,  “were 
equal  to  those  obtained  from 


wood  W.  Mebus  of  the  Institute 
lab  staff  at  Easton,  Pa.  The 
Projects  Committee,  having  seen 
the  results  of  dry  offset  tests, 
gave  impetus  to  the  relief  off¬ 
set  investigation  and  now  it  has 
A  recent  record  week  totaling  *  priority  in  lab  work. 

$6  million  in  new  orders  was  an-  Because  of  the  natural  re- 


Big  Week  For  Hoe- 
$6  Million  in  Orders 


magnesium.  --  . - . .  . 

But  zinc  is  slower  than  mag-  nounced  this  week  by  Joseph  L. 

nesium,  Mr.  Frederickson  ad-  -^ner,  president  of  R.  Hoe  &  „  Mphiis  pYnliiinpd  that  thp 

vised.  It  took  3  minutes  to  etch  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  '  .  nlatp«  i<» 

.  use  of  stereotype  plates  is  es- 

sential  to  the  experimentation. 


The  company’s  income  for  the  The  lab  is  getting  assistance 


first  quarter  of  1956  showed  a  from  Sun  Chemical  Co.  in  its 
slight  loss  after  taxes,  because  tests  for  suitable  inks  and  R. 


halftones;  9  to  10  minutes  to  printing  presses 
get  down  to  12-thousandths  on  graphic  arts  equipment. 
line  work.  It  was  found  ad-  “This  brings  our  present  sales  ished  stereo  plates  can  be  held 
visable  to  powder  twice  to  get  backlog  to  $17*/i  million  com-  to  within  plus  or  minus  0.002" 
full  depth.  The  cost  of  zinc  |g  4  minion  ^t  this  in  thickness  and  such  plates  may 

plates  was  less  than  that  for  year,”  Mr.  Auer  said,  prove  to  have  tolerances, 

magnesium,  Mr.  Frederickson 
said. 

The  Westchester  group  in- 
staffed  a  Chemco  highspeed  iig%sVbffshed  practlcr  irto  re-  Hoe  &  Co.  has  designed  an  ad- 
etchmg  machine  in  April,  1954.  ^  income  only  upon  comple-  ditional  (third)  cylinder  for  the 

Mr.  Frederickson  reported  that  shipment  of  orders,  Mr.  Printmaster  press.  The  cost  of 

it  has  resulted  in  a  cleaner  ap-  ^yg^  explained  Delivery  of  s'^ch  an  installation  was  figured 
pearance  of  halftones  in  the  15  pending  press  equip-  at  $5,500  for  one  side  of  a  full- 

newspapers  seized  by  the  en-  ^his  a  width  press.  Ink  costs  may  be 

graving  shop.  Many  pictures,  of  pggitiyg  picture,  he  said.  The  somewhat  higher  than  they  are 

common  interest  to  all  papers  in  ^  yyj^.g  in  traditional  letterpress  print- 

the  group,  are  matted.  Prior  to  jg  scheduled  for  shipment  next  inff.  but,  Mr.  Mebus  said,  there 

the  highspeed  etching  process  y^gg^tothe  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  «  a  hope  that  extra  mileage 

*  „  „  o  „  j.  iu  1-  4.  «  »  rnay  be  obtained  in  the  relief 

Heading  the  list  of  Hoe’s  new  ggggg 

press  orders  are  the  Boston 


the  screen  frequently  filled  in 
and  casts  from  mats  gave  dirty 
reproduction. 

Now,  Mr.  Frederickson  said,  ,  ... 

the  etching  machine  cuts  a  Publications,  Inc.,  the  Baltimore  press  operations  will  be 

straight  dot  and  the  resultant  (Md.)  .  nn  and  the  Rock  Island  changed  considerably,  Mr.  Me- 


(Mass.)  Globe,  the  Conde  Nast  revisions  may  be 

uv  *•  T  *1.  n  n-  ...  needed  in  the  stereotyping  shop 


mats  provide  clean  casts  free  of 
broken  dots  and  burrs. 


(Ill.)  Argus. 


Lanston  Names  Neale 


All  Air  Conditioned 


Omaha,  Neb. 
Air  conditioning  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
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Philadelphia 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Co.  this  week  announced  the 
election  of  Donald  H.  Neale  as 
executive  vicepresident.  Mr. 

Neale  has  been  with  the  com- 
was  completed  last  week.  The  pany  since  1953  as  a  division  researchers  have  set  their  sights 

new  equipment,  with  a  capac-  manager.  He  was  formerly  as-  yy  helping  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  545  tons,  makes  the  W-H  soclated  with  American  Type  ity  of  printing  in  day-to-day 

plant  entirely  air  conditioned.  Founders,  Inc.  papers. 


bus  indicated. 

“We  feel,”  Mr.  Mebus  said, 
“that  mo.st  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  resolved  to  the  point 
where  we  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  if  Relief  Offset  can  be 
made  usable  in  the  field.” 

In  the  original  course  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  dry  offset  the  goal 
was  the  production  of  newspa¬ 
per  supplements.  Now  the  lab 
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stereo  Shop 
Machinery 
In  Spotlight 


Equipment  for  the  stereo¬ 
type  process  held  the  center  of 
the  stage  in  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  exhibits 
hall  in  Dallas. 

Only  five  or  six  years  ago 
the  prophets  of  printing  were 
writing  down  the  role  of  the 
stereotyper  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  He  would  soon  be  cast 
as  not  much  more  than  a 
spear-bearer,  some  said  as  they 
envisioned  the  new  “cold  type” 
and  direct-from-plate  printing 
techniques. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  conference  this 
week  to  prove  that  stereotyping 
has  a  major  part  to  play  for  rectly  to  newspaper  production  model  designated)  are  more 
some  time.  Highspeed  presses,  experts  to  shape  requirements,  than  sufficient  for  any  news- 
long  press  runs,  bigger  papers’  Glenn  Krueger,  project  engi-  paper  production  requirements, 
color — all  dependent  on  multi-  **eer,  told  the  ANPA  delegates.  exhibit  around  the  hall 

Goss  is  now  presenting  its 
Plate  Perfector  which  incorpor- 


of  ROP  color  in  newspapers,  metal  pot  capacities  available 
So  it  began  three  years  ago  to  of  from  2750  to  9900  pounds 
meet  demands  and  it  went  di-  (depending  upon  the  automatic 


pie  plate  operation — have 
brought  to  the  fore  greatly  im¬ 
proved  machinery  for  the 
stereo  shop. 

Like  a  Trade  Fair 
Dominating  the  exhibits  hall 


were  numerous  other  devices 
intended  to  sharpen  the  output 


ates^  many  features  which  were  qJ  stereo  shop;  such  things 


outlined  at  the  1955  Mechanical 
Conference  and  others  which 


as  depth  gauges,  inspection 
microscopes,  shrinkage  control 


have  been  developed  from  rig-  material,  make-ready  helps,  the 


orous  usage  in  the  plant  of  the 


i  —the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star-Journal. 
*  new  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  re-  a  nnonmo+i..  mimr. 
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new  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  re-  pneumatic  pump,  plate 

sembled  an  international  trade  perfector  and  tension  miller 
fair — was  the  very  latest  equip-  may  be  operated  integrally  or 
ment  fashioned  by  the  Wood  separately  and  each  unit  comes 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  very  close  to  push-button  oper- 
In  full  center  on  the  stage,  ation,  relieving  the  worker  of 
placed  upon  a  gleaming  red  many  tedious  and  laborious 
platform  garlanded  with  velvet  chores  which  have  characterized 
ropes,  the  attraction  was  a  new  stereo  process  down  through 
standard  Pony  Autoplate,  ac-  the  years. 


latest  word  in  automaticity  for 
melting  pots — all  more  or  less 
designed  especially  for  the 
newspaper  business. 


Mat  Pak  Shrink 
Range  Studied 


tually 

Wood 


modified  copy  of  the 
“Cadillac” — the  Heavy 


The  question  of  maximum 
shrinkage  that  can  be  obtained 
with  the  use  of  the  Mat  Pak 
process  remains  unanswered  in 


A  color  register  attachment 
to  the  tension  miller  allows  the 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate  which  operator  to  register  plates  from 

ih;7.'bo™to;;r";„dierd  Mir, ;;; 

A  puce  tag  on  the  new  pony,  out.  Register  is  made  directly 
lined  up  with  pneumatic  pump-  from  the  image,  without  using 
ing  device  and  an  Automiller  the  edges  of  the  mats. 

Device  from  Abroad 
Automation  may  be  obtained 


with  pre-registering  attach 
ment,  put  it  in  the  $35,000 
class.  The  weight  of  the  equip 


However,  Frank  J.  Stanezak 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  told  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  this  week  that  an  an- 


mpnt  nn  thp  stavp  madp  it  machinery  of  Gentian  swer  may  be  forthcoming  soon 

r$2-a-pouid  sho^rTprod  .^^e  M.A.N  plate  cast-  as  more  and  more  newspapers 

uct  that  boasts  piate-a-minute  equipment,  which  R.  Hoe  &  cooperate  in  experiments. 


canaritv  Company  is  offering.  A  des- 

I.  Tornberg,  vicepresident  of  Jy  William  W. 

Wood,  reported  that  27  heavy 
duty  Ponies  have  been  sold;  a 
solid  indication  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  need  for  machinery  in  the 
■  stereo  shop. 

Goss  Machine  Described 
Other  manufacturers  in  this 
I  field  didn’t  give  up  easily, 
either,  despite  the  talk  a  few 
years  ago  of  scrapping  the 
stereo  process. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press 


claims  to  advantages  in  the 
M.A.N.  horizontal  box,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  vertical  cast¬ 
ing  box  that  is  traditional  with 
made-in-USA  equipment. 

Another  feature,  Mr.  Hender- 


The  production  of  Mat  Pak — 
a  material  which  eliminates  the 
hand-packing  of  stereo  mats — 
is  well  under  control,  Mr. 
Stanezak  said.  “Our  great 
need  now,”  he  added,  “is  to 
properly  evaluate  its  worth.” 

These  questions,  he  said,  must 


son  explained. 


that  the  be  answered  by  newspapers: 


M.A.N.  box  requires  consider¬ 
ably  less  metal  because  it  casts 
plates  without  tails.  He  said 
the  stereo  metal  turnover  is 


(1)  What  form  accuracies  can 
be  economically  maintained  and 
are  these  sufficient  for  the 
packless  mats  now  under  con- 


equal  to  only  slightly  more  sideration?  (2)  What  are  the 
Company  saw  the  need  for  pre-  than  the  actual  weight  of  the  plate  depth  requirements  of 
cision  machinery  with  the  burst  plates  cast.  Thus,  he  noted,  the  various  pressroom  operations? 
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HALL  OF  TYPE— A  corner  of 
the  exhibition  area  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  occupy¬ 
ing  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Dallas. 
On  stage  is  the  latest  model 
of  stereotype  equipment  in  a 
$35,000  display  weighing  about 
10  tons.  More  than  70  firms 
showed  products  which  have 
special  application  to  newspaper 
production. 


Park’s  Service 
Covers  30  Years 

John  W.  Park,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  marked  off  his  .30th 
year  as  a  member  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee  at  this 
year’s  Dallas  conference. 

Mr.  Park  is  the  only  member 
of  the  present  committee  who 
was  serving  when  the  annual 
Mechanical  Conference  was  or¬ 
ganized  28  years  ago.  Chair¬ 
man  J.  Harold  Mintun  noted. 

The  long  service  of  Leven  T. 
Deputy,  production  director  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  also 
was  recorded  with  remarks  by 
William  Dwight,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent — the  only  member  of  a 
mechanical  committee  to  reach 
the  top  office  in  the  publishers’ 
group. 

Mr.  Deputy,  a  40-year  man 
at  the  News,  introduced  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  who 
has  been  in  the  News  organiza¬ 
tion  42  years. 

Inviting  the  delegates  to  in¬ 
spect  the  monumental  News 
building,  Mr.  Dealey  commented 
that  they  would  find  the  vast 
pressroom  in  a  somewhat  hectic 
state  due  to  the  fact  that  18 
additional  press  units  are  being 
installed.  A  few  years  ago  the 
News  plant  was  considered  ade¬ 
quate  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Flexible  Job 
Force  Reaps 
Some  Benefits 

Year-round  vacation  sched¬ 
ules,  a  minimum  of  overtime 
and  coffee  breaks  that  add  up 
to  112  manhours  per  week  are 
the  dividends  that  accrue  with 
a  flexible  working  force  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  News -Tribune  and 
Times-Herald. 

As  Carrol  Morris,  comp  room 
foreman,  explained  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
it’s  all  the  result  of  a  retrain¬ 
ing  program  which  makes  his 
crew  available  for  a  variety  of 
tasks  in  producing  morning 
and  evening  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  50,000.  The 
working  force  consists  of  50 
journeymen  and  seven  appren¬ 
tices. 

Mr.  Morris  reported  that  his 
shop  had  fewer  than  10  days 
of  overtime  in  1955.  Some  of 
the  factors  that  keep  the  force 
stabilized  are  three-week  vaca¬ 
tions  (15  working  days),  taken 
at  the  employe’s  chosen  time; 


five  holidays;  two  coffee  breaks 
each  day  out  of  a  7  Vi  hour 
shift ;  sick  benefits. 

When  Teletypesetters  were 
introduced,  the  compositors 
were  retrained  for  other  jobs 
in  the  non-departmentalized 
composing  room.  Work  sched¬ 
ules  are  posted  each  Friday  for 
the  following  week. 

The  test  of  employe  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  system  comes,  Mr. 
Morris  said,  when  the  copy  flow 
and  the  hands  of  the  clock  are 
out  of  focus. 

“Our  workers,”  he  said,  “are 
cooperative,  interested  in  the 
job  of  publishing  a  daily  paper 
and  a  friendly,  harmonious  at¬ 
mosphere  prevails.  They  know 
that  any  reasonable  request  will 
be  granted,  and  I  know  they  can 
be  counted  on  when  the  chips 
are  down.” 

• 

Spaceband  for  TTS 

A  new  spaceband  especially 
designed  for  top-speed  Tele¬ 
typesetter  composition,  has  been 
announced  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.  At  the  same  time. 
Linotype  announced  that  all  its 
spacebands  have  a  redesigned 
radius  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wedge  to  improve  settling  of 
the  band  into  the  assembling 
elevator. 


THE  PITTSBURG  HEADLIGHT 
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Announce  the  Appointment  of 
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As 
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As  of  June  I,  1956 

THE  PITTSBURG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

EMMEH  D.  WARD 
Advertising  Manager 

STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 


Tape  Operation 
Can  Cut  Costs 

The  operating  cost  of  the 
Teletypesetter  is  higher  than 
that  for  a  manual  machine  but 
efficient  production  results  in  a 
saving  up  to  28c  per  line,  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
heard. 

B.  G.  Burke,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Son  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune,  gave  a 
comparative  cost  table  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

M  T 

Direct  Labor  $100.00  $140.00 

Maintenance 

Labor  20.00  30.00 

Capital 

Investment  -  7.50 

Material  & 

Parts  18.00  20.00 

$138.00  $197.50 

He  explained  that  this  simple 
method  of  comparing  costs  is 
based  on  the  cost  of  operating 
one  machine  for  one  week.  Di¬ 
viding  the  average  machine  pro¬ 
duction  into  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  gives  a  fair  line  cost.  In 
the  operating  cost  column  the 
capital  charge  on  the  linecasting 
machine  may  be  figured  as  com¬ 
mon  to  both  manual  and  TTS, 
if  further  simplification  is  de¬ 
sired. 

The  operating  cost  of  the 
TTS  machine  is  higher  than  that 
for  the  manual  machine  for 
several  reasons.  The  direct  labor 
cost  includes  perforator  opera¬ 
tors  and  monitors.  The  capital 
investment  includes  the  neces¬ 
sary  extra  equipment  purchased. 
If  the  change  to  TTS  results  in 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
machines  required,  or  made  the 
purchase  of  additional  machines 
unnecessary,  the  TTS  operation 
should  be  credited  with  the  cap¬ 
ital  charges  thus  avoided. 

Where  Savings  are  Poaeible 

Mr.  Burke  said  the  figures  in 
his  study  were  taken  for  illus¬ 
tration  only;  they  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  actual  costs  in  his  opera¬ 
tion. 

With  an  average  of  8,000 
lines  manually  and  12,000  lines 
of  TTS  per  week,  the  line  cost 
would  be  1.72c  manual  and  1.64c 
TTS.  The  savings  increase  to 
as  much  as  $500  per  week  on 
a  production  of  200,000  lines 
when  the  average  production  is 
7,500  lines  manual  and  12,500 
lines  TTS  or  1.84c  against  1.58c. 

“If  you  are  now  using  12 
manual  machines,”  Mr.  Burke 
pointed  out,  “you  should  be  able 
to  equal  their  output  with  nine 
tape-operated  machines,  and 
space  is  saved  in  the  production 
area.” 


6ther  advantages  of  changing 
to  TTS,  Mr.  Burke  said,  lie  in 
a  reduction  in  the  time  required 
to  get  news  into  type  and  in 
tapping  a  new  source  of  labor 
supply  in  areas  where  a  con¬ 
tinuing  shortage  of  straight 
matter  operators  presents  a 
problem. 

• 

Va-Column  Cuts 
Run  Up  Expense 

In  the  editorial  lexicon  it’s 
sparkle,  but  in  the  language  of 
the  production  department  that 
little  thing  commonly  known  on 
the  copy  desk  as  a  thumbnail 
cut  is  a  costly  little  devil. 

Listen  to  what  Joseph  Budai, 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
called  it  at  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference: 

“The  half-column  cut  is  a 
heinous  concoction  brewed  by 
the  editorial  department  to  run 
up  coats,  slow  down  operators, 
make  editions  late,  nominate  en¬ 
gravers  for  the  booby  hatch, 
and  gdve  the  gremlins  a  chance 
to  put  Marilyn  Monroe’s  cut 
over  Kruschev’s  name  line.” 

The  Enquirer  uses  a  six-pica 
15-line  cut  in  its  new  11-pica 
set  column  width.  The  editorial 
department  sagely  says,  Mr. 
Budai  said,  it  likes  them  because 
“tbey  give  sparkle  to  the  pa¬ 
per.” 

Among  other  things  the  En¬ 
quirer  did  during  its  transfor¬ 
mation  from  72%-inch  to  60- 
inch  newsnrint  rolls  —  over  a 
period  of  28  years — was  the  re¬ 
placement  of  all  old  heavy 
chases  with  aluminum  ones  — 

1.50  of  them — at  a  total  cost  of 
*10,500,  counting  trade-in  al¬ 
lowances. 

Interchem  Purchases 
Johnson  Ink  Lists 

United  Carbon  Company  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  business  of 
manufacturing  printing  inks, 
which  it  has  been  carying  on 
through  its  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Charles  Eneu  Johnson  h. 
Company,  Inc. 

United  Carbon’s  decision  was  . 
dictated  by  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
placement  of  the  main  Johnson 
plant  at  Philadelphia,  requiring 
a  large  additional  investment, 
which  profit  prospects  did  not 
warrant. 

Interchemical  Corporation  of 
New  York  is  purchasing  John¬ 
son  accounts  receivable,  its  in¬ 
ventories,  formulas  and  trade¬ 
marks.  r 
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I  T«T  revealed  to  the  world 

the  amazing  possibilities  in  microwave  communications 


It  waa  an  historic  day,  25  years  ago,  when 
IT&T  engineers  beamed  a  microwave  tele¬ 
phone  signal  from  Calais  to  Dover  across  the 
English  Channel.  A  new  age  of  communica¬ 
tions  was  horn  with  this  first  demonstration  of 
the  practicability  of  microwave  transmission. 

Today,  microwave  radio  links  span  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  many  other  countries. 

In  the  brief  time  of  one  generation,  pioneer 
IT&T  achievements  have  rapidly  expanded 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  microwave.  ITaT 
leadership  provided  techniques  and  equipment 


that  helped  make  possible  today's  modern  mi¬ 
crowave  radio  links  for  telegraph,  telephone, 
television,  telemetering,  aircraft  navigation, 
and  other  vital  services  including  over-the- 
horizon  microwave  — an  exciting  step  toward 
the  day  when  TV  may  span  the  oceans. 

It's  only  the  beginning.  Each  year,  with 
world-wide  facilities  for  research  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  IT&T  engineers  continue  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  applications  of  microwave  that 
will  bring  even  greater  benefits  to  industry, 
national  defense,  and  your  daily  life. 
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21  Colors  Used 
In  ‘Dream’  Shop 

Chicago 

A  completely  color-coordi¬ 
nated  printing  plant,  pioneered 
by  the  Magill-Weinsheimer 
Company  in  their  new  $1,250,- 
000  plant  and  general  offices  in 
Lincolnwood,  Ill.,  promises  to  set 
a  new  trend  in  the  American 
graphic  arts  industry. 

In  developing  the  creative 
planning,  layout,  and  engineer¬ 
ing  features  for  their  new 
horizontal,  single-level  plant, 
Magill-Weinsheimer  felt  color 
was  an  important  part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  “dream” 
plant. 

They  retained  Faber  Birren 
of  New  York,  an  international 
authority  on  color,  to  develop 
a  master  color  program  for  the 
plant. 

To  use  color  for  better  pro¬ 
duction,  to  increase  safety  and 
morale,  as  well  as  to  reduce 
visual  fatigue,  Birren  developed 
21  standardized  colors  that  are 
carefully  integrated  into  a 
master  plan.  No  color  is  ever 
used  in  brilliant  hue  merely 
for  decoration.  Wall  tones  are 
kept  pale  and  unobtrusive.  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  are 
neutral  in  color,  but  a  uniform 
brightness  has  been  engineered 
throughout  the  plant  and  office 
areas. 

A  basic  uniform  medium 
gray  was  used  to  give  the  plant 
unity  and  appears  on  steel¬ 
work,  beams,  trusses,  columns, 
window  sashes,  doors,  and 
other  trim  areas,  as  well  as 
lower  walls.  On  upper  wall 
areas  varied  colors  were  used 
functionally. 

Soft  bluish  green  was  used 
in  the  press  rooms  where  areas 
were  large  and  illumination  was 
well  concentrated  over  the 
presses  so  that  no  objectionable 
wall  reflections  would  interfere 
with  accurate  color  inspections 
of  printing  inks. 

The  same  bluish  green  was 
used  in  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partment,  composing  room,  and 
proofreading  area  where  the 
soft  wall  reflections  relieved 
glare  and  provided  a  restful  en¬ 
vironment. 

In  the  bindery,  predominantly 
utilizing  women  personnel, 
soft  coral  was  used  on  the  up¬ 
per  walls;  and  in  corridors,  the 
shipping  room,  and  storage 
areas  soft  yellow,  high  in  light 
reflection,  was  chosen  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cheerful,  sunny  effect. 

In  the  printing  plate  depart¬ 


ment  where  precise  color  dis¬ 
crimination  is  imperative,  the 
upper  wall  areas  were  painted 
white.  Lounges  and  rest  rooms 
are  done  in  turquoise;  and  the 
cafeteria  uses  what  Birren  de¬ 
scribes  as  an  “appetizing” 
flamingo  red  on  three  walls, 
with  lithographed  decorative 
wallpaper  on  the  fourth.  Cafe¬ 
teria  chairs,  however,  are  up¬ 
holstered  in  three  different 
colors,  and  the  floor  also  is 
multi-colored. 

All  presses,  machinery,  and 
equipment  are  painted  medium 
gray,  and  a  special  safety  color 
code  is  followed  for  hazardous 
areas.  Brilliant  yellow  is  used 
to  mark  strike-against,  tum¬ 
bling,  and  falling  hazards. 

Vivid  orange  is  painted  on 
equipment  likely  to  cut,  crush, 
or  shock  workers.  Electrical 
controls  are  painted  clear  blue; 
and  red  is  used  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection. 


Chicago  News  Gets 
New  Press  Units 

Chicago 

First  units  of  12  high  speed, 
multi-color  Goss  Headliner 
press  units  have  been  delivered 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News’ 
South  Side  printing  plant.  The 
South  Side  installation  is  part 
of  an  $11  million  mechanical 
expansion  plan  for  the  Daily 
News. 

The  program  calls  for  66 
Goss  full-color  units  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  five-story  addition 
to  the  Daily  News  building  as 
well  as  in  branch  printing 
plants  on  the  South  and  North 
sides. 

• 

Attended  ANPA 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  was  represen¬ 
ted  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Dallas  June  4-6 
by  Edward  G.  Ahearn,  Donald 
A.  Brown,  A.  Vincent  Weber, 
and  Charles  L.  Wyman.  This 
information  was  received  too 
late  for  inclusion  in  the  li.st  of 
supply  representatives  pub¬ 
lished  June  2  pages  20-30. 


New  Batesville  Plant 

Batesville,  Ark. 

The  Batesville  Daily  Guard 
and  Weekly  Record  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  move  into  their  new 
32  X  125  foot  building,  which 
also  houses  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany’s  job  printing  business. 
Storage  space  is  provided  for  25 
tons  of  newsprint,  a  six-month 
supply  for  the  company. 


'Tutti-Frutti' 

Color  Is  Coming 

Just  a  quick  glimpse  of  an 
unusual  color  effect  obtained 
by  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News  and  Sun  was  given  to 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference. 

Someone  dubbed  it  “the 
tutti-frutti  effect”  with  vir¬ 
tual  rainbow  hues,  running 
in  vertical  strips  on  the 
page. 

Details  of  the  device  which 
makes  possible  this  array  of 
color  cannot  be  divulged  be¬ 
cause  of  patent  procedure, 
Richard  A.  Lewis,  manager 
of  ANPA’s  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment,  advised. 


Team  Gets  Credit 
For  Color  Linage 

On  a  recent  Thursday  the 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald  published  six  ads  with 
color.  Last  year  this  19,01)0- 
circulation  daily  had  360  color 
ads  for  a  total  of  nearly  400,- 
000  lines.  The  linage  total  will 
exceed  half  a  million  in  1956. 

Actually  the  use  of  color  in 
the  Herald  goes  back  to  about 
1920  but  the  extensive  use  of 
it  today  is  due  to  team  work 
under  the  leadership  of  Allen 
Griffin,  editor  and  publisher. 

That  was  the  gist  of  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  Ted  Durein,  the 
Herald’s  managing  editor,  to 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

With  only  one  photographer 
and  one  engraver,  Mr.  Durein 
.said,  the  Herald  produces  con¬ 
siderable  local  color  art  on 
the  belief  that  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  must  keep  abreast  of  color 
TV’s  competition.  Editorial  col¬ 
or  breeds  advertising  color,  Mr. 
Durein  advised. 

On  the  subject  of  the  team 
effort  that  is  necessary,  the 
editor  related: 

“Perhaps  competent  crafts¬ 
men  should  be  classified  as 
special  equipment.  If  so,  we 
have  some  of  the  best.  Other 
than  that  our  only  equipment 
is  a  $52  densitometer,  a  few 
home-made  gadgets  in  the  dark 
room,  and  a  color  hump  on  our 
24-page  stovepipe  (tubular). 

“However,  we  were  producing 
good  color,  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  before  we  had  either 
the  densitometer,  the  color  unit, 
a  photographer,  or  color  inks. 

“All  you  really  need  is  some 
good  men  with  vision,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  pride  in  their  profes¬ 
sion,  working  as  a  team.” 

EDITOR  SC 


Executives  Attend 
Design  Seminar 

Twenty-one  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  executives  from  18 
newspapers  in  eastern  and 
southern  United  States,  and 
Canada,  attended  a  seminar  on 
newspaper  design  sponsored  by 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
in  New  York,  May  21-27. 

The  seminar  was  conducted 
by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar.  Partici¬ 
pants  included:  Selig  Adler, 
assistant  editor.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  J.  Thomas  Barber,  editor, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News; 
Philip  G.  Bravalese,  makeup 
editor.  Providence  (R.I.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  James  S.  Brown,  city 
editor,  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press;  Nelson  Bryant,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Claremont  (N.H.) 
Eagle;  John  H.  Carter,  editor, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era;  Sam 
H.  Day,  managing  editor.  New 
York  Journal- American;  James 
R.  Doran,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News;  W.  L. 
Hicklin,  telegraph  editor,  Flo¬ 
rida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville; 
John  F.  James,  executive  editor, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat;  William  C.  Kegel,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ellwood  City  (Pa.) 
Ledger;  Francis  D.  Lenhard, 
news  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times;  Alfred  H.  Roberts,  news 
editor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  Norman  T.  Rogers  Jr., 
assistant  editor,  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Herald  Advertiser; 
and  Harry  F.  Stacks,  managing 
editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intell¬ 
igence-Journal. 

From  Canada  were:  Charles 
Daley,  day  composing  room 
foreman;  John  P.  Gore,  day  edi¬ 
tor;  Doug  Martin,  night  editor; 
and  Reg  Smith,  assistant  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent,  all 
from  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press;  Pierre  Gascon,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Le  Petit  Journal,  Montreal, 
Quebec;  and  G.  B.  Lautens,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator. 

• 

Says  Orders  Reflect 
Publisher  Confidence 

Walter  C.  Scott,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Walter 
Scott  &  Company,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  told  E&P  Wednes¬ 
day: 

“The  unfilled  orders  of  Walter 
Scott  &  Company  for  newspa¬ 
per  presses  are  very  substan¬ 
tial.”  He  also  believes  that  the 
other  newspaper  press  manufac¬ 
turers  have  a  large  back-log  of 
orders  which  would  indicate  the 
confidence  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  throughout  America  have 
for  future  business. 
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Kofman  Sells 
Calif.  Daily;  j 
Other  Sales  I 

t 

San  Leandro,  Calif,  j 
Sale  of  the  Morning  News  to  ( 
Tom  G.  Congleton  and  Robert  j 
S.  Reed  has  been  announced  by 
Abraham  Kofman,  who  de¬ 
veloped  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  the  East  San  Francis-  j 
CO  Bay  area  from  a  weekly  pur-  ^ 
chased  in  1950.  I 

Mr.  Congleton  became  co-  1 
publisher  and  business  manager  < 
in  a  transfer  from  the  Eugene  1 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  where  1 
he  was  retail  advertising  sales-  ^ 
man. 

Mr.  Reed,  who  became  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  June  1,  is 
from  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  1 
where  he  was  sales  manager  of  ' 
the  classified  advertising  de-  < 
partment.  Both  originally  were  1 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  are  ’ 
life-long  friends. 

Price  of  the  9,000  circulation 
newspaper  was  not  disclosed. 
The  transaction  was  negotiated 
by  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  with  Allen  Kander  : 
&  Co.  the  cooperating  broker. 

Mr.  Kofman,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star,  purchased  the  San  Lean¬ 
dro  News-Observer  in  1950  and 
within  a  few  months  converted 
that  weekly  to  a  five-day  status. 
He  consolidated  with  the  San 
Leandro  Reporter,  a  weekly,  in 
1951.  The  paper  became  the 
Morning  News  in  1954  and 
went  to  six-day  publication  on 
Sept.  1,  1955. 

Idaho  Daily  Sold 
To  Texas  Newsman 

Wallace,  Idaho 
Sale  of  the  Wallace  North 
Idaho  Press  to  William  S. 
Grant,  Texas  newspaperman, 
has  been  announced  by  Burl  C. 
Hagadone,  publisher  and 
^  Scripps  League  executive.  The 
'  transaction  was  handled  by  W. 

IR.  Twining  of  Blackburn- 
Hamilton  Co. 

Mr.  Hagadone  said  the  Press, , 
a  member  of  the  Scripps  League 
for  four  years,  is  the  first 
newspaper  ever  sold  by  that 
organization.  The  reason  for 
selling  the  property  is  that  it 
is  not  large  enough  to  carry  its 
full  membership  in  the  League, ! 
he  explained.  | 


Hatch,  N.  M. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover  Jesse, 
editors  and  publishers  of  the 
weekly  Hatch  Reporter,  have 
announced  sale  of  the  paper  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Stan¬ 
ton,  who  also  own  and  publish 
the  Soeorro  (N.M.)  Chief tann, 
the  Torrance  Cownty  News  at 
Estancia,  N.M.,  and  the  Catron 
County  Reporter  at  Reserve, 
N.  M. 

*  *  « 


Washington,  N.  C. 

All  stock  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  is  now  under  the 
direct  control  of  Ashley  B.  Fu- 
trell,  editor  and  publisher.  He 
bought  the  remaining  interest 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swindell, 
Frank  Denny  and  the  estate  of 
the  late  Herbert  D.  Brauff,  who 
was  president  of  the  company. 


Burrton,  Kas. 

Sale  of  the  Burrton  Graphic 
to  Donald  Banta  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Headely, 
owner  of  the  weekly  for  the 
past  18  years.  Mr.  Headley  is 
now  advertising  manager  of  the 
Roseville  (Calif.)  Press  Trib- 


News,  has  announced  that  he 
has  purchased  the  interests  of 
Joe  W.  McPride  and  James  C. 
Nance  in  the  newspaper,  thus 
becoming  sole  owner. 

«  «  * 

Hazard,  Ky. 
The  Hazard  Herald,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  has  been  sold  to  W. 
P.  Nolan,  who  publishes  the 
weekly  Mountain  Messenger  at 
Hazard  and  the  Whitesburg 
(Neb.)  Mountain  Eagle.  He  will 
convert  the  Herald  into  a  week¬ 
ly. 

♦  *  • 

Greenwich,  Ohio 
The  weekly  Greenwich  Enter¬ 
prise  Review  changed  hands 
June  1.  Thomas  Riordan  who 
has  published  the  paper  the 
past  six  years  sold  it  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Sonneborn  of  Detroit  Mich. 
m  *  * 

Elgin,  Tex. 
The  66-year-old  Elgin  Courier 
has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
Bronaugh.  Harold  H.  Bredlow, 
Austin  ad  man,  and  his  son, 
Robert,  will  take  over  active 
management  in  July. 


Glens  Ferry,  Idaho 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Todd, 
who  have  been  operating  two 
weekly  newspapers  in  Kansas, 
have  bought  the  Glens  Ferry 
Gazette  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gene  Rosin. 


Bassett,  La. 

Malcolm  Donald  Coe  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Henry  County 
Journal  from  J.  L.  Scoggin  Sr. 
and  J.  L.  Scoggin  Jr. 


Bassett,  Neb. 

The  weekly  Rock  County 
Leader  has  been  sold  by  W.  E. 
Buckendorf  to  Emory  Cross, 
machinist  for  the  Seottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Star-Herald.  The  paper 
had  been  in  the  Buckendorf 
family  for  47  years. 

*  *  * 

South  Lyon,  Mich. 

George  H.  Thurber  has  sold 
the  South  Lyon  Herald  to 
Frank  L.  Freimund,  who  has 
been  foreman  of  the  Herald  for 
many  years.  Both  were  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Clinton,  Okla. 

Charles  E.  Engleman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clinton  Daily 

If  you  have  intarnalional  butlnan 
intarasH  astoclatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thosa  activitias  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws, 
tha  national  monthly  businass  naws- 
!  pa  par  davotad  to  thosa  closaly  ra- 
latad  intarasts  of  ‘‘Down  Undar.” 


Greenwich,  Ohio  Powell  Valley,  Va. 

The  weeWy  Greenwich  Enter-  ^ouis  Spilman  Jr.  has  sold 
pnse  Remew  changed  hands 

June  1.  Thomas  Riordan  who  ^  ^ 

has  published  the  paper  the  ^ee.  Mr.  Lee  becomes  editor  of 
past  SIX  years  sold  it  to  Wil-  weekly, 

liam  Sonneborn  of  Detroit  Mich.  '  a  «  * 

*  Elgin,  Tex.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

The  66-year-old  Elgin  Courier  The  Worcester  Times  has 
has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Edwin  be*"  sold  by  Grover  C.  Shaver 
Bronaugh.  Harold  H.  Bredlow,  Randall  G.  Decker  of  Rens- 
Austin  ad  man,  and  his  son,  selaer,  Ind.,  effective  July  1. 
Robert,  will  take  over  active  «  •  a 

management  in  July. 

a  a  *  Westminster,  Colo. 

Fallon,  Nev.  M.  M.  Howe,  who  published 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Williams  has  sold  the  Ashland  (Neb.)  Gazette  for 
the  Fallon  Eagle  to  Elizabeth  10  years,  has  bought  the  West- 
Stone  and  William  J.  Cary  Jr.  minster  Journal. 
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SYNDICATES 


Holmes^  Artist  Doing 
Civil-  War  Strip 


The  fine  young  artist  who  Professor  Bell  I.  Wiley,  who 
does  “Sherlock  Holmes”  has  teaches  history  at  Emory  Uni- 
joined  with  one  of  the  finest  versity  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Wiley  is 
artist- writers  in  the  business  to  author  of  The  Life  of  Johnny 
produce  a  new  Civil  War  ad-  Reb  and  The  Life  of  Billy 
venture  strip,  “Johnny  Reb  and  Yank,  which  titles,  Ren  admits, 

Billy  Yank,”  scheduled  for  Sun-  inspired  the  name  of  the  fea- 
day  release  starting  Nov. 

half  and  full-page  standard.  Announcement  of  the  strip 

The  ai-tist  is  Frank  Giacoia.  came  at  lunch,  and  Ben  was  Siacoia 

The  artist-writer  is  Ben  Mar-  there,  and  Bob  Gillespie,  law- 
tin,  editor  of  the  New  York  trained  chief  promotion  writer  School  Section 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  <,£  the  syndicate,  and  Frank,  a  xt  ,  *  .v  . 

which  handles  Holmes  and  will  shortish,  big-jawed  guy  with  4,^ ,  Newsfeatures  this  week 
do  likewise  with  JR&BY.  Ben  dark  brown  wavy  hair,  who  was  mailed  to  member  newspapers  a 
also  writes  the  Holmes’  copy.  telling  about  himself  at  the  re-  Back-to-School  section  heavily 
The  Civil  War  product  recap-  quest  of  a  guest.  emphasizing  features  that  will 

tures  all  the  sweep  and  misery  .  ^  appeal  to  parents, 

and  excitement  of  that  tragic  There  isn  t  much  to  tell  The  section,  according  to 
period  in  our  history,  beauti-  ®bout,  really,  he  said.  I  was  APN,  is  being  mailed  early  “so 

fully  drawn  in  a  style  Frank  Naples,  Italy,  32  that  advertising  managers  can 

describes  as  “murals  in  action.”  this  July.  After  going  lay  plans  well  in  advance  for 

T,  •  •  4.U  4.  r  XU  to  the  Art  Students  League,  as  the  biggest  school  outfitting 

Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  the  nearly  everyone  does,  I  worked  season  ever  .  .  .  This  business 
war  as  seen  through  the  eyes  National  Comics  penciling  is  expected  to  approximate  five 
of  two  soldie^,  Johnny  Reb  of  ^nd  inking.  Then,  three  years  billion  dollars.” 

Virginia,  a  Confederate,  suh,  ago,  I  started ‘Sherlock  Holmes.’  Among  the  stories  included: 
and  Billy  Yank  of  Massachu-  i»ni  married,  have  a  2*/3-year-  “Are  You  a  Good  School  Par- 
setts,  who  enlisted  determined  qU  nni  a  Yankee  baseball  ent?”,  “What  a  Teacher  Can 
to  hold  the  Union  in  one  piece,  j»j„  crazy  about  U.S.  Tell  a  Parent,”  and  “Parents 

Toother  they  represent  the  history.  Oh  yes,  I  played  semi-  Should  Advise  Their  Youngs- 
indmdual  gallantry,  the  loneli-  football-halfback.”  ters  in  Time.” 

ness,  the  adventure,  the  horror, 

the  heart  of  action,  even  the  Be  looked  at  Ben.  “You  can  mm  •  c  • 
love  interests  of  that  war.  also  .say  I  owe  my  success  to  marcmno  series 

Much  research  has  gone  into  Ben.  He  originated  the  idea  for  Women’s  News  Service,  a  new 
this  strip,  and  to  insure  histori-  I'l'®  strip,  you  know.”  affiliate  of  NANA,  with  Anita 

cal  accuracy  as  the  story  un-  “Thanks,  Frank,”  Ben  said  Colby  as  president-editor,  has 
folds  an  authority  has  agreed  quietly,  with  con.siderable  feel-  available  an  illustrated  five- 


Book  Offering 

H.  R.  Wishengrad  of  Editors 
Syndicate  of  New  York  reports 
he  is  offering  for  July  1  relea.‘;e, 
in  24  instalments,  “Auntie 
Marne,”  the  humorous  novel  by 
Patrick  Dennis  about  the  wacky 
dame  who  rears  a  10-year-old 
orphan  in  slightly  unconven¬ 
tional  manner. 


Election  choice? 


Will  the  dark  horse  lose  by  a  nose  or  win  by  a  whisker?  \ 
In  the  coming  months,  the  hottest  headline  news  4.  JV 

will  be  the  coming  elections . . .  and  to  draw  eyes  to  the  "-j 
drawing  card,  twenty  timely  and  appropriate  basic 
caricatures  have  been  especially  drawn  for 

Caricature  collection 

hy  Brandel.  New  clients  get  these  20  cartoons  free . . .  followed  by 
three  new  additions  each  week  of  the  most  newsworthy  faces 
everywhere.  With  bold  draughtsmanship  for  clearest  newspaper 
reproduction . .  .these  caricatures  serve  as  a  low  cost  art  service 
for  editorial,  drama,  book,  women’s,  feature  and  front  pages! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . 

Chicaffa'Fribune^JVeMf?  YarhJ%ews 

Wmm^  \otrm  BulMlntt,  Xvw  York 
MnCm  Tribune  Toirer,  t'hieumn 


Adams  Speaks 

George  Matthews  .\dams, 
president  of  the  syndicate  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  was  principal 
speaker  this  week  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  program  of  Ottawa 
University,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  his 
alma  mater. 


NEW  COLUMN 

Pocked  With  Sparkling 

WIT-HUMOR 
HUMAN  INTEREST 


This  attractive,  amusinfj  feature 
will  BriKhten  and  Pep  Up  many 
a  paiier  .  .  . 


Book  Fair  PlaiiiiefI 

Wa,shington 
The  Washinqton  Post  and 
Times  Herald  has  announced 
plans  for  the  7th  annual  Chil- 
di'en’s  Book  Fair,  to  be  held 
Nov.  11  through  Nov.  24  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
Building. 
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Add  Prestige 

Strengthen  Reader  Interest 
Build  Greater  Circulation 


Syndicate  Riichts  Available 


Box  2400,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Workers’  Own  Ideas 
On  Efficient  Comp  Room 

By  Harold  E.  Martin 

Syracuse  University 

A  steady  rise  in  production  of  his  working  force  without 
costs  have  caused  publishers  to  relaxing  the  responsibility  he 
examine  their  production  sched-  has  to  management, 
ule.  In  this  examination  the  Favorable  personal  relations 
ideas  from  the  man  in  the  back  with  immediate  supervisors  and 
shop  are  often  overlooked.  On  co-workers  is  the  most  import- 
this  assumption  I  queried  print-  ant  single  reason  people  will 
ers  (by  questionnaire  and  inter-  prefer  one  place  of  employment 
view)  of  a  medium  sized  paper  over  another.  Here’s  what  the 
about  their  ideas  on  production,  men  expect  from  their  super- 
These  suggestions  come  from  visors: 


ly  maintained  machinery.  Don’t  seldom  if  ever  used  should  be 
wait  until  a  machine  breaks  discarded.  A  good  houseclean- 
down  to  care  for  it.  ing  will  supply  you  with  many 

Ad  Composition  pounds  of  precious  metal. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  con-  Each  galley  should  have 

ceming  ad  composition  pertain  ®  slug  with  the  corresponding 
to  proper  layout  of  equipment  *^ck  number  attached.  This 
and  material.  They  seem  al-  number  will  show  up  on  every 
most  too  elementary  to  men-  P^oof.  If  galleys  are  retunied  to 
tion,  yet  they  are  disregarded  fhsir  proper^  place  this  wll 
by  composing  rooms  all  over  completely  eliminate  searching 
the  country. 

Work  should  be  so  organized  7.  In  a  plant  that  desires 
that  there  is  no  waiting  for  several  proofs  of  each  ad  old- 
the  other  fellow.  A  check  of  fashioned  crank  proof  presses 
the  following  points  is  a  good  are  bottlenecks.  Bad  proofs  al- 
yardstick  of  efficiency.  so  cause  undue  hardship  on  the 

1.  Foundry  Type  _  Type  proofreaders  and  a  resetting  of 

cases  should  be  clearly  labeled  niany  lines  that  just  didn  t 

and  located  so  as  to  save  un-  proof  clearly. 

necessary  steps.  Type  should  Dispatch  Department 


the  men’s  experience  in  many 
composing  rooms  throughout 
the  country. 

Employes  want  and  expect 
certain  things  from  manage¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  men  made 
this  statement:  “The  working 
man's  mental  approach  to  his 
job  is  of  prime  consideration 
aways.  If  a  worker  feels  a 
strong  loyalty  to  his  employer, 
then  work  can  be  accomplished, 
even  with  inferior  equipment. 
The  company  must  show  me 
that  it  has  some  concern  for 
me — for  my  social  well  being 
and  my  normal  anxiety  for  the 
future.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  things 
the  men  believe  creates  a  sense 
of  belonging: 

1.  Keep  men  informed  as  to 
management’s  plans  and  pro¬ 
gress  insofar  as  possible. 

2.  Have  a  clear  policy  as  to 
certainty  of  steady  work. 


1.  Equal  treatment  for  all 
.  .  .  no  favorites. 

2.  A  friendly  attitude. 

3.  Attention  and  reception  of 
workers  suggestions. 

4.  A  calm  and  sympathetic 
attitude — not  a  belligerent  one. 

5.  Prompt  decisions. 

6.  Sincerity.  When  a  decision 
is  made  stick  to  it.  If  it  must 
be  changed  then  explain  to  the 
men  concerned. 

Typesetting  Machines 

Typesetting  machines  play  an 
important  part  in  production; 
don’t  minimize  their  capacity. 

1.  Have  the  proper  equipment 
to  do  the  job.  Sometimes  an 
additional  mixer  will  do  much 
to  reduce  congestion  on  display. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems 
absurd  to  tie  up  a  $17,000 
machine  for  straight  matter. 
.\nalyze  your  .specific  needs 


be  replaced  when  worn  out. 
Foundry  type  should  not  be 
sawed  under  any  circumstances. 
Immediate  distribution  is  a 
necessity. 

2.  Ludlow  —  Having  one  or 
two  men  designated  to  set  all 
ludlow  will  usually  result  in  a 
smoother  flow  of  work.  If  all 
men  set  their  own  ludlow  then 
cases  should  be  situated  where 
several  men  can  work  at  the 
same  time. 

3.  Saws — One  saw  for  every 
two  men  is  necessary  for  top 
ad  production.  Dull  blades  are 
too  frequently  found  in  plants 
even  though  equipment  to 
sharpen  them  is  on  hand. 

4.  Strip  material  —  Spacing 
material  represents  about  one- 
half  of  the  average  ad.  A  short¬ 
age  brings  production  to  a  near 
standstill.  Keep  strip  material 
well  supplied  and  conveniently 
located  to  saws  and  frames. 


Merely  adopting  a  lot  of 
rules  and  enforcing  deadlines 
will  not  obtain  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  unless  other  steps  are 
taken  in  the  plant  itself. 

A  study  of  the  details  of  ad 
copy  processing  will  probably 
show  that  your  composing 
room  is  overloaded  with  clerical 
and  detail  work.  A  dispatch 
department  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  screening  each 
piece  of  copy  and  clearing  up 
all  questions  before  the  copy 
goes  into  production  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  composing  room  of 
most  clerical  and  detail  work. 
This  is  just  like  finding  more 
printers. 

By  not  putting  an  ad  into 
actual  mechanical  production 
until  all  cuts,  copy,  layouts, 
sigs,  etc.  have  been  processed 
the  dispatch  department  can 
avoid  carrying  material  into  the 
composing  room  piece-meal. 


3.  Group  activities  for  em-  carefully.  Slug  racks  should  be  refilled  When  the  mark-up  man  re- 

ployes  and  their  families.  2.  Keep  machines  properly  regularly.  ceives  the  ad  it  is  complete. 


4.  A  group  medical  and  life 
insurance  plan. 

5.  A  co-operative  retirement 
plan. 

6.  A  clean,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  place  in  which  to 
work.  Good  locker  facilities, 
good  tools  and  equipment.  A 
nice  place  in  which  to  eat  lunch. 

Supervisors 

Poor  supervision  is  probably 
the  biggest  obstacle  in  com¬ 
posing  room  production.  There 
was  a  time  when  any  good 
workman  who  could  “roll  up 
his  sleeves  and  get  the  paper 
out”  was  considered  a  goo<l 
supei-visor.  That  day  is  past. 
Today  virtually  no  foreman  is 
expected  to  do  production  work 
himself,  but  he  must  acquire  a 
skill  in  leading  and  in  dealing 
with  people. 

It  requires  an  exceptional 
man  to  maintain  the  good  will 


equipped.  Sometimes  a  mixer  is 
purchased  and  its  efficiency  lost 
by  failure  to  buy  proper  fonts. 

a.  Set  prices  overhanging. 
Cutting  in  lines  is  expen¬ 
sive. 

b.  Have  sufficient  space 
bands,  thin  spaces,  and  a 
full  complement  of  char¬ 
acters. 

c.  Pi  trays  should  be  reason¬ 
ably  well  stocked.  It’s 
cheaper  to  buy  matrices 
than  to  have  operators 
running  all  over  the  house 
looking  for  special  char¬ 
acters. 

d.  Be  systematic  with  maga¬ 
zine  storage. 

e.  Sometimes  rearrangements 
of  fonts  on  available  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  like  adding 
another  machine. 

3.  See  that  the  equipment  is 
properly  maintained.  You  can’t 
get  good  production  from  poor- 


5.  Rules  and  borders  should 
be  located  near  saws  and  miter 
machines.  They  should  be  num¬ 
bered  and  labeled  for  quick 
identification.  Don’t  wait  until 
you  need  borders  to  cast  them. 

Rules  and  borders  that  are 


A  different  colored  sticker 
for  each  day  of  the  week  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ads  will  step  up 
their  flow  through  the  plant  by 
showing  at  a  glance  which  ads 
must  go  today  and  which  are 
advance. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jame*  W.  Blackbarn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washincton  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stabbleaeld 


Tribane  Tower 
Delaware  7-27S5-« 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marihall 
1101  Healey  Bldg. 
Jackson  5-1570-7 


W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Ezbrook  2-5071-2 
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Jesse  Jones 
Dies  at  82; 
Headed  RFC 

Houston,  Tex. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  82,  publisher 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
died  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  here 
June  1. 

Death  came  quietly  while 
members  of  the  Jones  family 
were  at  his  bedside. 

Mr.  Jones’  death  brought  to 
an  end  a  j?reat  career  of  public 
works  capped  by  his  service  in 
President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  cabinet. 

But  the  greatest  monument 
to  his  memory  is  the  downtown 
skyline  of  Houston — the  city  he 
did  so  much  to  build. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  all 
buildings  Mr.  Jones  erected  in 
the  downtown  Houston  area 
were  to  be  removed,  few  above 
three  stories  would  be  left. 

He  became  owner  of  the 
Chronicle,  Texas’  largest  news¬ 
paper,  in  1926.  The  paper  now 
owns  and  operates  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KTRH  which  in  turn  owns 
32  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
KTRK-TV. 

Publisher’s  Code 

His  code  as  a  publisher  was 
announced  when  he  assumed 
control  of  the  Chronicle.  That 
announcement  said: 

“I  regard  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper  as  a  distinct  trust 
and  one  not  to  be  treated  light¬ 
ly  or  abused  for  selfish  pur¬ 
poses.  A  newspaper  that  can 
be  neither  bought  nor  bullied  is 
the  greatest  asset  of  a  city  or 
state.” 

“He  left  the  administration  of 
this  newspaper,  even  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  its  policies,  in  the 
editor’s  hands  to  a  degree  un¬ 
usual  among  American  pub¬ 
lishers,”  the  Chronicle  said  in 
an  editorial  this  week. 

Mr.  Jones  was  bom  on  his 
father’s  tobacco  plantation  in 
Robertson  County,  Tennessee, 
on  April  5,  1874.  In  1892,  when 
he  was  18,  he  left  the  planta¬ 
tion  to  work  for  his  uncle,  M. 
T.  Jones,  in  Dallas,  at  his 
lumber  yard. 

His  first  step  on  the  road  to 
fortune  was  made  with  $500  he 
borrowed  from  Banker  Royal 
A.  Ferris  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Jones 
left  the  money  untouched  re¬ 
paying  the  note  promptly  when 
it  was  due  with  interest  he 
saved  from  his  wages.  Only 
two  years  later,  Mr.  Jones  bor¬ 
rowed  $10,000  from  Mr.  Ferris 
which  he  put  into  his  uncle’s 
business. 


In  1902,  Mr.  Jones  went  into 
the  lumber  business  in  Houston 
and  from  there  he  amassed  the 
great  fortune  that  made  him 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world. 

His  first  big  national  civic 
opportunity  came  during  World 
War  I  when  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  named  Mr.  Jones  to 
head  a  $100  million  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  drive.  President  Wil¬ 
son  later  made  him  director 
general  of  military  relief. 

Mr.  Jones’  government  career 
in  Washington  began  in  the  de¬ 
pression  when  he  became  head 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Under  Mr.  Jones’ 
direction,  the  giant  agency 
loaned  $50,000,000,000. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Jones  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Houston. 

Mr.  Jones  made  his  political 
debut  in  1928  when  he  earned 
recognition  for  himself  and 
Houston  by  bringing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  convention  to 
Houston.  It  was  the  first  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  the  South 
since  1860. 

Houston  was  bidding  against 
San  Francisco,  Detroit  and  other 
large  cities  for  the  convention. 
The  San  Francisco  delegation 
presented  a  check  for  $200,000 
as  an  inducement.  Detroit  and 
other  cities  made  generous  bids. 

But  Mr.  Jones  just  smiled  and 
handed  the  convention  a  signed, 
blank  check  and  said: 

“Just  fill  in  what  you  need.” 

Houston  got  the  convention. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Jones  married 
Mary  Gibbs  of  Mexia,  Tex. 
They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  six-footer 
of  imposing  appearance. 

He  was  a  white-thatched,  ma¬ 
jestic  figure  of  a  man  with  .soft 
gray  eyes  and  a  charming 
manner. 

• 

Toronto  Scholarship 
To  Honor  Tate 

Toronto 

A  scholarship  in  memory  of 
Alfred  0.  Tate,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild,  will  be  offered  each  year 
to  a  grade  10  student  in  To¬ 
ronto,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Tate,  Toronto  photogra¬ 
pher  Douglas  Cronk  and  nine 
U.S.  airmen,  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Caribbean  last  September 
during  a  hurricane-hunting  ex¬ 
pedition.  Both  newspapermen 
worked  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star. 

A  $100  award,  to  be  named 
the  Alfred  0.  Tate  Memorial 
Scholarship,  was  offered  by  the 
Guild  to  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education. 


©bituarg 

Arthur  J.  Donnelly,  60, 
police  reporter  for  the  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Morning  Call  and  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for 
39  years.  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Don  C.  Grafton,  80,  former 
reporter  for  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  and  News-Herald,  May 
31. 


Arthur  W.  Van  Pelt,  74, 
outdoor  columnist  for  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picaywne, 
May  28. 

*  *  * 

Edward  A.  Gaston,  71,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  Weleetka 
(Okla.)  American  and  former 
president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  May  24. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  F.  Sweeney,  62,  who 
retired  in  1951  after  25  years 
as  district  circulation  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News, 
May  31. 

4i  4: 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Martin, 
79,  former  Kansas  newspaper¬ 
woman  and  mother  of  Lyle  C. 
Wilson,  vicepresident  and 
Washington  manager  of  United 
Press,  May  31. 

*  *  * 

Walter  W,  Blanchfield, 
53,  New  England  advertising 
manager  for  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  June  1. 

*  * 

J.  Frederick  Baker,  69,  at¬ 
torney  and  former  reporter  for 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Register  and  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  June  1. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Zadwick,  55,  Chicago 
Tribune  circulation  supervisor 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1926,  May  29. 

«  He  * 

John  W.  Tubbs,  51,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Star,  June  1. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Bloss,  87,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Herald  from  1893  to  1922, 
May  30. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Morgrage,  59, 
copy  editor,  Augusta  (Me.) 
Daily-Kennebec  Journal,  May 
29. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Stedler,  75,  sports 
editor  of  the  Btiffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  from  1928  to 
1953,  June  4. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Bayer,  58,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  for 


11  years  editor  of  Traffic 
World,  June  5. 

*  ♦  * 

Harry  E.  Miller,  83,  former 
reporter  on  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  news¬ 
papers,  June  3. 

♦  *  * 

Philip  Whitwell  Wilson, 
81,  retired  feature  writer  for 
the  Sunday  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  former 
correspondent  for  London  news¬ 
papers,  June  6. 


Dinner  to  Honor 
N.  Y.  Circulators 

A  dinner  honoring  the  eight 
circulation  directors  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  dailies  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers  will  be 
held  June  13  at  the  Park  Lane 
Hotel,  it  is  announced  by  S.  0. 
Shapiro,  a  vicepresident  of 
Look  magazine.  The  dinner  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Magazine  Publishers 
and  Distributors  Division  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York,  and  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  newspapers  execu¬ 
tives  from  every  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  guests  of  honor  at  the 
affair  will  be  John  Christen, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Thomas  Danby,  New  York 
Post;  Nat  Goldstein,  New  York 
Times;  Hugh  Smith,  New  York 
Journal- American;  Jack  Sten- 
buck,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
Charles  Strehan,  New  York 
Mirror;  Abbie  Wallace,  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  William  Welkowitz  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Shapiro  is  one  of  four 
co-chairman  of  the  division 
sponsoring  the  affair.  The  other 
co-chairmen  are:  Jimmy  Gay- 
nor,  of  the  Gaynor  News  Co.; 
Sam  Gingold,  New  Haven  News 
Co.;  and  Joe  Ottenstein,  of  the 
District  News  Co. 

• 

Wm.  Duiistan  en  Route 
To  V.  C.  Ceremony 

William  S.  Dunstan,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Melbourne  (Austra¬ 
lia)  Herald  and  associated 
newspapers,  was  a  visitor  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  office  this 
week  on  his  way  through  New 
York  City  to  London. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  holder  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  from  World  War 
I,  has  been  invited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  participate  in  the 
centenary  celebration  of  the 
establishment  of  this  award. 

He  reported  that  television 
will  be  introduced  to  Australia 
this  August  when  the  Herald 
station  goes  on  the  air. 
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Press  Critics 
Get  Answers 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Charges  reiterated  by  critics 
of  the  press  were  answered  here 
by  Dr.  Dwight  Bentel,  head  of 
the  San  Jose  State  College 
journalism  department  and 
journalism  education  writer  for 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  occasion  was  a  Lions 
Club  gathering  for  presentation 
to  the  San  Jose  Mercury-}^ ews 
of  an  engraved  “Achievement 
Award  for  Community  Better¬ 
ment”  plaque.  The  award  was 
received  by  Kenneth  S.  Conn, 
executive  editor. 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  of 
the  press  as  a  scandal-laden 


medium.  Dr.  Bentel  listed  the 
findings  in  four  separate  studies 
covering  periods  ranging  to  75 
years. 

Included  was  a  University  of 
Oregon  study  of  100  newspa¬ 
pers  which  found  only  1.4% 
crime  news  content.  Adding  di¬ 
vorce  and  scandal  the  total  was 
3.5%.  A  1953  study  of  San 
Francisco  area  newspapers 
showed  crime  news  totalled  only 
3.4%. 

In  reply  to  critics  who  ex¬ 
press  desires  for  more  “posi¬ 
tive”  news,  Dr.  Bentel  said  he 
was  informed  the  San  Jose 
Community  Chest  received  32 
pages  of  newspaper  publicity 
during  its  last  campaign. 

Charges  of  advertiser  domina¬ 
tion  are  “communist  promoted,” 
the  educator  declared. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Job  Printing _ 

PUBUSHERS— ADVERTISERS 
WHY  PAY  premium  price*  for  newt- 
print  when  we  can  print  for  yon. 
Standard  or  upgrade  paper.  Complete 
publisher'*  facilities,  from  compoeinv 
to  bindery  -  rotary  -  roto  color  -  sravure 
letter-press-larse  midwest  plant-com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Box  2213,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


‘ _ Press  Engineers _ 

j  Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

I  ERECTING 

I  We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
_ Phone:  BYwater  7634 _ 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  •  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 

_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _  _ _ Illinois 

ELRODS  REPAIRED  AND  REBUILT 
to  run  like  new.  12  years’  experience. 
Norwich  Machine  and  Die  Co.,  1240 
Riverdale  St.,  West  Springrfield,  Mass. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  VirKinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binshamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  i)Ost-8ale  service 
affords  both  buyers  and  sellers  assur¬ 
ance  of  successful  performance.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  601 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. _ _ _ 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WE  HAVE  MOVED! 

Our  new  address  is  12163  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal.  Phone 
EXmont  1-6238 — Day  or  night.  Joseph 

A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker. _ 

★  ★  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co..  626  Market  Street,  San 

Francisco  6,  California. _ _ 

YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  buy  or  sell  wise¬ 
ly  I  Consult  The  DIAL  Agency.  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  Phone  TE  1-0903. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa.  Okla. _ 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


MORE  SALES  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  There  must  be  a  reason.  J.  R. 
GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside, 

Calif^  _  _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


OLD  ESTABUSHED  legally  adjudicated 
Southern  California  weekly  complete 
with  plant  and  job  shop.  Modern  re- 
infort^  concrete  building.  Shop  equip- 
;  ment  includes  G-4-4  Intertype  with 
{  quadder  and  saw,  31  Linotype  with 
I  quadder  and  saw,  14  Linotype,  Ham- 
I  mond  and  other  saws,  mat  roller,  Lud¬ 
low  with  40  fonts  of  mats,  Elrod, 
'  Miehle  Vertical,  open  press,  power 
j  cutter,  router,  stitcher,  turtles,  flat 
I  casting  equipment,  tnd  all  other  equii>- 
ment  and  supplies  necessary  for  a 
modern,  efficient  plant.  Complete  office 
equipment.  Opportunity  for  the  right 
party  to  take  over  this  going  business. 
Owner  has  other  interests  and  cannot 
devote  necessary  time.  Priced  at  380,- 
000  for  quicx  disposal.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parly.  No  brokers,  please. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Address 
Box  2315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  SELL  controlling  interest  in 
southwestern  weekly.  Have  another 
paper,  but  wish  to  retain  investment 
here  t^ause  of  promising  future.  You’ll 
need  $16,000  to  $20,000.  Furnish  full 
background,  financial  responsibility. 
Box  2303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.  WEEKUES  —  DAIUES 

{  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West- 
I  em  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
j  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
.  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
,  4968  Melrose  Ave.  L,os  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILY,  $80,000 
j  class.  Full  details  on  assurance  of 
;  ability  to  finance  half  purchase  price. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

WANTED 

Publisher  with  vision,  courage  and  fi¬ 
nancial  strength  to  convert  (^art  Area 
12  semi-weekly  exclusive  to  daily. 
Grossing  $386,000.  Price  $290,000.  down 
!  payment  $84,000,  oi)eraling  profit  $60,- 
I  000.  Plant  is  superior.  A  good  daily 
■  should  have  a  circulation  of  6,000  in 
I  this  100,000  trade  area.  Best  capital 
I  gain  I’ve  ever  offered.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
1  Newspaper  Broker,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 


Publications  Wanted 


YOUNG  SALESMAN  with  capital  de¬ 
sires  newspaper  with  printer,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  east.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Box  2334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
56-69  Frankfort  Strert 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 
_ Barclay  7-9776 _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


PRACTICALLY  NEW  LINOTYPE, 
model  34  and  36  equipment  with  electric 
pot,  Mohr  Saw,  6  mold  disk,  Hydra- 
quadder  Margach  Feeder,  regular  two 
letter  matrices  and  two  letter  display 
matrices.  Will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  Must  be  sold  immediately.  These 
machines  are  less  than  a  year  old  and 
were  only  used  68  days  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Write,  wire,  or  call  ROSE 
PRINTING  CO.,  Tallahassee.  Fla. _ 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  William  Reid  Co., 

2271  Clyboum.  Chicago  14,  111. _ 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaiier  Form.s  roll 
on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $76.60  to  $88.50.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Comiiany, 
P.  O.  Box  660,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
— World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks. _ 

$20,000.00  Worth  of  new  mats  taken 
in  trade  from  Washington  Post  being 
liquidated.  Write  for  list.  Proofs  of 
all  fonts  available.  Foster  Mfg.,  13th 
&  Cherry,  Phila.,  6,  Pa. 
COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 
633  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6,  III. 

LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE 
One  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial  Mo. 
31626 ;  3  main  magazines.  90-channeI, 
full  length :  1  auxiliary  magazine.  28- 
channel,  punch  type;  Current-D.C.  230; 
8  universal  adjustaolc  molds;  1  head- 
letter  mold,  15-19  point ;  gas  pot ; 
Margach  feed'^r.  Machine  in  good 
running  condition.  May  be  seen  any 
day  in  operation.  Price:  $3,000.  F.O.B., 
our  plant.  A.  L.  Ramsay,  c/o  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  810  E.  45th  St.. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  MU  9-4700. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


For  Immediate  Sale 


all  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
of  the  former 

Daily  Leader,  Lake  Worth,  Florida, 
consisting  of — 

GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS 

4  UNITS,  16  pages-22  color  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  Cline-West,  electric  con¬ 
trol  system ;  30,000  hour. 

STEREOTYPING  EQUIPMENT— 

GOSS  matrix  sihearer  and  scorcher 
GOSS  metal  furnace  (2*^  tons) 
with  G.E.  heater  and  controls 
CON’nNENTAL  dry  mat  roller 
DUPLEX  router 
GOSS  plate  finishing  machine 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT: 

MODEL  26  Linotype  with  mats 
MODEL  14  Linotype  with  mats 
LANSTON  Monotype 
LUDLOW  Machine  with  type 
FULL  page  flat  casting  box 
HAMMOND  saw 
MILLER  router  and  saw 
12  GOSS  newspaper  chases 
HAND  proof  press 
TYPE  cases,  type,  galleys,  racks, 
etc. 

JOB  PRIN-nNG  EQUIPMENT: 

MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  press 
C.  &  P.  press  (12  x  18) 

C.  ft  P.  press  (10x12) 

44-INCH  paper  cutter  with  motor 
PAPER  drill,  wire  stitcher,  plate 
maker 

HAND  type,  cases,  galleys,  sticks, 
etc. 

All  machines  may  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Sale  for  cash  as  is  and  where 
is.  For  prices  and  other  information, 
wire  phone  or  see 

James  J.  Devine,  Ambassador  Hotel. 
Telephone:  Justice  2-8326  Palm  Beach, 
Florida 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rate*  Eath  Censeculiv* 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Paysblt  with 
'  erdtr)  4  tlsi**  •  45<  ptr  IIm  tach 
InssrtiMi;  3  tisits  •  50$;  2  •  55$; 
I  1  •  65$.  Add  15#  for  Bex  Ssrvic*. 

I  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
I  4  tiisH  •  904  P*r  lin*  tach  Insertloa; 
3  tiaies  •  9^;  2  tisMS  •  $1.00; 
1  C  $1.10.  3  lint  ailniiBum.  Add  154 
for  Bex  Strviet. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  ptr  line,  no  abbmiatlens 
(add  1  line  for  box  infornutioa.)  Box- 
haldtrs’  identititt  held  In  strict  con- 
fidcnce.  Rtplles  sialltd  dally.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  rtstms  the  ripht  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Apate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Tiait 

Tisits 

Timts 

Timts 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

266 

215 

205 

190 

170 

U1 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Neiutprint 


WE  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS: 

Prompt  Shipments—  Failure  shipments 
ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls,  and  smaller 
widths. 

60  TONS  AND  UP. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830;  JU  2-4174. 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  SHIP¬ 
MENTS. 


Many  publishers  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union  ore  our  regular 
customers,  receiving  monthly 
shipments  of  our 

STANDARD  DOMESTIC  32 
POUND  NEWSPRINT 

Direct  Mill  Shipments 
in  large  size  Rolls,  %  and  1/2 
size  rolls 

of  any  diameter  desired. 

Please  contact  us  now  and  let  us 
place  your  orders  for  the  third  stnd 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  with  our  mills. 


ST.  STEPHEN  PAPER  CORP. 
150  E.  35  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE  monthly  tonnage 
Standard  Newsprint  paper  in 
rolls  to  specification.  Contact 
Caribe  Export  Company.  62 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Room 
1410,  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  an 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


Ne»$print 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard 
82  lb.  16%”  16”  16%”  17”  *2%” 

24”  81”  32”  88”  84”  86”  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  46-60-62-64-70” 
rolls  for  June,  July,  August  delivery. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CO. 


666  Westchester  Ave.,  N. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022 


66,  N.  Y. 
Est.  1930 


Press  Room 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16%— 16— 16%— 17— 17%— 31 
84 — 46—60—61—62—64—66 
Rolls,'  Sheets  —  Your  Sise. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6960 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS. 

Tnquiries 

invited. 

AL  4-8728 

N.Y.C. 

Box  216, 

Editor  ft 

Publisher. 

Press 

Room 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Double  Folder  &  4  Floor  Units 
End  Roll  Brackets,  electric  hoists. 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%” 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  12-PAGE  semi-cylindrical  press. 
Complete  unit  with  chases,  metal  pot, 
scorcher,  tail-cutter,  shaver,  and  chip¬ 
ping  Mock.  May  be  seen  in  operation. 
Ideal  for  large  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Available  about  Januarv  1.  The  Daily 
Union,  Junction  City.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 

Ono  of  the  large  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 
in  this  hemisphere — 
Completely  integrated. 

Rare  opportunity. 

Principals  only. 

Bo«  2147,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Stereotxpo 


USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  tt  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  tne 
presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  81st  Street,  Chicago  60.  III. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

12-nnit  Goss  Press 
Built  1929 — recently  rebuilt 
Has  AC  Drives — Cline  Reels 
Rubber  Covered  Rollers 

.See  it  in  operation  I 
For  appointment  write 
or  phone  PL.  6-0166 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


12  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

6  Superimposed  Color  Units-AC  Drive 
8  folders  with  Balloons  and  Conveyors- 
High  Speed  Press  with  Reels  ft  Pasters. 
Available  Early  1967. 


3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

22%  ”  -1  unit  reversible-AC  Drive 

•  •  • 

8  Units — 2  Pair  Folders 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives— 28  9/16-Color 


16  Units — 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 

AC  Drives — Low  Substructure — 23  9/16 
6  units  available  immediately 

•  •  • 

16/82  Page 

HOE  SIMPLEX  PRESS 

22  8/4 — AC — Quarter  Folder — Pony 

*  *  • 

24  Page 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 

New  in  1962 — Balloon  Former  22  8/4 — 
AC — Color  Pans — Vacuum  Stereo 

•  •  • 

7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  8/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Spray 
Fountains,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN. 

•  *  • 

And  many  other  presses  end 
Equipment  of  every  size  end 
description. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14%”  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
18%”  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  ft  Trimmer 
6-COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Kastei 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
80  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle.  3  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
26  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  6  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
service. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


STA-HI  JR.  FORMER  in  exceilent  con¬ 
dition.  $760.00.  Available  in  July.  Twin 
screw  Goss  Shaver  $660.00.  Available 
in  August.  Sharon  Heraid,  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4590 


WANTED — Used  newspaper  folder  for 
86  X  48  sheet.  Gulf  Beach  Journal, 
Treasure  Island,  Florida. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
pai>er  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kansas 
City  6,  Mo. 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
828  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 


ONE  (1)  64  PAGE  TABLOID  DUPLEX 
SUPER  DITTY  PRESS.  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION.  Serial  No.  N-494  con¬ 
sisting  of  4  separate  printing  units 
with  1  set  of  angie  bars  over  each 
unit.  Two  separate  folders  with 
indeiiendent  operation.  Two  end  feed 
paper  roil  stands  equipped  with  electric 
roll  hoists.  Two  separate  conveyors 
leading  off  of  each  folder.  Two  76  h.p. 
D.C.  motors  and  complete  D.C.  electric 
control  panel.  Existing  rubber  covered 
rollers,  spares,  shafts,  etc.  Can  be 
seen  at  731  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
Iliinois,  Submit  bids  to — L.  Iverson, 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  626  West 
62nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60.  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  comnlete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24  Pages — 3  Decks 
%  and  %  page  folder 
Alternating  current  motor 
Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING  I 

2-Unit  Hoe,  doing  excellent  work.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  ft  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Press  can  be  seen  running 
till  June  16.  Make  an  offer.  Write 
for  sample  copies.  David  Blacker, 
South  Omaha  Sun.  802  Brandeis  Theater 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


FOR  SALE:  Duplex  tubular  finishing 
machine  with  6  HP  motor.  Infra- 
matic  drier.  Goes  CMtal  pump  and 
spout.  11  dummy  plates  for  printing 
8-eolumn  page  on  16  Inch  paper  on 
Goss  Unitubular  press.  Dross  burner. 
For  particulars.  including  prices, 
write  Pat  Taggart,  Waco  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Times-Herald,  Waco,  Texas. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  PlanU, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


LUDLOWS  or  Elr<^  regardless  of 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  price. 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART, 
683  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
WEbster  9-8288. _ _ 


FLAT  SHAVER,  any  standard  make 
In  good  condition.  Daily  News,  P.O. 

1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. _ _ 

WANTED:  Stereo  type  mat  roller  for 
molding  page  newspaper  mat.  Ledger, 
Mexico,  Missouri. _ - 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Used  single  rear 
four  page  unit,  without  frame,  for 
twenty  page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
press.  No.  T387.  Times-Mirror,  War¬ 
ren,  Pennsylvania. _ 


WANTED  Two  units  for  use  in 
building  our  ^x  Tubular  Press  up 
to  print  24-page  papers.  Sherman 
Democrat,  Sherman,  Texas. _ _ 


WANTED:  1  or  2  Teletypesetter  Oper¬ 
ating  Units  and  1  TTS  adapter  Key¬ 
board  for  a  modei  8  linotype.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Box  2421,  ikiitor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


WANT  MODEL  14  Linotype  or  equal 
in  Intertype.  Cash.  No  junk.  Journal, 
Madeira  Beach,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 


GOSS  '24-48  PG  PRESS 

3  Double  Width  Units, 

23  9/16”  cut  off. 

1  Pr.  folders,  Cline 
Reels.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Phone  or  write  William  Hershey 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Canton  2.  Ohio 


Administrative 


Newspaper  Executive 

Aggressive  newsjiaper,  over  60,000  cir¬ 
culation,  needs  vigorous  young  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  office  exwutive. 
Duties  include  overall  direction  of 
advertising  department  and  assistance 
to  publisher  in  management  of  news- 
paiier's  operations.  Challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  with  initiative,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  know-how.  Salary  plus 
attractive  incentive  plan.  Outline  your 
record  in  detail,  salary  requirements, 
and  list  references  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  will  be  treated  as  confidential. 
Address  Box  2422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


j4dntinUtrati9e 


general  manager  needed  to  op¬ 
erate  11,000  circulation  daily  for  local 
family  ownership.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  publishinsr 
and  thoroushly  dualified  to  direct  the 
affairs  and  staff  of  an  excellent  news¬ 
paper  with  modem  plant.  Must  have 
background  and  professional  record 
which  will  stand  most  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  proven  ability  to  fit  into 
community  life  in  manner  creditable 
to  the  newspaper.  If  you  can  meet 
these  requirenaents  and  are  interested 
in  $10,000  per  year  with  opportunity 
for  more  in  the  future  for  the  right 
roan,  send  complete  details  on  back¬ 
ground  and  record,  to  Box  2816,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Artiait—Cartoonhtt 


Art  Expert 

MAN  who  can  execute  finished  pro¬ 
motion  ads  and  mailing  pieces  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  use.  Must 
know  production  methods  and  follow- 
through  techniques  as  well  as  do  fast 
art  work  and  layout.  Pine  climate, 
many  benefits,  start  $426-$600  month. 
Detail  why  you  are  our  man. 

Public  Relations  Director 
Mercury  and  News 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Circulation 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced 
man  to  manage  Circulation  Department 
on  fast-growring  South  Florida  evening 
daily.  References  required.  Write  W. 
E.  Page,  c/o  Herald,  Bradenton, 
Florida. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  man  on 
way  up  for  highly  competitive  daily 
field  In  city  of  90,000.  Managership 
will  be  reward  for  right  person.  Write 
Box  2328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  strong  pronnotion-minded 
man  with  Home  Delivery  ex¬ 
perience  for  7-day  paiier  in 
Chart  Area  No.  2 — 100,000 
class.  Give  complete  details 
in  first  letter,  including  ex¬ 
perience,  results,  family,  date 
available  and  income  expected. 
All  replies  held  confidential. 
Unusual  opportunity.  Box 
2436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  in  mail  carrier  pronootion  and 
ABC  records  for  small  daily.  Apply 
Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  Worland,  Wyoming. 


Clattified  Advortiting 

YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  classified,  and 
help  in  circulation  and  display  on 
small  daily.  Good  salary,  wid^pen 
bonus.  Chance  to  widen  experience. 
Write  Box  2110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■THE  COLUMBUS.  (Ohio)  Otizen 
u  has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
I  classified  salesman.  If  you  have  what 
It  takes  write  a  complete  ad  about 
yourself.’'  Reply  to  Arthur  Mochel, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

Capable  of  work’ng  into  managerial 
responsibility,  will  consider  recent 
Advertising  Major  graduate.  Write 
Ray  Taylor,  Beaver  Valley  Times,  ^a- 
ver,  Pennsylvania. 


Duplay  AdvertUing _ 

^VER-nSING  MANAGER  for  small 
Flori^  daily.  Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  including  salary  requirements.  Box 
2326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  AdvertUing 


RETAIL  STAFF  SALESMAN 
FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  thoroughly 
experienced  man  with  imagination, 
capable  of  top  grade  solicitation  and 
layout,  to  replace  salesman  leaving 
for  family's  health  reasons.  Prefer 
man  over  80.  Record  must  stand  full 
investigation.  8-man  staff  in  growing 
city  of  85,000.  Salary  over  IKK)  week¬ 
ly,  commission,  bonuses,  and  inau)> 
ance.  87  hour  week.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  with  full  details.  D.  P.  Bliven, 
Advertising  Manager,  Union  Leader 
Corporation,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY,  3,000  cir¬ 
culation,  seeks  young  man  for  second 
spot  on  advertising  staff.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Experienced  candidates 
preferred,  although  we  wrill  train  you 
if  you  meet  reasonable  requirements. 
Tell  everything  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  2248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  open  in  New  England 
tor  young  aggressive  man  with  success¬ 
ful  background  selling  local  advertising 
for  newspapers.  Plea-e  send  profile. 
Replies  held  strictly  confidential.  Reply 
Box  2244,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  LEADING  quality  mid-west  (Chart 
area  6)  daily  and  Sunday,  86,000  cir¬ 
culation,  seeks  a  retail  salesman  for 
a  top  staff  post.  This  man  should  be 
advertising  manager  of  a  smaller 
paper  or  have  the  experience  to  move 
to  a  more  important  and  lucrative  as¬ 
signment.  If  you  would  grasp  a  real 
opportunity,  ready  now  to  make  a 
change,  and  consider  yourself  sturdy 
and  dependable,  this  is  your  chance 
to  join  one  of  the  best  independent 
organizations  in  the  Country.  Write 
Box  2317,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

TOP  GRADE  Advertising  Salesman 
with  knowledge  of  lay-out  and  mer¬ 
chandising  at  least  6  years  experience 
with  large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  for  man  who  can  prove 
sales  ability.  Also  need  girl  or  man 
skilled  on  lay-out  and  copy  writing. 
Write  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville,  North  (^rolina  or  Phone 

7222  Evening  4876. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Pacific 
Northwest  city  of  80,000.  Elxperience 
on  small  daily  important.  Permanent, 
splendid  opportunity  for  advancement, 
employee  Iwnefits.  etc.  Wonderful  place 
to  live  and  work.  Give  full  iiartieulars. 

Box  2818,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVER'risiNG  SALESMAN 
on  five-man  staff,  award-winning  news¬ 
paper,  14,000  community  in  summer 
and  winter  resort  area.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements.  Iron- 
wood  Daily  Globe,  Ironwood,  Michigan. 

Wanted  Advertising  Salesmen 
EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesnnen. 
Evening  second  paiier  in  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  $90  to  $126  weekly  depending 
on  ability  to  produce.  Advancement 
possibilities.  Chart  area  1.  Write  all 
first  letter.  Box  2821,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  for  8,000 
daily,  chart  area  3.  Man  with  one  or 
two  years  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  preferred.  Good  salary 
to  start,  bonus  and  manv  other 
tenefits.  Advancement  rapid  when  pro¬ 
duction  warrants.  Must  have  highest 
references.  Give  complete  details,  age, 
education.  experience,  salary  and 
phone.  Box  2409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
26.000  CIRCULATTON  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  with  ten-man  retail  ad  staff 
ne^s  top-flight  advertising  salesman. 
The  man  we  want  must  be  creative. 
‘Operation  Step-Up'  classes  now  in 
progress.  Position  is  permanent.  Write 
giving  experience,  age,  earning  rec¬ 
ord,  sample  layouts,  and  pertinent  de¬ 
tails.  We  pay  salaij  plus  liberal 
commissions,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  pension  benefits  offer^. 
W.  V.  Wright,  Advertising  Manager, 
Las  Vegas  ^view-journal.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN  wanted  by  daily  in  California 
coastal  city.  Give  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected  in  1st  letter.  Box 
2415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Duplay  Advertising _ 

A  BETTER  ADVERTISING  MAN! 
Strong  on  sales.  Top  spot  open  on 
the  leading  and  fastest  growing  weekly 
in  South  Jersey.  Live  in  the  finest 
resort  city  in  the  world.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Salary  open. 
Apply  Mr.  Seel,  Atlantic  City  Re¬ 
porter,  211  Schwehm  Building,  At- 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  or  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  major  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  join  display  advertising 
staff  of  one  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west's  most  successful  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Pleasant  working  and 
Tiving  conditions  in  a  progressive 
community  in  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  finest  recreational  area,  with 
excellent  facilities  for  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishing  and  boating,  hunting 
and  skiing.  'ITiis  is  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  excellent  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Applicant  must  have  car, 
know  copy  and  layout  and  be  able 
to  furnish  first-class  references  to 
character  and  ability.  Send  your  quali¬ 
fication  resume  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  to:  Box  2427, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HERE  is  a  chance  for  an  enterprising 
young  newspaper  advertising  man  to 
get  himself  established  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  communities  in  Florida 
with  a  fine  daily  newspaper. 

HE  needs  to  have  intelligence,  a  good 
sales  personality  and  the  practical 
ideas  essential  in  assisting  retailers 
to  work  out  their  advertising  and 
promotional  problems.'  Persuasiveness 
and  the  will  to  follow  through  are 
requisites. 

THIS  young  man  can  grow  with  the 
business  and  get  much  future  happi¬ 
ness  and  adequate  compensation  from 
a  job  well  done. 

WRITE  giving  full  particulars  of 
exi)erience.  compensation  expected, 
etc.,  to  Box  2425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALESMAN 

NATTONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 

Of  one  of  California's  fastest  growing 
newspapers  has  opening  on  staff  of 
National  Advertising  Department  for 
man  under  35  years  of  age.  Ideal 
working  conditions,  all  employee  bene¬ 
fits  available,  salary  open.  Applications 
must  be  by  letter  giving  full  details 
as  to  personal  history,  experience, 
availability  and  salary  required.  Write 

MANAGER 

National  Advertising  Department 
SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  A  NEWS 
San  Jose,  California 


WE  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  openings  for 
two  experienced  retail  salesmen  due  to 
our  staff  expansion.  We  want  better 
than  average  men  and  are  willing  to 
pay  top  salaries  to  get  them.  If 
you  are  such  a  man  and  have  a 
burning  desire  to  succeed  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  offers  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  your  future,  write  im¬ 
mediately — tell  us  everything  about 
yourself,  salary  bracket,  family  status, 
age,  education  and  your  experience. 
This  is  not  an  easy  job,  but  one  where 
you  can  establish  a  real  record.  Met- 
roixjlitan  newspaper.  Chart  Area  6. 
Don't  be  afraid,  all  replies  in  strict 
confidence.  If  you're  on  my  own  staff 
and  sell  me  hard  enough,  you'll  get 
a  raise.  Box  2429.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UP-AND-COMING  young  man,  strong 
on  layout  and  ideas  to  join  top-fiight 
staff  of  four  in  producing  five  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  If  you  want  se¬ 
curity  and  advancement,  if  you  are 
a  solid  citizen  and  hard  working,  if 
you  have  lots  of  creative  imagination 
and  drive,  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
join  one  of  the  best  independent 
groups  in  the  business.  Write  Press 
Publications,  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Duplay  Advertising _ 

SPACE  SALESMAN  for  local  retail 
accounts.  Good  pay  for  the  man  who's 
willing  to  work.  Pension,  insurance, 
paid  vacations.  Heart  of  Ski  and 
Vacation  area.  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Reformer. 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60- 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417,  69 
E.  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CE  6-6670 _ 

REPORTER,  morning  daily.  Photo  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  required. 
Write  full  details,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Daily  Rocket, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  8000 
circulation  daily  in  isoiated  Southern 
California  desert  area.  Must  have 
experience  in  newswriting,  handling 
page  layout,  i>eople.  Box  2116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Man 
or  woman.  Ali  types  assignments. 
Salary  open.  Mid  east  coast.  Write 
Box  2164,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  ALL  AROUND  newsman  with  experi¬ 
ence.  willingness  to  develop  darkroom, 
knowledge  and  editing  responsibility. 
Immediate  opening.  Good  simt  for 
right  man  interested  in  small  city 
daily  career  in  Chart  Area  7.  Submit 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  2246,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

COMBINATION  Reporter  -  Photog¬ 
rapher,  experienced.  Desk  background 
would  be  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Good  working  conditions,  good  city, 
good  newspaper.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  Charles  Bennett,  Chronicle- 
Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKHAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
bead  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 

2217,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
exiierienced  reporter  desk  man  who 
can  write  heads  and  know  page  make¬ 
up.  Also  need  young  ambitious  Sports 
Editor  who  wants  a  solid  future  on 
Arizona  fastest  growing  daily.  Write 
full  particulars,  to  Barney  Mergen. 
Editor,  Mesa  'Tribune,  PO  Box  230, 
Mesa.  Arizona. _ 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

If  you  have  a  flair  for  writing  sparkl¬ 
ing  feature  type  human  interest  stories, 
are  a  college  graduate,  journalism  pre¬ 
ferred,  are  between  the  ages  of  26 
and  36,  are  an  experienced  news  man 
who  can  command  a  top  salary  on  a 
large  mid-western  daily,  write  box  2226, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  COMBINATTON  sporU  and 
news  reporter  for  small  daily  in 
beautiful  Southwest  Virginia.  Must  be 
ambitious  and  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  36.  Good  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  background  references  and  salary 
requirements.  The  Southwest  T'imes, 
Pulaski,  Virginia. 

REPORTER.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
who  can  use  own  Initiative  in  digging 
up  material  as  well  as  take  routine 
assignments.  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 


WANTED— 

Crusading  conservative  that's  conscious 
of  National  Debt,  tax,  inflation  and 
radical  drift,  etc.  Top  opening  in  new 
National  Organization  for  preferred 
patriot  with  good  record,  ^x  2310, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  READER — Experienced,  to  han¬ 
dle  wire  and  local  copy  on  A.M.  6- 
day,  40-hoor  week.  Pension,  vacation, 
other  benefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
2139,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  TWO  MEN  night 
editor  and  general  reporter.  Times 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  wanted  WIRE  DESK  OPEN  on  18,000  circu-  ATTENTION  PUBLISHER— with  Ba- 

on  A.M.  newapaper,  city  of  400,000.  lation  daily.  Write  D.  Grandon,  The  dio-TV  or  Television  problems  —  not 

Employer  paid  insurance,  hospitaliza-  Gazette,  Sterlinz,  Illinois.  A nVPPTlQIKIf^  Radio  alone.  Offering  20  years  expert- 

tion,  pensions,  vacations  Give  all  de-  /xL/VCrxl  IJIIvV^  ence  includins  management  and  salss 

tails  in  letter  to  Box  2886,  Editor  A  management  of  newspaper  owned  ra- 

Publisher.  I  - free  Lonee -  PPribiinTiriM  dio;  national  television  ne^ork  (New 

REPORTER,  experienced,  with  desiTTii  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the  I  a.  accou^t^^^e^U^^^ 

go  places,  wanted  on  morning  daily,  huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house  VA/niTro  tional  Renresentative  (Chicago)  and 

Cliart  Area  2.  Position  on  old-line  organs  buy  I  Payment  from  SIO  to  WR  TER  dhSStton  of  NationKAwSSi 

newspaper,  120,000  circulation,  and  1100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea-  ^ 

growing.  Five-day.  40-hour  week,  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 

company  paid  Pensions,  sick  leave.  Services.  161  W.  48  St..  N.Y.C..  N.Y.  ^OU  can  write  competitive  ad-  imp5Si!nt  m^^kV^eJT 


ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION 

WRITER 


locations  - ^  ■■7——. -  vUisin*  ^Ase^Suonr^t  h  aT  s;ii:  U  Have-U.e  undl^ 

^  “  Mechanical  there's  a  job  open  for  you  in  the  standing  and  experience  necessary  to 

2837,  Editor  4  Publisher. -  7'TxirvrvT.c -  Promotion  Department  of  one  of  adjust  to  your  policies  and  fit  into 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  experj-  OPENINGS  FOR  LINOTYPE  opera^  |  America’s  most  famous  newspapers,  your  organisation.  Opportunity  for 


ence  to  contact  newspaper  editors  for  tors  and  compositors.  Open  shop  New  |  Area  2).  I  development  and  security  prime  factors, 

feature  service.  Acqviaintanoe  and  ex-  York  State  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  ;  Will  consider  any  chart  area.  Am 

perience  with  newspaper  editors  is  1926,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  i  46  years  old,  good  health,  sober,  Catho. 

essential.  Car  and  traveling  necessary.  I  COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen.  OR  IF  your  experience  it  mostly  lie,  marri^  and  have  voung  son.  Would 

Give  details  of  background  and  present  i  For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on  i  Classified  Advertising  Promotion,  you  like  to  discuss  your  nenagement  or 

salary.  Excellent  future  for  ambitious  night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  may  be  able  to  qualify  for  an  opening  salMman wment  p^lc'-.s.  Reply  Box 

man.  Box  2840,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  working  conditions.  Wages  commen-  i  in  Classified  Advertising  Promotion.  2108,  Editor  a  Publisher. _ 


salary.  Excellent  future  for  ambitious  night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent 

man.  Box  2840,  Editor  &  Publisher,  working  conditions.  Wages  commen-  _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— Looking  surate  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  I  |  EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  NEWS, 

ter  right  m^  with  experience  on  |  Apply  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^  !  PAPER  «dvertUlng  manager  seeks 

Police  Court  and  City  Hall  beats.  Good  PRINTER-foreman  or  assistant  su-  ^ELL  US  ateut  yo^lf  in  fuU  de^l  ,  managementship,  partnership  or  osra^ 

opportunity.  Well  paying  job  on  pro-  oerintendent  ter  daily  newspaper,  must  krowing  weekly, 


opportunity.  Well  paying  job  on  pro-  perintendent  ter  daily  newspaper,  must  .hniif  Rn*  1  a d  ‘ 

gressive  daily  of  12,000  circulation  in  be  all  around  capable  newspaper  9™  A^nWishpr  *  *  •d.  B  x  j  Ar«  8,  7.  order.  Box  2121, 

growing  area  of  Western  New  York,  printer.  Open  Shop.  Apply  Box  2128,  2381,  Editor  ■  Publisher.  .  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


Write  full  details  to  Peter  Oiraon,  Editor  4t  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2. 
Union-Sun  Journal.  Lockport,  N.  Y.  |  fLOORMAN— OPERATOR  wanted  by 
EDITOR— Challenging  opportunity  to  |  medium  size  mid-western  daily.  Must 
establish  and  edit  a  weekly  newspaper  be  steady,  dependable  and  capable.  Five 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT:  Over 
20  years  newspaper  experience.  Wish 
to  relocate,  prefer  with  small  daily. 
Chart  Area  8,  9,  or  10.  Box  2414, 


at  new  division  of  a  midwest  major  |  day  week,  88%  hours.  Union  shop,  j  AD  SALESMAN  for  Arkansas  Daily.  Editor  *  Publisher. _ 

appliance  manufacturer.  Also  assist  I  Attractive  insurance  and  sick  benefits.  1  $70  guaranteed,  much  more  possible.  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  8  years  ex¬ 
in  Public  ^lations.  Photographic  abil-  Steady  situation.  Paid  holidays.  Write  j  Give  all  information  first  letter.  Write  iierience  profitably  managing  own 

ity  essential.  Will  consider  top  1966  |  box  2208,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _  Jim  Minor.  Banner  News,  Magnolia,  weeklies  and  semis.  Age  41.  Douglas 


graduate.  (3ood  Salary,  liberal  benefits.  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  afternoon  Arkansas. 


Box  2416.  Editor  &  Publi.^her. 


daily.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  efficient.  Two-weeks  paid  vacation,  ttucwwis-'iwrsiu 

WANTED  by  growing  New  England  |  free  life  and  hospital  insurance.  Con-  lIvalRUvilUylv 

daily.  Good  opportunity  for  advance-  1  tact  Mechanical  Superintendent,  Bui-  ..e  •  a  •  ,  - 

ment  in  pleasant  communUy.  Give  |  letin,  Martinsville,  Virginia  at  once.  ItlOSSifiod  Advertising 

full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  2406,  v-u-t  n'VRU'Qn''ru'R  n,  —t n,-  — n.i  mA  i 

Editor  A  Publisher.  I  JELETYPESE'^ER  operators  •nd  •d  MORE  SALES-POWER 

rAonir  gTr4PTT^A  wvirirTv - TIT  I  FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

LARGE  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  I  Central  Illinois,  scale  $104  per  week,  ah  i-  j  • 

experienced  newsman  who  can  handle  literal  sick  benefits.  Union  or  eligible.  ;  ABILllx  to  Mil  more  linage  and  sign 

entire  news  side  or  16-page  paiier  Write  Box  2247,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  “1?”  contracts  .  .  .  New  Pride 


MORE  SALES-POWER 


j  Poe,  Box  72,  Littlefield,  Texas. 
Circulation 

I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  10  yean 
I  experience  all  phases.  Top  producer. 
I  Top  record.  Young,  aggressive.  Chart 
{  Areas  9,  10,  11,  12.  Box  2806,  Editor 
ft  PublUher. 


jiewBiuttii  wiiu  i;aii  imituic  iioerai  Sica  Dcnenia.  union  or  eiigioie.  - —  — —  7 - - -  AJ  ..  * 

entire  news  side  or  16-page  paiier  Write  Box  2247,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  |  up^  more  contracts  .  _New  Pride  |  L.lasSiJiea  Aaverttstn 

telpfur‘a,mptete '■derail  fim't*  teC  !  PRESSMAN  or  Combination  Press-  ,  ”  teneflte“2nrillee^  f^onT^oCer  2*^5  !  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  - 
(no  phone  “ills)  Late  Wates  Itews  i  stereo.  Excellent  Opportunity  with  j^Uy  papers  report  they've  gained  I  knowle^e  of  what  it  takes  i 


REPORTER'DESKMAN  with  experi-  1  2300*  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ence  at  both  jobs  for  five-day  after-  ”  ~ 

STEREOTYPER 

16,000  class.  Job  open  now.  State  ' 


PRESSMAN  or  Combination  Press-  i  are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200  t  CIiASSIFIED  MANAGER  Sound 

Stereo.  Excellent  Opportunity  with  I  daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained  knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 

growing  newspaper.  (3ood  wages,  from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In  '  •  Profit  making  want  ad  section, 

literal  company  benefits.  Write  Box  Classified  Advertising  Backed  by  experience  and  consistent 

2300,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  YOU  get  individualized  attention  in  «»*"*•  Any  sUe  ope^tion.  Seeks 

r-rrnrr>-r\/nrn  20-lesson  correspondence  course.  opteriunity.  Will  relocate 

STEREOTYPER  it  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and  2827,  Editor  A 

I  copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off  |  Poblisl^^ _ _ 


education,  experience,  draft  status,  i  experienced  stereotyper  wanted in  easy-to-follow  style.  I  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Top  pro- 

?  2410,  Editor  ft  j  non-union ;  jxisition  60  miles  from  New  TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales-  |  ducer.  Past  records  show  consistent 

Publisner. _ — '  York  City ;  40-hour  week.  List  experi-  .  power,  increasied  copywriting  ability  and  i  kains.  Seeks  tetter  opportunity. 

STILL  LOOKING.  Our  3  growing  |  ence  and  references.  Reply  to  Box  I  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your  ap-  !  Available  now.  Best  of  references, 

weeklies  need  2  able  staffers,  male  or  2809,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  |  plication  with  initial  816  payment  ■  Chart  Area  8,  4,  6.  Box  2326,  Editor 


weeklies  need  2  able  staffers,  male  or  2309,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

female.  Some  experience,  car  re-  - ; - 

quired.  Future  here  for  right  people.  OPERATOR  MODEL  ^  14  ads,  straight 


Nash  Newspapers,  Manville,  N,  J. 
TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
know-how  wanted  to  take  over  respon- 


matter.  Weekly  and  job  shop.  Perma¬ 
nent  situation.  8100.  week  guarantee. 
Union  or  eligible.  Wire  Raymond, 


Bible  post  in  expansion  of  prize  win-  |  Washington,  Herald. - 

ning  downstate  Illinois  daily.  Rare  i  WANTED:  Composing  Room  Foreman 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatile  I  with  teletypesetter  experience.  Must 
young  man  of  broad  experience  and  have  well-rounded  background  in  plant 
alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene-  layout,  machinery  installation  produc- 
fits  over  generous  salary.  merit  tion  cost,  etc.  Midwestern  city  of  40,000 
raises,  secure  future,  tend  details  !  population.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
teckground,  experience  and  availa-  i  man.  Box  2212,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
bility,  also  samples  of  clippings  and  n-vpgijsWgR  pgRPORATflR 

pix  to  Box  2417,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  PERFORATOR 

77r  A  VT.!..--,'.  . -  OPERATOR—  Good  opportunity  with 

WANTED  YOUNG  MAN  to  learn  all  fasteBt-frrowinf;  newBpa|)er  in  the 
phases  of  newspaper  work,  reportinR,  country;  Chart  Area  2.  New  air-con- 
photography’  advertising,  editing,  ditioned  plant,  excellent  working  con- 
Should  be  recent  college  grad.  Large  ditions;  union,  good  scale:  nights, 
suburban  weekly  group  near  Los  An-  Box  2437,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
geles.  Air  mail  qualifications  to  ' 

Howard  Seelye,  Baldwin  Park  Bulletin,  Phninrrt,w%hv 

Baldwin  Park.  California.  _ rnolograpny _ 


today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 

[ _ Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
!  Logan,  Ohio 

I  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  88,  mar- 
ried.  Over  4  years  experience.  Have 
creative  layout  and  copy  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  8,  6  or  9.  Range 
86,600-87.000.  Box  2280,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PLEASE: 

Do 

not  include 

bulky 

packages 

in 

replying  1 

0 

numbers!  ! 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  SUPER-  I  UP  STATE  NEW  YORK  PM  and  Sun- 
VISOR  in  13-paper-a-week  metropoli-  j  day  wants  full  time  photographer  with 
tan  newspaper  plant  in  midcontinent  experience  in  news  and  feature  assign- 
area.  Rare  opjiortunity  for  a  person  of  i  ments  to  join  staff  of  four.  Age  23-86. 

fairly  bro.ud  experience,  preferably  in  I  Bot  2241.  Editor  ft  Publisher _ 

midwest  or  southw'est,  with  demon-  T>TTr|.Y*/'^/.p  a  pugge ,  v  a  «  a  T\lnfi,r» 
strated  organizing  and  administrative  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  Vast  picture 
ability,  to  get  in  at  the  top.  Details  ^  markets  crying  f  or  new 

in  first  letter,  please.  Box  2118,  Edi- 


ter  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  deskman.  Must  be  good  on  re¬ 
write,  layout,  headwriting.  Reiily  Air¬ 
mail  giving  background,  references. 
Must  pay  own  transixirtation.  Bernie 
Kosinski,  Managing  Editor,  Anchorage 
Times,  ^x  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

LARGE  Metropolitan  newsiiaper  in 
Chart  Area  Two  wants  religious  edi¬ 
tor  who  can  give  meaning  to  this  im¬ 
portant  field.  Box  2439,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


j  306  E.  76th  St.,  New  York  21.  N.  Y.  I 

I  Promotion — Public  Relations 

■■■  I 

!  EXECUTIVE  TYPE  MAN  with  copy 
and  layout  ability  to  operate  Promotion 
>  department  exclusive  daily  in  Mid- 
I  West  city  of  76,000  population  plus.  : 
!  Terrific  market,  potential  unlimited.  ■ 
i  To  the  man  who  knows  the  value  | 
of  good  ideas,  properly  presented  with  i 
appeal  and  sell  and  who  can  do  the  I 
job,  this  could  well  be  the  oppor- 
i  tunity  of  his  life.  Write  in  confidence  | 
to  Box  2333,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ' 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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DUplax  AdvertMttg 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER — 16  rearm*  in  pnblishinK. 
printing  and  advertisinK.  Produced 
tide,  saddle  and  patent  bound.  Have 
chanced  sise  and  changed  printers. 
Editorial  layout  and  type  spec  to  i>aste 
op  and  color  imposition.  Ad  plate 
traffic,  billing  (short  rate  and  re¬ 
bate).  Send  for  resume  to  Box  2168, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SALES  TRAINEE:  aggressive,  27. 
single,  vet,  degree:  experience  includes 
Mlling  ad  specialties  and  advertising 
promotion  for  large  daily.  Now  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  for  industrial 
manufacturer.  Working  knowledge  of 
copy  and  layout.  State  salary  range. 
Box  2232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  wants  trainee  po¬ 
sition  in  advertising  department  of 
newspaper  or  in  any  other  newspaper 
department.  I  have  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing  to  offer  and  I  will  accept  any 
offer  in  sones  9,  10,  11  or  12.  jWill  be 
available  July  16th.  Call  or  write  R. 
Kenneth  Bates,  1600  Fallowfleld  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  16,  Pennsylvania.  Phone 

I^st  14721.  _ _ 

DISPLAY  MAN — 10  years  experience 
daily,  weekly  field.  Strong  sales,  good 
copy,  layout,  makeup.  Small  daily, 
weekly  preferred.  Employed  Chart  Area 
2,  will  relocate.  Married,  age  SO,  re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  2428,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

TOP  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Seek  better  position  with  more  future. 
Proven  record  in  layout,  copy  and 
sales.  Presently  with  15,000  daily  near 
Metropolitan  area.  Industrious  with 
imagination,  ability.  Matured  family 
man  just  thirty.  Also  excel  in  sports ; 
photography.  Write  Box  2424,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— Wo  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  journal¬ 
ism  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  Madison 

St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

CITY  HALL,  court  house  reporter  4^^ 
years.  Also  schools  politics  features 
rewrite  camera.  Midwest  metropolitan 
daily  now.  Family.  Box  2129,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  big  daily  wants  job 
with  future.  Fast  heads,  top  makeup. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  11,  12.  Box  2182, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  experienced  editor  seeks 
medium-sised  Southeast  or  Southwest 
paper  or  magasine  desiring  ability, 
hard  work  and  responsibility-mindH 
exaeutive.  Editorial  prise-winner,  best 
references,  high-type  person,  eivic- 
minded.  Box  2118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AUTHOR 

CURRENT  BEST-SELLER. 

Former  Newspaperman  and  Correspon¬ 
dent.  39,  seeks: 

TOP  CAREER 
EDITORIAL  SPOT 

possibly  New  England  daily  of  medium 
sixe. 

BOX  2237 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

s  SUMMER  JOB.  Journalism  major, 
end  8rd  year  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  associate  sports  editor  of  school 
paper.  Consider  any-anywhere.  Avail- 
■hle  June  11.  Box  2146,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

GIRL  FRIDAY.  College  Grad.  2  years 
student  pajmr.  Prefer  Deep  ^uth. 
Box  2208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
art  editor- art  direction  for 
publication.  84.  married,  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  Daily  experience  na¬ 
tional  service  supermarket  monthly. 
Layout  for  entire  editorial  section. 
Strong  on  food,  fiction,  features,  home 
fashions,  and  home  furnishings.  Ex¬ 
perienced  ordering  art,  lettering,  type, 
snd  retouching  of  photographs.  Living 
^  near  midtown  Manhattan.  Available 
now.  Box  2823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PARTTIME  New  York  writing  and/or 
research  job  wanted  by  man,  27,  top 
axperience,  training  in  business,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  internationai  fields.  Box 

2248,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  DRAWER  reporter,  writer,  fill 
any  spot ;  now  working  small  daily — 
want  city  at  least  100,000.  Box  2228, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  sports  writer  and 
staff  reporter  on  metropolitan  Con¬ 
necticut  daily  seeks  sports  job  with 
fast  daily  of  20,000  up  circulation. 
Box  2814,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  EDITOR,  Intelligence  ana¬ 
lyst,  private  and  Government.  U.S., 
^rope  and  Middle  East,  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low,  40,  seeks  responsible  editing,  edi¬ 
torial  page  job,  C.S.  Jennings,  3816 
Jason  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Vir^nia. 

\  COMPETENT  NEWSMAN,  34.  8 

’  years  experience  in  sports,  photog¬ 
raphy,  copyreading,  wire  desk,  re- 
;  write,  makeup,  features.  Wants  job 
in  Chart  Areas  8,  4  or  6.  Married, 
no  children,  conscientious.  Box  2307, 
Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

;  COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
!  women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
i  Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
'  in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency.  180  W.  42 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y. _ 

EDITOR,  8  years  experience  weekly, 
i  daily  and  magazine  wishes  New 
York  City  area  desk.  Must  offer  fu¬ 
ture.  Best  references.  Vet.  27  no 
j  reserve.  Write  P.O.  Box  703,  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut. 

FREE  LANCE  WRITER— New  York 
City  will  take  assignments  from  news¬ 
papers  Trade  journals.  Use  Speed 
;  Graphic.  Box  2320,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ 

I  CANADIAN.  32.  journalism  graduate 
I  with  8  years  varied  experience,  plans 
:  to  re-locate  permanently  in  U.S. 
shortly.  Interested  primarily  in  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  and  editing,  and  hope 
to  make  this  field  a  lifetime  career. 

!  I  have  been  a  newspaper  reporter, 

'  business  paper  editor,  contributor  to 
business,  general  and  farm  maga- 
I  tines,  and  at  present  am  writer-editor 
I  in  public  relations  firm.  Available 
!  for  interview.  Box  2339,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. _ 

'  NEW  YORK  CITY  attention  I  Sea¬ 
soned  A-1  newsman-teacher.  Summer 
job  full  or  part-time.  Phone  CLover- 
!  dale  (New  York)  7-0884. _ 

FINANCIAL  collapse  of  paper  "casu- 
altlzes”  this  newspaper  woman.  All- 
j  around  writer,  but  prefer  woman’s 
page.  Excellent  background  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Willing  to  take  responsibility. 
I  Would  like  full  picture  of  job.  loca- 
i  tion  and  salary.  Box  2344,  Editor  A 
{  Pubiisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR— Seeking  larger 
paper.  Excellent  news  sense — sharp 
I  on  makeup— good  at  handling  person- 
!  nel.  Box  2842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  SEEKING  livewire  paper  needing 
prise-winning  newsman  in  top  editorial 
I  job.  Co-author  book.  Now  doing 
politics  on  100,000  circulation.  Age  86. 
I  Box  2841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
managing”  editor”  small  daily, 
sports,  wire  or  city  editor  medium 
daily,  reporting  job  metropolitan  daily, 

I  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  or  8.  Journalism 
grad,  six  years  experience,  82.  Write 

1  Box  2806,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER.  REPOR'TER,  367^^ 
gree,  7  years  experience,  now  on 
200,000  eastern  daily.  Prefer  desk. 

Box  2434,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EAGER  journalism-history  grad  wants 
general  ret>orting  spot  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  (Thart  Area  2.  Veteran. 
Editing  experience.  Box  240’’',  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  8  years  ex- 
perience  writing  prize  winning  edi¬ 
torials  which  heli^  build  my  own 
weeklies  and  semis.  Former  economies 
professor.  Age  41.  Douglas  Poe,  Box 
72.  Littlefield.  Texas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EX-AIR  FORCE  OFFICER,  experi¬ 
enced  editor,  reporter-photographer. 
BS-J,  public  relations  background.  De¬ 
sires  magazine  work  in  the  East.  Box 
2436,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 
EXPERIENCED  ANGLO-AMERICAN 
REPORTER,  Foreign  Correspondent, 
Feature  Writer.  20  years  experience 
newspapers.  Working  London  most 
European  countries.  South  Africa.  Past 
8  years  covered  general  U.S.  news  in¬ 
cluding  United  Nations  from  New  York 
also  big  stories  Central  South  America, 
West  Indies  Canada.  Presently  working 
N.  Y.  for  British  daily  but  anxious  re¬ 
main  this  country  work  for  daily  or 
weekly  paper  in,  near  N.  Y.  or  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  3.  Can  travel.  Oxford  MA, 
languages.  Present  salary  $10,000  but 
I  ready  take  cut  for  type  job  desired. 

^  Box  2431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  reporter- 
:  editor.  Vet,  34.  J-Grad.  SDX.  Excellent 
references.  Available  early  July.  Box 
2423.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORT^, “sailing 
around  the  world  in  56-68,  will  under¬ 
take  free  lance  news  feature  articles 
or  syndicated  column  on  trip  or  world 
I  events  seen  and  heard.  Bo.\  2426.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

I  FORMER  SPORTS  EDiTOR'  Pacific 
.  Stars  A  Stripes,  Iowa  City  Iowan  seeks 
I  sports  or  news  job  on  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Also  worked  copy  desk  Hartford 
I  Courant.  26,  J-Grad.  vet.  single.  Box 
!  2430,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
i  GENERAL  NEWS,  features.  Woman. 

1  Theta  Sigma  Phi  winner.  Pulitzer 
candidates.  South  midwest  preferred. 
$125.  Box  2403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  HERE’S  REAL  HELP  FOR 

j  PUBLISHER  CITY  15-75,000 

I  VIGOROUS,  mature,  editor,  41,  with 
'  public  relations,  promotion,  advertis- 
[  ing  experience,  ready  to  take  over  edi- 
I  torial  department  and/or  work  as  as- 
1  sistant  publisher.  Want  major  responsi- 
I  bility ;  expect  comparable  salary.  Now 
heading  ad  agency  copy  and  produc- 
^  tion,  but  homesick  for  small  city  news¬ 
paper.  Box  2401,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  ^Newspaper- 
man,  with  years  of  experience  in 
j  make-up,  copy-editing,  seeks  position 
I  as  copy-editor  on  daily  in  city  of  20.000 
I  to  40,000  in  Chart  Areas  4,  6,  10.  Head 
I  writing  a  specialty.  Top  references. 

'  Available  after  July  2,  Box  2404.  Edi- 
'  tor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  OR'^OR’TS 
EDITOR — Solid  newspaper  background, 
presently  located  on  large  Mid  West 
daily.  Box  2419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS.  FEATURE  and  Editorial 
:  Writer.  Extensive  experience  both  here 
I  and  abroad.  Seek  permanent  oppor¬ 
tunity  daily  or  weekly.  Chart  Area  1,  2, 
or  3.  $8,000-$10.000.  Age  43,  Oxford 
MA,  single.  Box  2432,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

I  REPORTER  —  Ten  years  experience. 

I  Good  worker.  Don’t  drink.  Currently 
I  located  in  Middlewest.  Go  anywhere. 

I  Box  2420,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
i  SCIENCE  WRrfER-EDITORT~23rei7 
;  gineering  graduate,  M.S.  in  technical 
j  journalism,  editor  college  daily.  Wel- 
j  conse  all  offers.  Box  2412,  Editor  A 

j  Publisher. _ _ _ 

SPORTS,  NEWS  or  desk  editor,  re- 
1  lated  executive.  12  years  experience, 
j  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Now  in  top 
I  award  paper.  Box  2338,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. _ 

TOPFLIGHT  reporter-editor  40,  multi¬ 
lingual,  now  in  public  relations  abroad, 
wants  challenging  foreign  assignment 
or  ditto  chart  areas  10,  11,  12.  Box 
2407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTS  PERMANENT  work;  young; 
capable,  experience  in  news,  sports ; 
studying  for  degree.  Box  2402,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

RE>ORTEi^RESEARCHER 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  excellent  experience 
with  government,  daily  newspaper  and 
congressional  news  service.  Box  2438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  evening  daily  newspaper. 
Wide  composing  room  experience,  dood 
education.  Know  how  to  work  and 
get  along  with  men.  Understand  value 
of  coordination  between  departments. 
Fine  references.  Box  2135,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PRODUUnON  MANAGER,  Mechanical 
Superintendent  desires  change.  26  years 
exi>erienee  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  Highest  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  leadership.  Best  labor  relations. 
C^art  Areas  4.  6,  6,  9,  10.  Box 

2880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER — Composing  cost 
high  T  My  background  enables  me  to 
make  your  operation  one  of  the  most 
efficient.  Investigrte.  Box  2408,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  press¬ 
room  foreman — Now  employed  with  a 
proven  record  of  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomy  in  both  fields.  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  but  prefer  medium  or  small 
dailies.  Salary  not  paramount  in  de¬ 
sire  to  change.  Box  2433,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relatione 

IDEA  SALESMAN 

I  SELL  IDEAS  ...  to  Congress, 
my  State  Legislature,  daily  A  weekly 
newspapers,  the  general  public.  As 
managing  editor  of  an  extremely  in- 
fiuential  statewide  pressure  group,  I 
plan,  place  and  write  features,  releases 
and  editorials.  In  addition,  I  have  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  our  10,006- 
circulation  house  organ.  I’m  a  married 
vet.  under  80.  now  earning  —  repeat. 
EARNING— $7.600-a-year.  If  you  have 
ideas  to  sell,  please  (write  te  Box  2239, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  or  EDITOR¬ 
IAL,  New  York  City  only.  Six  years, 
newspaper,  wire  service,  Washington, 

'  D.C.  ^dio  documentary,  magazine, 

I  known  by-line.  Public  Relations  travel 
business,  scientific  writing.  Ivy  league 
I  but  aggressive.  27.  Box  2329,  Editor 
!  A  Publisher. 


j  EDITOR— Ph.D 

I  GOVERNMENT  EDITOR.  6  years. 
Professor,  political  science.  4  years. 
Military  government  officer.  Europe, 
World  War  II.  Ph.D.,  Political  Science, 
Harvard ;  B.S.  in  Journalism,  magna 
cum,  Boston  U.  Age,  41  ;  married. 
Fluent  French  and  German.  After- 
dinner  speaker.  Now  leaving  Govern¬ 
ment.  Seek' ng  suitable  opening  in  USA 
or  Europe.  Will  be  in  New  York  City 
week  of  10  June.  Box  2411,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCEb  NEWSMAN  seeks 'op^ 
portunity  in  East.  Edited  company 
publications,  some  advertising,  camera 
experience,  also  reporting  on  large 
and  small  dailies.  College  grad,  84, 
vet.  married,  family.  Available  now  f 
Siegrist.  53  Columbus  Ave.  White 
j  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rockwell  1-0596. 

NO  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE 
but  carried  on  successful  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  my  own  papers.  Know  what 
small  town  editors  print  and  what 
they  throw  away.  Age  41.  Douglas  Poe, 
I  Box  72,  Littlefield,  Texas. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  SHIRT-SLEEVE  PUBLICITY  MAN 
with  solid  know-how  and  the  clips  to 
prove  it.  seeks  agency  or  industry  tie- 
up.  Skilled  writer-editor,  87,  whose 
byline  has  appeared  in  America’s  top 
I  magazines ;  14-year  newspaper,  wire- 
j  service,  publicity,  publication  back- 
I  ground.  Here’s  a  vigorous  idea  man 
and  staff  planner  who  also  knows  how 
to  write ;  excellent  magazine,  syndicate 
contacts.  Salary  minimum,  $7200.  Box 
2418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  LI.  Brown 

“Fifty  years  ago  this 
Wednesday,  a  date  easy  to  re¬ 
member,  6-6-’06,  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett,  six  years  an  editor,  took 
over  the  six-man  staflF  of  the 
Elmira  Gazette  at  106  Lake 
Street,  as  half  owner  of  his 
first  newspaper.  Six  was  to 
prove  his  magic  number.” 

So  reports  Frank  Tripp  who 
sort  of  “went”  with  the  deal  at 
that  time  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  after  many  years 
as  general  manager. 

Mr.  Gannett  is  president  of 
the  organization  which  started 
50  years  ago  with  that  one  pa¬ 
per  and  a  “claimed”  12,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Today  there  are  23 
newspapers  in  the  group  with 
total  weekday  circulation  of 
784,000  and  385,000  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Gannett,  born  Sept.  15, 
1876,  had  six  years  of  newspa¬ 
per  experience  under  his  belt 
when  he  moved  into  Elmira — 
as  editor  of  the  Cornell  Alumni 
News,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Daily  News,  and 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Index. 

Mr.  Tripp,  only  five  years  his 
junior,  born  Feb.  21,  1882,  had 
almost  as  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter  in  Elmira, 
having  started  there  in  1901.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  he  switched 
to  the  advertising  and  manage¬ 
ment  side  of  the  newspaper 
business  although  F.E.T.  never 
lost  his  first  love  for  the  news 
side.  In  fact,  he  has  returned 
to  it  lately  by  writing  a  remi¬ 
niscence  column  syndicated  by 
General  Features  Corporation. 

It  is  from  one  of  these  col¬ 
umns  that  we  quote  now. 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  Tripp  recalls  that  in  1905 
Erwin  R.  Davenport  from  the 
Omaha  Bee  had  bought  the 
other  half  of  the  Elmira  Ga¬ 
zette.  When  Mr.  Gannett  (F.E. 
G.)  entered  the  field,  Mr.  Tripp 
says  he  expected  it  to  be  his 
last  day  on  the  already  78-year- 
old  Democratic  mouthpiece.  In¬ 
stead  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  half-century  association. 
Quoting  Mr.  Tripp: 

“To  look  at  Frank  Gannett 
that  first  day  no  one  would 
have  guessed  his  destiny.  He 
was  29,  frail,  narrow  faced  and 
pale,  eager  but  scared. 

“Perhaps  he  was  regretting 
that  he  had  just  risked  the 
$3,000  savings  and  $17,000  of 
borrowed  money  for  half  of  a 


decrepit  political  newspaper 
‘kept’  for  years  by  David  B. 
Hill,  its  undercover  lawyer,  and 
by  the  Democratic  Party. 

Political  sheets  were  gasping 
everywhere,  or  reforming.  The 
Evening  Star  had  been  beating 
the  daylights  out  of  the  Gazette 
for  10  years.  Gannett  and 
Davenport  had  bought  into  a 
tough  job. 

“But  they  knew  how.  It  took 
only  a  year  for  the  old-timers 
on  the  Star  to  conclude  it  smart 
to  join  up  with  the  two  youngs¬ 
ters  on  the  Gazette,  rather  than 
buck  them.  Elmira  couldn’t  sup¬ 
port  two  evening  papers.  The 
Star  and  the  Gazette  became 
the  Star-Gazette.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  march  of  progress  in 
the  last  50  years  has  not  been 
all  milk  and  honey,  F.E.T.  re¬ 
ports.  “The  first  expansion  was 
no  aim  toward  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  necessity.  Con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Star  and  the 
Gazette  put  five  families  of 
owners  among  the  paper’s  de¬ 
pendents.  The  Star-(3azette  was 
going  good,  but  not  that  good. 
Come  wartime  1917,  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it. 

“This  predicament  was  to 
change  American  newspaper 
history.  By  1917  the  owner  of 
the  Akron  Beacon- Journal  had 
two  sons,  one  in  Cornell,  one 
age  8.  That  year  he  made  a  de¬ 
cision  that  brought  about  two 
important  newspaper  groups. 

“The  harassed  Elmira  owners 
heard  that  the  Ohio  paper 
might  be  bought.  There  were 
negotiations,  but  finally  Charles 
L.  Knight  decided  to  keep  the 
Beacon-Journal  for  his  boys. 
Those  boys  are  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight.  (Now  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  in  Akron, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami  and 
Charlotte.) 

“Disappointed,  the  Elmira 
shoppers  were  led  to  Rochester 
by  their  national  representative, 
J.  P.  McKinney,  He  knew 
Rochester,  came  from  there; 
was  born  in  a  hotel  along  the 
old  Erie  Canal,  on  the  very  spot 
where  now  stands  Gannett 
Newspapers  headquarters  in 
Times  Square. 

“Frank  and  Davvy  moved  to 
Rochester,  The  other  three 
original  owners,  who  had  owned 
the  Elmira  Star,  died  early,  I. 
S.  Copeland,  Woodford  J,  Cope¬ 
land  and  James  F.  Woodford.  I 
bought  Mr.  Woodford’s  share. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

June  10-13 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  52nd  annual 
convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  13 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut, 
annual  meeting,  Commodore  MacDonough  Inn,  Middletown,  Conn. 

June  15-16 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  meeting,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

June  15-16 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

June  15-16— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting.  Lake 
Murray  Lodge,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

June  15-16— Florida  Press  Association  and  Florida  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

June  15-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  convention. 
Bend,  Oregon. 

June  17-19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  summer  meeting,  Sebasco  Lodge,  Sebasco  Estates,  Maine. 

June  18-20 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  2 1— Associated  Press  News  Executives  Conference,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

June  21-23 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Sherwyn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

June  21-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  board  meeting, 
Chantecler,  Ste.  Adele-en-Haut,  Quebec. 

June  22-23 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Banner  Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn. 

June  22-23 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Edi¬ 
tors'  Conference,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

June  22-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

June  22-23 — Texas  Press  Association,  meeting.  Herring  Hotel, 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

June  24-28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  36th  annual  convention.  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  (Host),  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

June  25— Canadian  Press,  West  regional  meeting.  Empress  Hotel, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  26-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  28-30 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  spring 
meeting.  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  29-July  I— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  centennial  meet¬ 
ing,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

July  9-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  23rd  annual  convention. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

July  12-14— North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  16-20 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 


All  interests  and  acquisitions  by 
1925  had  merged  into  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Frank  Gannett  the 
mortgaged  owner.” 

*  * 

Mr.  Tripp  wishes  that  “Frank 
Gannett  had  strength  to  re¬ 
enact  with  Davvy  and  me  the 
scenes  of  his  Elmira  beginning.” 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  8  T  It  K  E  T  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
60  BAST  42NO  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
36  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 


We  wish  so  too. 

Unfortunately,  F.E.G.,  ap¬ 
proaching  his  80th  birthday,  has 
not  been  in  good  health  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  We  join  others  in 
saluting  him  on  this  50th  birth¬ 
day  of  the  founding  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 
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HYDRAQUADDER'S 

top  performance  and  accuracy 


Some  of  the  many 
Hydraquadder  users 

Associated  Typographers,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Boston  Record  American 
Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Detroit  News 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Kansas  City  Star 
Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror 
Miami  Herald 
New  York  Post 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 
J.  D.  Pearson  Typesetting  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Stein  Printing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Typographic  Service  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kurt  H.  Volk,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Washington  Star 

George  Willens  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Worcester  Telegram  Gazette 


LINOTYPE 


TEi 

a 


'■“'■•’"Uadi'""  '"'■'•'■ased  eo 


In  less  than  two  years  Linotype’s  new  Hydracpiaclcler  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  response  possible— cotnp/ete  acceptance! 

Why?  Because  it  increases  production,  saves  time  and  money, 
and  needs  no  adjustments  or  maintenance  other  than  normal 
lubrication. 

Hydraquadders  are  operated  manually  by  a  simple  knob  con¬ 
trol,  or  electrically  by  push-buttons  or  tape.  Quadded  and  cen¬ 
tered  composition  is  set  at  speeds  faster  than  the  simplest  straight 
matter  with  resultant  reduction  of  costs. 

See  how  the  Hydraquadder  will  save  time  and  money  for  you. 
Just  write  your  Linotype  Agency  for  our  descriptive  booklet. 

*Name  given  on  request 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  in  member*  of  tho  CaltdonUt  and  Spartan  famiHaa 


Ag«n<i«t:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clovolond,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


RESEARCH 


BLYTHEVILLE 


ARKANSAS 


County  Scat — 
MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY 
75  mllos  from  Memphis 


NUMBER  of  FAMILIES 


4,099* 

Effective  buying  Income 

•23,252.000** 


Retail  Sales  in 
Five  Classifications 


^18,918,000 


FAMILY  COVERAGE 


Combined  Daily  Circulation 


59.2% 


Sunday 

62.8% 


Number  Six  of  a  Series  Reflecting  the 
Economy  of  the  Mid-South. 

*  1950  Census 

**  Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
•**  A.B.C. 


Another  *18,000,000 
of  Retail  Buying 
Effectively  Covered 
by  CAPS 


Cities  such  as  Blytheville,  Arkansas,  buying  center 
of  a  rich  agricultiural  area,  spotlight  the  nation’s 
10th  wholesale  market.  CAPS  gives  you  Memphis — 
plus  many,  but  many,  of  these  plus  markets  that 
in  the  aggregate  mean  a  total  market  in  excess 
of  two  billion  dollars. 


Two  Dames  and  The  South  s  Greatest  Sunday  Newspaper 


laKESsO 


THE  laOAlMERCIALEllPPEAL^MEMFHIS 


CIMim 


SCRIPPSHOWA 

NEW  YORK.  WorM  rs/sgromAThs  Sun  COLUMBUS . CWxsn  Wk 

ClEVaAND . Prsff  CINaNNATI . Peit 


PITTSBURGH . Prsu  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANOSCO . Newi  Covingfon  edflfOA,  C^innoff  PosI 

INOIANAPOilS . rimes  KNOXVILLE  ....  News  Senfme/ 

GEnorol  A^ortUinf  Oo^Grtmont,  230  Fork  AvonuG#  Now  York  City 


NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER .  .  .  Itoeky  Mountain  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Preu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Foit  Herold  HOUSTON . Prea 


MEMPHIS . Preti  Scimilor  FORT  WORTH . Prau 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUOUEROUE . Tribun* 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . Herald  Poil 

Chicago  Son  Fr.nxUco  DotroH  Oncbinati  PhH.dolpM.  DMIm 


